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ABSTRACT 

This study extends previous research on labor market 
efiects of vocational education by explicitly modeling the 
intervening factors in the relationship between secondary vocational 
education and labor market outcomes. The strategy , is to propose' and 
estimate 'a simplified, recursive model that can contribute to x< 
understanding why positive earnings effects have been so hard to find 
for men, why the effects vary between men- and women, and why the 
effects differ according to the time unit of measurement. The data 
used are from the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of Labor Market 
Experiences, Youth Cohdrt, and the high school transcripts of a 
subsample of the NLS panel. The estimated model .created shows that 
vocational education may have both direct anch indirect effects on . 
earnings, income, and unemployment, and that the indirect effects 
operate through such intervening factors as job-search methods , 
unionization, industry, occupation, job tenure, labor market 
experience, and postsecondary education. The findings regarding 
indirect effects have several implications for, vocational education 
policy. Although indirect effects are not dramatic, they are not 
trivial, showing that vocational education can probably make a 
significant, but lirtiited, Contribution to improving productivity and^ 
reducing income inequality. Also, some changes in programs may be 
necessary since the findings show that vocational education differs 
substantially between whites and minority graduates in its capacity 
to foster lohcjer, job tenure, more labor market experience, and 
greater labor market stability. Several findinigs suggest that 
policymakers should not place a heavy emphasis on hourly earnings 
alone as an evaluative criterion f or trocational education. Directions 
for future research -also ate suggested, by the study. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



The developing body of knowledge abbut^the 'labor market 
effects of secondary vocational education has pointed to the 
necessity of considering careful ly.. the intervening factors which 
influence and modify those effects. This study approaches that 
consideration by examining a simplified but reasonable model of 
the interrelations that have a potential - for intermediating 
between these two phases of individual workers 1 lives% 

Although the major focus of the report is upon earnings and 
employment as these relate to patterns of participation in sec- 
ondary vocational education, it gives thoughtful and extensive 
consideration to the 'nature and operation of relevant intermedi- 
ating factors. -These are discussed in detail. 

• * The combined data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Labor Market Experience, Youth Cohort (NLS Youth), and the high 
school transcripts of a ajabs ample of the NLS panel were used for 
analysis. The availability of transcript data permitted the use 
of more precise and descriptive curriculum classification mea- 
sures for the high school graduates' for whom the comparisons were 
made . 

The National Center is appreciative of the U.S. Department 
of Labors research effort, the NLS Youth, being carried, out by 
Michael Boras, Director of the Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University. He was most cooperative in 
entering into the agreement under which the transcript data were 
merged with the interview data of the NLS Youth and from which 
this report was prepared. We wish to express our , appreciation to 
'him a/id to two "of his staff members, Susan Carpenter and Michael 
Motto,, v/hc assisted in conduct ijig- the analyses for this report. 

Additionally, the National Center extends its appreciation 
to -the U.S. Department of EducatiQn, Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, which funded the' National Center .^s effort to m 
collect the' transcript fiata and to conduct extensive analysis of, 
the effects of participation in vocational education. 

V 

This project was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy 
Division of the National Center under the direction of. N. L. 
McCaslin, As-sociate Director. Many people made significant con- 
tributions in the course of its completiori . We wish to thank the 
project staff, John Gardner, Project Director; Paul B. Campbell; 
'-Patricia Seitz; and % Morgan Lewis, for their work in preparing 
this report. « * ' . 
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working file that made the analyses possible* 'The painstaking 
and/ thoughtful work of Deborah Anthony, Bernice DeHart, and 
Sherri Trayser produced the typed manuscript and incorporated the 
many revisions. Editing was ably provided by Janet Kiplinger. , 

Robert Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMAI 



As national economic policy lias placred increasing emphasis 
on microeconomic solutions to laBor market: problems', interest has 
grown in measuring the labor (narket effects of secondary voca- c 
tional education* Recent ef fo\rts> to measure those effects by 
applying rigorous statistical > anajysi s to national survey data 
have found at least three result s' that seem to be consistent 
across the studies and to be puzzling to researchers an£ policy 
makers . . y m 

• * o Fir£t, the evidence is mix^ed as^to Aether male voca- 
tionally educated high school ^graduates (especially 
white males) earn, significantly more per hour or per 
week than, otherwise similar no nvoca tional graduates . 

o Second, -the effect of secondary vocational education 
on the hourly or weekly earnings of women in commer- 
cial or office specialties is more consistently and 
^ significantly positive than for men. 

o Third, the longer is the^ period to which the earnings 4 

measure .applies, the greater are a»y apparent advan- 
J tage's associated with secondary vocational training 
either for men or' women. 

Th'is report extends previous research on labor market 
effects of *voeatio£iad education by explicitly modeling the inter- 
vening factors in 'the relationship betwej^,*S£Sondary vocational 
elation and lpbor market . outcomes . T^q -jstg^tegy - is td~ propose 
aAcL*j3«stimate a simplified, recursive mo&$lpjfcpat can contribute to 
understanding why jros^tive earnings gffects have bedn''so hard to 
'find for'men, why "effects vary between men "and woifien, and why 
the effects differ according to the time "unit of measurement. 
The estimated model <shotfs that vocational education may have both 
direct and indirect^-ef f^cts^.on* -earnings , income,' and unemploy- 
ment, and that the indirect effects operate through M^fp iixter " 4 
Vening factors, as job search methods, unionization, jp$§£as try , 
occupation, job tenure ,» labor market experience, and" postsecpnd- 
ary education. 



/ The ( da-ta used to test the models are from the, National • 
Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experiences, the Youth Cohort 
(NLS Youth).. The sample selected for analysis consisted of 
respondents who reported completing at ieast twelve years of 
education. * \ y 

To<"*iiwestiqat'e the intervening effects, thk. following 
^ue,at*onsj^ere *£##re-ss6d: t , 



I 

' Can the relatively small total effects on the earn- ^ 
in.gs of r men be explained by a tendency for individu- 
ally important indirect effects to offset each other? 

How much of an effect on earnings and unemployment 
does each of the intermediating factors have? 



o What are the differences between men and women in the 
indirect effects' that, opetate through each interven- 
ing factor? w ' 

o Are there differences between vocationally educated 
and other students in fringe benefits, working 
conditions, or other nonpecuniary characteristics of 
j obs ? 

o Can the differences between total effects on hourly 
earnings, weekly earnings, and annual income be 
explained best by longer hours worked, more weeks 
worked per year , multiple jobs, or some combination 
of these factors? v 

o How large are the direct and total 'effects of voca- 
tional education on earnings and unemployment? 

o Which of the intervening factors are susceptible to 
changes in public policy, and what policy changes are 
suggested by the estimates found here? 

A series of tables was used to' examine the differences by' 
pattern of .participation in the Intervening factors, starting 
with job search, . These tables yielded the following conclusions 
regarding job search use and success: 

Job Search- Strategies and Patterns of Participation 

o Concentrators make above average use of state 

employment services . p 

o Concentrators make above average use of 
advertisements - 



Success Rates of Job Search Strategies 

o Job ^search "success through state employment services' 
is inversely related to secondary vocational 
t raining v 



o' Concentrators are unusually successful j^sers 
newspaper advertisements.- 
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Strategy Use and Educational Enrollment 

> 

o School employment services are primarily used by 
those enrolled, and rarely serve" 'the job search 
process after graduation or school leaving. 

« 

Strategy, Use by Race and Sex 

d* Black males and females are higher than average users , 
of relatively' unsuccessful* state employment services. 

Strategy Use and Reason for Search 

o Those who have lost their jobFor are unemployed 
for other reasons tend to turn to the relatively ■ 
• unsuccessful state employment services. 

Employment stability and regularity and types of jobs hel 
were also examined using- cross tabulations that yielded these 
conclusions: 

Multiple Job Holding ' 

o Concentrators are nore-l^kely than other pattern 

groups to hold multiplS jb^g for four or more months; 
Concentrator/ Explorers, Explorers, and Incidental/ 
Personal graduates are slightly mo He likely to. report 
working in multiple jobs at least three months. 

Number of Jobs 

,o For men who concentrated in vo^ftional education 

there is a lesser tendency than other male graduates 
to hav& held four or more jobs. There is no clear 
trend in the -number of jobs held for women., 

Weeks in the Labor Force 

o In general,* persons with any level of concentration 
in secondary vocational education are more likely 
than Incidental/Personal and nonvocati'onal youth to * 
be in the labor force for a full year. Differences 
between the concentration groups .are noted/ however, 
within the male and female samples. 

Weeks Worked and Weeks Unemployed 

o Overall, males with any substantial investment in 
vocational education are more likely than other men 
to report working at. least half of the year whereas 
among females* the groups which exhibit similar tend- 
encies are Concentrators and Limited Concentrators. 



Both males and females with a concentrator-type voca- 
tional background consistently report a higher like- 
lihood of never being \in employed than the overall 
within-sex estimates* — 



Tenure 



o s For males and white females who have not been 

students for at lea-st two years, higher vocational 
concentration is as sociated "with one to two months 
longer job tenure. 

Job Separations 

V 

o No clear relationship emerges for men or women 

between concentration In vocational education and the 
frequency of either voluntary or involuntary job 
separations. * 



ccupation 

o Males with secondary vocational -training are more 
likely than average to be* in craft occupations. 



o Females with secondary vocational training are more 
likely than average tp be in clerical occupations. 



Industry 



X) Male Concentrators, who are heavily represented in ' 
the agriculture specialty, are more likely to be' 
employed in that industry. 

o Male and female Limited Concentrators have above 

average representation in the construction industry. 



-3? 

Job Content 

o 'secondary vocational education is associated quit.e 
strongly with, middle level job content. 

Job Family » ' % 

o Female Concentrators and Limited Concentrators move 
"* into the clerical job families in relatively higher 
proportions than other female graduates. 

o. -There is a trend .for males with substantial* 
vocational concentration to be .employed in the 
nonspecialized tool job family.. 
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Job Class 

o Male Concentrators ara above average in 
self-employment . 

Full-time/Part-time Jobs 

o Male vocational Concentrators are significantly more • 
likely than other graduates to work either thirty- 
five to sixty or morve than sixty hours psr week; 
females with a similar vocational experience are also 
mors likely to hold full-time jobs and 'lesa likely. 'to 
work paVt-time . " * ' 

Unionization * * 

o Male Concentrators are much less likely than other 

men to be in unionized. jobs ; female Concentrators are ^ 
neither more nor less likely than other women to be ^ 
unionized. 

Size of Firm ■ , 7> 

' ' » 

o Though neither tendency>is very strong, among .men, 
vocational concentration is ^associated with less 
frequent employment in large firms, and among women 
the relationship is reversed. , 

■ ~ 

Shift Employment 

o For "both men and women, higher concentration in voca- 
tional education is 'associated with more frequently 
working regular day (or evening) ^shifts rather than k 
night, split, or varying shifts. * ~ ( 

Fring e Benefits . , - 

o There is a weak tendency for respondents with some 
vocational concentration to be more likely to h§ve 
paid health or life insurance or paid vacation. 

Cross tabulations of earning^ and income were examined, and 
a structural regression model that" allows for indirect effects 
from vocational education was estimated. The cross tabulations 
were used to make comparisons of mean hourly^ earnings from the 
principal job the individual holds ,'^of the mkdijan hourly earnings 
from the same job, and of reported r total annual labor income from 
any or all jobs that the respondent holds. These three measure's 
of income and earnings provided very different pictures of the 
effects of vocational education, especially for men. 
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Earnings and Income for Men 

o In cross tabulations, male Concentrators exhibit ^ 
disadvantages in mean but not median hourly earnings 
when compared to graduates who have no vocational 
credits. 

o Advantages in annual income of between $1,000 and 
$*2,000 per year are shown for male Concentrators in 
the iull sample of respondents. 

o That income advantage is partly due tcJ postsecondary 
educational involvement of nonvocational graduates. 
This is apparent because the advantages over students 
with -no vocational credits persist but' are smaller 
when only respondents who hav£ not recently *been 
students are considered . 

Earnings and Income f o r Women * 

o' In cross tabulations the absence of differences 

across patterns of participation in hourly earnings 
among women are attributable to exceptionally high 
earnings of some nonvocational graduates who work 
less than full time weeks. 

o When only women who usually work more than thirty- 
five hours per week are .considered , Concentrators" 
n show' inean earnings that are $.30 per hour above those 

* women- who have nt> vocational credits and median earn- 
ings ^advantages that are' even greater. 

o Both mean ^nd median • annual income for women show a • 
consistent pattern bf higher income with greater con- 
centration. * That relationship holds even among women , 
who have worked at least thirty-nine #e,eks in the , 
^ preceding year. 

^ The regression estimates yielded the following conclusions 
about direct and indirect effects of participation in vocational 
Education: „ m 

White Males 

o Direct effects of . concentration decrease hourly earn*- 
ings of white males Joy about 10 percent for Concen- 
trators who 'do not specialize in agriculture or T&I 
programs. • For those specialists the reduction is 
only -4 percent. For Limited Concentrators and 
Concentrator/ Explorers who specialize -in T&I/ earn- 
ings" are increased by between 4 and 6 percent* 
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The largest indirect effect for white men decreases 
earnings by up to 4 percent because it reduces the 
likelihood of being in a. unionized job. 



Minority Males 



0 Direct effects decrease earnings substantially for 
minority male Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers . 

o For minority males, indireqt effects through union 
•tend to reduce earnings; those through education, 
transportation, construction, and manufacturing 
increase earnings. 

White Females , * 

o White female Concentrato-rs ha>>e substantial earnings 
advantages over other women/ 

o Indirect effects through tenure, experience, 

transportation, trade, finance, and unionization 
increases the earnings advantage for White female 
Concentrators. 

Minority Females 

o Minority .women's e^rni^ngs are increased by indirect 
* effects through 'tenure experience , transportation, 

trade, finance, public administration, and * . ' 
\» unionization. - ^, j 

A* 

o The largest- impact for minority women is a direct ■ . 
'effect of ,11 percent for office specialization on 
earnings. 

The results from the tables and the regression analysis 
suggest the following answers for the questions raised by the 
three consistent by puzzling results noted here: 

o""" Differences in median earnings Suggest even greater , 
similarity between vocational and nonvocational stu- 
dents than one would infer from mean earnings data. 
The failure to find positive direct or total effects 
for men on hourly earnings is not the result of voca- 
tional education being irrel evant to labor market 
outcomes. It occurs primarily because of negative re- 
direct effects on earnings and because of four 
. indirect conflicting tendencies that offset each 
otk£r. 
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. o Differences in the -apparent effects of vocational 

education for men and women are attributable to .basic 
differences in the labor markets in which members of 
each sex usually' find work. Vocational education 

^ apparently is more successful for women than* for men 
in directing its students into industries and occu- 
- pations that are well paid (compared to other jobs 
traditionally held *by women)- Also, being in a 
unionized j,ob creates a smaller differential for 
women tharr it does for men, and there is no tendency 
for women vocational graduates to be less likely to 
be in unionized jobs, » 

— o Relative advantages in annual earnings for vocational 
graduates are attributable to longer average hours 
worked .and to' a higher average number of weeks worked 
per year . 

Tire- -findings regarding indirect effects have several impli- 
cations for. vocational education policy, ( Indirect effects on 
earnings of vocational education, although not negligible, are' 
also not/dramatic. No single indirect effedt in figure 4-1 
account^ for more than about a 5 percent difference in earnings. 
"But in 'circumstances in which total differentials are at most 10 
to 15 percent, even a source of a 1 percent differential is not 
trivial. Vocational education at .the secpndary level can, there- 
fore, probably make a significant, but 3/Lmited, contribution to 
improving productivity and reducing inobme inequality. Also, 
Administrators and -instructors must renlain flexible in designing 
new programs or suggesting changes in existing programs. Some 
changes in.saooftdary vocational education may be called for#in 
•light "of "the finding -here that vocational education differs sub- 
stantially between whites and minority graduates in its capacity 
to foster longer job tenure, more labor market experience, and 
greater labor market stability. Several separate findings in 
this study suggest that policymakers and adminstrators should not 
.place a heavy emphasis on hourly earnings .alone as an evaluative 
criterion for. vocational education. Administrators ana policy- 
makers i/i vocational education must recognize that compensating 
differentials in earnings may be important for there* are ample 
indications from this study that the presence of compensating 
differentials 'may; cause hourly earnings to understate the 
benefits that accrue- to vocational graduates. 

The findings in. this stu£y also* suggest directions for 
Suture* research* Future efforts should allow, for a greater- 
degree of simultaneity among the dependent variables used in the 
degression -model. More controls should b<* added to the model to 
dmprovg^trhe correction for any bias attributable to nonrandom 
selection 'into the* "various patterns of participation in vocat- 
ional education. Research is needed into methods for assessing 
and reflecting adequately in analysis the* quality and 
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availability of a school's vocational education programs • The 
specification in this report of post secondary experiences can be 
improved upon by constructing a model that estimates the effects 
of participation in vocational education on types of postsecond- 
ary educatipn. Finally,, the consideration that prompted the sug- 
gestion that nonpecuniary aspects of jobs could be important for 
assessing the effect of vocational education does suggest the 
need for a close examination of the job satisfaction of voca- 
tional graduates* 
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CHAPTER ONE 
FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 



Introdugtion 

As national economic policy has placed increasing emphasis 
on microeconomic solutions to labor market problems, interest has 
grown in measuring the labor mafket effects of secondary voca- 
tional education.* Recent ^f forts to measure those effects by 
applying rigorous statistical analysis to national survey data 
have found at least three results- that seem to be consistent 
across the studies and to be puzzling to researchers and policy 
make rs . 

~-» 

o First, the evidence is mixed as to whether male voca- 
tionally educated high school graduates (especially 
white males) earn significantly more per hour or per 
week than otherwise similar nonvocat ional graduates. 
« .-» 

"o' Second, the effect of secondary vocational education 
on the hourly or weekly earnings of women in commer- 
cial or office specialties is more , consistently and 
significantly positive than for men. 

o Third, trie longer is the period to^which the earnings 
measure applies, the greater are any apparent advan- 
tages associated with secondary vocational^ training 
either for men or wpmen* * * 

This report extends previous research on labor market , 
effects of vocational education by explicitly modeling the inter- 
vening factors in* the relationship between^ secondary vocational 
education- and* labor market put comes. The , strategy is to propose 
and estimate a simplified, recursive model that car) contribute to 
understanding why positive earnings effects have been so hard to 
find- for men, why the effects vary between men, and women, and why 
'the. effects differ according to the time unit of measurement.** 



*See Mertens et'al. (1980) for a summary of studies reported 
between 1968 and 1979 that attempted to measure, gfuch effects. 
See Woods and Ha nay (1981) for a summary that includes studies 1 
from 1980 and early" 1981. 

**The obvious arithmetic answer to the th^rd question is that if 
former vocational students do not earn more per hour they must 
either work longer hours per week or more .weeks per year. The 
investigation here is searching for more informative 
explanations. 



The estimated model shows that vocational education may have both 
direct and indirect* effects on earnings, income, and unemploy- 
ment, and that the indirect effects operate through such inter- 
vening factors as unionization, industry, occupation, job tenure, 
labor, market experience, and postsecondary education . 

The data used to test the models are from the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience s , the Youth Cohort 
(NLS YojAth) . The sample selected for analysis consisted of 
respondents who reported completing at least^ twelve years of edu- 
cation. This strategy allowed this project to avoid dealing.with 
the problem posed by dropouts from high school.* Several methods 
were used to control for effects of schooling beyond twelve years 
and for variations between students and other respondents ;Ln the 
intensity, of their attachment to the labor market. 

The balance of this chapter consists first of a discussion 
of the framework used for the analysis. This framework provides 
the reader with the background information and the basic assump- 
tions that guided the analyses; The specific research questions 
investigated are then described and explained* A brief descrip- 
tion of the NLS Youth data base follows this section. -The 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the method by which par- 
ticipation in vocational education is measured in this report. r~ 



A Model for Effects of Secondary Vocational Education ' 

To understand the - contribution that secondary vocational 
education is expected to make to labor market participation, it 
i's necessary to take into account the complex network of inter- 
actions through which the contribution .has to occur, 

A. schematic representation of^one' model of this network is 
presented in figure Three categories of* elements are pre- 

sented in the diagram. They are , influence s , experiences, and 
decision points. Although there is not an inviolate temporal or 
causal ordering in the process, a reasonable place to begin con- 
sideration of the network is at the point of high scho<pl experi- 
ence. It is at this point that two *sets of influences come to" 
focus that may alter the vocational education experience suffi- 
ciently to be transmitted to the "labor market decision point, and 
thence to the labor market. 



*Another study in progress at the National Center concentrates on 
the dropout issue (Mertens, Seitz, and Cox 1982). 
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FlGURf 1-1 

VARIABLES INFLUENCING LABOR MARKET BEHAVIOR 



Contextual Attributes 

A Region 

ft "Environment" 

ft Community SES 



High School Experience 

ft Basic Skills 

a Vocational A 

a Job skills 
* ft Job-seeking skiHs 

0 Employability skills 



Individual Attributes 

ft Ability 

Motivation 
a Sex 
a Race . 
A. SES 



« Labor Market 
Decision 



Labor Market Conditions 
£ Industry mix 
fc A Labor demand 
a Region 
a Urban/rural 



Outside Labor Force 
a Formal Postsecondary Training 
a Home/Family , 
a Military 



Labor Market Participation 



A 
A 



Employment 
a Industry 
Occupation 
Unionization 
Training 

0 OJT , 

a Apprenticeship 
Employer-sponsored 
a Relatedness to H.S. training 
Unemployment 



> 



Mobility 
Satisfaction % 
0 Training 
a Job 

A p ay 

a Tenure 

a Work experience 
ft Attitudes and values 
a Prestige 

k£ Hours and weeks worked 



*a Data available 
<r Proxy data available 
0 Proxy data available for subsample 



The high school experience itsetf includes both trailing and 
informal learning in academic skills, basic -skills, and «. 
vocational skills. . The nature of the high school experience" is 
Influenced by two primary sources: the attributes that the indi- 
vidual bringi to the experience and the contextual attributes of 
He schoo^ itself. These two sources of influence also ^mg 
direct^ and independently upon the labor market decisional:. . 
th«eby contributing to decision, variability regardless of the 
quality of the high school experience. 

Among the individual attributes that are expected to influ- 
ence the high school and labor market experiences are ability, 
r o tivation, 9 sex, race, and individual and family -^economic 
status (SES). Some of these attributes are judged W be ppten 
tiaUv modifiable by experienc^, others are not.' The ccmterftual 
variables include region of tX country , community socioeconomic 
IVLiZ and other local environmental conditions. Because only 
Te local environmental .conditions may be -amenable to alteration, 
thev become of primary interest. Geographic region and -community 
SeI may help explain £igh school and labor market expedience but 
cannSJbe reasonably or practically manipulated to change either . 
Identification and measurement of the^ local conditions, such as 
community aSitude toward the work, ethic and individual "^jpon-w 
SSSSity are, however, extremely difficult and complex. Conse- 
quently! in most analyses a substantial proportion of thS.se 
'attributes remain unexplained in the residuals^' , ^ , 

The central axis in the vocational education/career network 
is thf labor market decision point. In addition to being inf u- 
pnced bv individual attributes and other contextual attributes, 
til characteristics of the labor market itsel^-may also exert a 

or inline: u^h^he decision. ^^^^^^ 
availability of post secondary education,, home pid fapuiy activi 
tie ' militL? twining, and other nonl^bor market amities 
will influence the decision. When, the decision to entei^ the 
Tabor market is made, the two possible results are employment and 
unemplSymint. Which of these two alternatives occurs is also 
hpavi v influenced by the high school experience, the -effects of 
individual and contextual at?ribu«es th'rough this experience, and 
.the effects of these latter, two attributes directly. 

The labor' market conditions that influence the decision also 
influence directly the employment/ unemployment results o the 
irJioTon if the result is continued unemployment, initial decg. 
sions are - 1 kely to le periodically reevaluated with- possibl fe 

Sem is therefore difficult. Nevertheless they cannot -be 
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• lonoj:ed They inoF&de the nature of the industry, the^ature of' 
bccupaSo^ ^presence of unionization, the availability of 
traininSTX the Vela tedness of the employment to the h*gh 
school ^aih'ing .experience. Finally, there are a series of • • - 
• ^tributes of the job or career that may be influenced by sec- 
.V\.Sn£3?i£^f location, but mainly ^.evaluated through^ 
. employment.. These- include mobility satisfaction with training 
' and 5^! pay, ^enure, **rk experferice, attitudes and. values., 
presage, an\^.ime worked.^ r * y 

..' /Piaure 1-1 also shows the state of data availability for %he 
«t*K«£aL classified, by its degree of directness. -The analyses 
^SerSin'i^is t^efore constrained to deal with 
i only part of Me *etw P rk..beljaus¥data are not available for all . 
r * of the- potentially relevant variables. 

■ : \. ' 

' • r ^Research Ap proach 

-Jv ' 

.The approach followed ^re is similar to that suggested by 
Custman (1982)* at a conference on youth employment problems. He 
caned? other things, for study of the role of vocational 

education in the job search • process , in the determination of 
tenure on the job and general labor market experiences, and in 
. dL^roprenfof productive skills ,^-ugh on-the-^ob fining 

with a soeG^i emphasis on the, . . * intermediating tuxe ^ , # 
ure, experijfce, unionization, and" other intervening variables 
which may be affected by vocational, training ... ... 

' - - ttil decision in the present study to focus oh intermediating 
influences deySoped from discissions of why the effects- 
L earnings— thaT educators, researchers, and 

' oolicvmik^4xpect vocational education to have seem to be so 
S?Ji?£Srto detect in survey data! As those discussions, pro- * 
Pressed it became-clear that th* exact relationship.between labor 
• Hrltt experiences? secondary vocational education, and inter- 

mSSSS fiw widely accepted theories; Of particular .concej^fo^ 
?hia dSiect is the fact that the manner in which vocational ejj«r 
datip^f expected to affect Earnings and employment :^ad »«J5 <^ 
4 -oeeh systema?ic-ally and thoroughly Set out. An attempt to y 
,£ -the relationships by building on the very general model ju^out . . . „ 
"lined was made in Mertens and Gardner (1981, chapter 3). 4pe . • 

*<?trictlv speaking, to the authors' interpretation, of Gus^an^^;^^ 
' his suggestions into > finished product. - ~. .. ; y^-V; 
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remainder of this chapter draws freely on that discussion in 
order ^o make explicit the conceptual framework that guided the 
analyses in this report, 

Th_e -praiLcipal -implications of the framework -follow,- first, 

from the ilf^frm |jnn between direct, indirect, and total (net) 
effects;' and seconcI> from the interrelationships among criterion 
^measures of effectiveness. Consider these two sources .of impli- 
cations in turn • ^ 

The indirect effects are those that operate through the 
intermediating influences that Gustman points^out and that^are 
indicated in figure 1-1 direct effects involve no such inter- 
mediating influences. Total effects°are, of course, simply the 
sum of direct ^and indirect effects. The studies that form the 
basis for th§^ findings stated at the beginning of this chapter 
-estimated total effects, although the absence of a development of 
explicit models in those studies has obscure^ that" fact • The 
importance of the distinction among types of effects is that 
failure to find a significant total effect for vocational educa- - 
tion on any particular criterion measure does not imply tftat 
vocational education has no effects at all, even on /that crite- 
rion. It implies orflyN^hat the *sum of the direct arid indirect 
effects, wh^ch majr operate through many different routes, is near 
zero. That r indi ng would be important and useful if it could be 
shown that positive effects from some sources are being offset by 
negative effects from other sources that either are subject to 
influence by policy or are reflections of voluntary choice. In 
one case, the results would suggest directions for policy. In 
the other case, there would be a strong presumption that the vol- 
untary choices that may appear to worsen some labor market out- 
comes must yield compensating benefits in ,a^otl\er dimension, and 
the . presumption would suggest directions fpr further reseferch. 

For example, suppose a researcher were to find that partici- 
pation in either apprenticeship or employer-sponsored training 
programs increased individual earnings, yocational education 
could have indirect effects on earnings if it ' influenced the. 
likelihood. that a former student would participate in such pro- 
grams . But if participation in vocational education increased 
the likelihood of participation in one program while it decreased 
the likelihood of participation in the other, the total (or net) 
effect on earnings might be very small when averaged across all 
students. Moreover, if the reduced likelihood of participation 
in one program could be tVaced, for example, to faulty communica- 
tions between vocational educators and the institutions that man- 
age that other program, the policy recommendation.^or improved 
linkage would flow immediately from that finding. 

The interrelatednese of criterion measures JLs significant 
because a* failure to find the effect that one. expected on a 
particular criterion does not necessarily imply that no effect 



exists. The finding may instead indicate that the' effect is 
jbeing manifested through other criteria, m ^If vocational education 
does not seem to affect hourly earnings, for example, that may be 
because farmer vocational students are more willing than others 
to trade off higher hourly earnings for more stable employment or 
btetter working conditions. » 

To understand the approach taken in this report', a brief 
discussion is required of both these intermediating influences^ 
and the possibilities for trade-off on criterion measures of 
outcomes . 



Intermediating Fa c tors and Trade-offs 

The possibilities for trade-off exist because any indi- 
vidual employee's job situation can be described by a bundle of 
characteristics that relate to both the job (no matter who holds 
it) and the employee (in this particular job)-. The characteris- 
tics include, the industry; occupation, pay, stability of employ- 
ment (hours worked per week and weeks worked per year), prestige 
and degree of unionization of the job, fringe benefits, working 
conditions (riskiness, shift worked, locale), the relatedness of* 
the job to the employee's training, the employee's tenure on the 
xjbb, and the length and stability of the employee's labor market 
experience. » r 

For any individual worker at any specific time, these char- 
acteristics are- tightly interrelated. Some close relationships 
among these characteristics are inherent in the job, For other 
characteristics, 'the exact relationship for any individual 
depends on how personal preferences lead that person to choose 
among occupations^A unionized job in manufacturing for exam- 
ple, is more likq^y to be a lower prestige operative job than a 
higher prestige professional job. As one 'considers different 
jobs, the characteristics can to some extent be traded off 
against each other. Hence, one can "explain" much of the dif- 
ference in pay between two jobs by knowing whether the jobs are 
unionized, which industry they are in, and the cyclical sensi- 
tivity or seasonality of employment. \ One^can ''explain" much of 
the difference in earnings between two individuals ia' similar 
jobs if one 'knows the employees' tenure and the length* and sta- 
bility of ♦their overall work experience. 

'Which of these job characteristics or other factors are con- 
sidered to be "outcomes" or "criteria" and which are considered 
to be "intervening mechanisms" depend on the emphasis of the 
analysis. For psychological or sociological 'studies', job satis- 
faction is most likely to be considered $n "outcome*." An eco- 
nomic analysis of the effects of vocational education would most 



likely categorize both job satisfaction and postsecondary edu- 
cational attainment as "intervening mechanisms" that help to 
explain employment stability and earnings* 

Hourly earnings on the most recent job, annual income, and 
weeks unemployed are regarded here as outcomes, and most other 
aspects of work history, educational attainment, and job charac- 
teristics are seen as intervening mechanisms in the dete rminatiSh 
of those outcomes. ^^The relationship between the intermediating 
factors and the outcomes is determined by how vocational educa- 
t ion is expected to influence productivity and job selection . 

Economic theory suggests that employees 1 earnings should be. 
closely related to their individual net (marginal) productivi- - . 
ties . Vocational education may increase net productivity if it 
aids students in acquiring occupation-specific (but usually not 
firm-specific) ski lis ; in acquiring basic , communication, and 
leadership skills and good workTiabits; in improving learning 
capacity, and in reducing subsequent training costs. If voca- 
tioaal education imparts these skills better than a general cur- 
riculum, and if employers perceive that difference, employment 

prospects and initial pay levels should be better for vocation- 

alrTy^educated youth than for youth who are*' otherwise alike but 
who followed a. general curriculum. To the extent t'hat learning 
capacity is fostered or training costs are reduced, earnings 
growth on the job should also be higher. 

Educational courses can perform a "credentialing or signaling 
function that enables employers either to pay different earnings 
for entry-level jobs or to identify better risks among job appli- 
cants. The signaling function may reduce the employees risk and 
cost in obtaining this information and allow the firm to hire 
more readily, or tq pay higher wages to, new vocationally-trained 
employees who are better risks. The validation of the employer's 
expectations occurs as the employee acquires tenure with the firm 
and as the employer evaluates the worker's current and potential 
productivity. Hence, earnings can rise with tenure either be- 
cause productivity grows as new skills (firrn specific and/or job * 
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specific) are acquired or because the employees perceived risk 
regarding the employee'-s productivity 'is reduced.* 

The shape' of the entire life cycle earnings 1 prof ile depends 
on the intermediating influences that one expects to operate 
here, and those influences are conditioned by tfie way in which 
vocational , education affects productivity. Any earnings differ- 
ential between students from ^dif ferent curricula that exists at 
some point in the life cycle can change over time as high school 
training becomes more distant and direct job experience becomes 
more important in determining .current productivity. As Gustman 
and Steinmeier' ( 1981) pointed out, if vocational education 
directly replaces early on-the-job training and if (as 'inmost 
career* progressions) there are limits to the " prof iciency that can 
be attained, one would expect former vocational students to have 
an early earnings advantage over .former general curriculum stu- 
dents in the same occupation, an advantage that narrows with time^ 
and eventually disappears. 

Meyer (1981) pointed out that a different pattern of life 
cycle variation would accompany a different mechanism 'for trans- 
mitting the effects of vocational education. Vocational and gen- 
eral students might systematically, find employment in ^Eferent 
types of job's with different earnings profiles- In this scenario 
vocational students tend to work in jobs that have both high 
initial earnings and flat earnings profiles, whereas general stu- 
dents tend to find jobs with steeper -earnings profiles; but low^r. 
initial earnings. In this case the former vocational graduates 
would start out with an earnings advantage over general students 
that would eventually disappear. This case differs from Gustman' 
and Steinmeier because the initial advantage may eventually be 
reversed. ' > 



*If vocational education performs this credentiali ng function, 
•the supply of vocationally educated labor may increase relative 
to generally educated labor in ways that reduce any favorable 
earnings differentials, lengthen search duration, and raise unem- 
ployment rates for individual vocational students. This point 
was argued persuasively by Gustman and Steinmeier ( 1980) . They 
also noted that the extent of supply-side effects depends on the 
availability of facilities and instructors arid the ease of -entry 
into -vocational programs. Neither the data available to Gustman 
and Steinmeier (NLS-LME and* Class of , 72) nor the NLS Youth data 
permitted accurate estimates of these supply-side adjustments. 
This is clearly a subject that deserves closer examination. The 
emphasis here is on the intermediate effects of vocational educa- 
tion that link the proximate effects to labor market outcomes. 
It is the outcomes rather than the intermediate effects 'that are - 
masked by the supply-side adjustments that Gustman and Steinmeier 
discussed. . - 



.Meyer's scenario implies th'at general students^ obtain jobs 
that provide more on-the-job training than do the 'jobs that 
vocational graduates obtaiji. Normal career progression involves 

-acquiring new ¥ , skills, improving old ones, and demonstrating * 
competence, ^ajLl of which improve the individual's earning 
capacity within a firm* This permits the firm to increase pay 
with tenur^/** Second , if the, improved capacity is not reflected 
in advancement within a firm, employees are ^Likely to find an- 
other firm jthat will compensate them more appropriately. The 
improved 4?r n, i n 9 capacity need not always be reflected in higher 

.earnings, fpr. the employee may use it instead to "buy" improve- 
ments in hcj>uF&,*~ prestige, working conditions, and/or job duti-es. 
However, it^tflll b'e reflected in a more satisfactory overall ' . 
employment ^situation, and it* should be reflected in greater job 
satisfaction* for^the employee. 

Vocational education may further affect earnings and employ- 
ment by influencing the efficiency of a person's job ^search and 
application process. It can help students to assess their own 
abilities and .interests better, thereby narrovdng the focus of 
the job search. Students may also learn where and how to find 
job openings, or they may even be directed by teachers or counse- 
lors toward specific job' vacancies. These factors can contribute 
to a more efficient job search, thereby reducing the expected 
duration of a spell of unemployment and helping students find 
better-paying jobs. ' . 

Workers are concerned about job characteristics and outcomes 
such as pay, prestige,, security, hours, working conditions, regu- 
larity of employment, advancement opportunities, and the appeal, 
of th<e wqrk, to list only a few. In two ways vocational educa- 
tion may guide the student toward jobs that have particular sets 
,of characteristics. 

First, vocational education tends to confer skills that are 
appropriate to particular occupations. ' Second, participation In 
vocational education is likely to reflect the interests of a stu- 
dent in particular kinds of work, either because the student 
takes courses that develop preexisting interests or bepause the 
courses create new interests'. Rumberger and Daymont (1982) pro- 
vide some evidence suggesting that this may be the case. Since 
job characteristics vary systematically across occupations, one 
would # expect the distribution of the characteristics of jobs *held 
by vocational and general students to vary systematically if. 
vocational education influences the types of jobs that people 
have . 



*Job satisfaction is the subject of another study in progress at 
the National Centfer (Campbell et al . forthcoming). 
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- Institutional constraints and the structure of labor markets 
can limit the applicability of the traditional assumption that 
individual employees are paid according to their own productivity 
as determined in competitive markets. As those constraints limit 
the usefulness of earnings as a criterion of training effective- 
ness, however, they create possibilities for trade-offs among 
various criteria. Existence of internal labor markets and of 
rimited ports of entry or exit, long-term contracts, the idiosyn- 
crasies of firms, the bureaucratization of the hiring and wage- 
setting processes, and the role of production/ teams in modern 
enterprises combine to limit the range of competition for wages. 
Miilimum wage laws also may inhibit payment of wages that cor- 
respond to individual-productivity. In both of these cases, 
however, employers will adjust other aspects of the employment 
situation. If vocationally educated youth are more productive 
Kan nonvocationally educated youth, differences will emerge in 
these other aspects of labor market outcomes. If vocational 
graduates are known to be more productive in certain classes of 
jobs, for example, they will be hired more quickly than will 
general curriculum students in situations where either type of 
student would receive the ''same wage when hired. 

i 

' Thus, institutional structure should not negate any positive 
effect of vocational, education on productivity, but it may shift 
the manifestation of that effect from earnings to other outcomes. 

This discussion can be summarized in terms of the outcomes 
(criteria) that are examined in this report and the intermediat- 
inq factors tnat help to explain the effect "of vocational educa- 
tion on those outcomes. The focus herej.s on hourly earnings, 
annual income, and weeks in the labor force and weeks unemployed 
as outcomes. Vocational education is expected to affect those . 
outcomes through its impact on a respondent's approach to ]ob 
search, educational attainment, labor market experience, job ten- 
ure, occupational choice, industry of employment, unionization, 
fringe benefits, job safety, and frequency of various types of 
job separations. Some of these intervening relationships have 
been examined before, but never in a unified treatment that has 
linked vocational education to them and then linked them to out- 
comes, and never before with a recently developed** classifica- 
tion scheme to identify different patterns .of participation in 
vocational education. 



*See for example, Doeringer and Piore (1971), Williamson, Wachter 
and Harris (1975), Thurow ( 1975), and Okun (1981). 

**This scheme is discussed further below. For a detailed 
presentation see Campbell, Orth, and Seitz (1981). 
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Resea rch Questions 
1 1 %i, — 

The three_findings cited earlier regarding the labor market 
effects of vocational education explain the concern in this 
report to foci^-on indirect routes of effects. The research 
questions that art" Considered in this report grow directly -from 
the anomalies that are apparent in a more detailed consideration 
of these findings. ■ • a*. 

Fdrst, the evidence is mixed as' to whether male vocationally 
educated high school graduates (especially white males) earn s ig- ' 
nificantly more per hour or per week than otherwise similar non- 
vocational graduates.* -Grasso and Shea (1979) report this result 
in an analysis of data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Labor Market Experience (NLS-LME) data. Black male vocational 
graduates even appear likely in those 'data to earn less than 
other black males, though the difference is not statistically 
significant. Sj.mila,r results using the same data were reported 
oy Gustman and Steinmeier (1981) and Mertens and Gardner (1981). 
Meyer's (1981) analysis of da ta, from the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Cla-ss ^f 1972 (Class of '72) survey 
found only small earnings effects for vocational ' education for 
men. They are statistically significant only for specialists 



*The findings of previous research are summarized here somewhat ' 
differently than they are by Woods and Haney (1981). Their re- . 
view suggests, although "they do not explicitly acknowledge this 
in their di scus sion / that regression analyses show significant 
advantages for male vocational graduates less frequently , and 
significant earnings advantages for women ~more frequently , than 
do simple descriptive comparisons of average earnings-. Since , 
regression analyses, if properly done, should provide better 
estimates of any effects of vocational education, the current 
authors are inclined to attach more weight to those results and 
less to the descriptive studies than do Woods and Haney. This 
difference in emphasis explains the conclusions here that the 
differences between men and women in estimated effects of voca- 
tional education are somewhat sharper than are protrayed by 
Woods and Haney. 

Moreover, Woods and Haney point out thaS: stronger evidence of 
positive earnings effects is found for men when participation in 
Vocational education is identified by self-report than when it is 
identified by coursework. Their own reanalyses of the Class of' 
'72 data support that difference. It is argued elsewhere by two 
of the present authors that accurate specification of . coursework 
from transcript data more appropriately identifies curriculum 
(Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981). Attaching- greater weight to 
regression analyses based on coursework again leads to a sharper 
contrast between estimated, effects for men and'women than Woods 
and Haney offer. , ' • ▼ 
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in the trade and industry area, and for them* only in one year 
( 1973*) during the period of estimation ( 1973 - 1979). Gustman ,? 
and Steinmeier and Mertens and Gardner , found similar effects in ( 
their analyses of those same data. For hourly earnings Mertens 
and Gardner reported disadvantages for male business specialists, 
advantages for marketing (distributive education) specialists/ 
and mixed results for trade and industry specialists. Reanalyses 
of Class of 1 72 data by Woods and Haney usually showed white male 
vocational graduates earning less than "comparable gerferal cur- 
riculum graduates, though the estimates were seldom significant. » 
They did report a more consistently significant positive pattern 
of effects for black men who specialize in trade and industry. 
In a study using an especially designed survey of younger adult 
workers, Mertens and Gardner found earnings advantages that were 
statistically significant only for a small group of specialists 
in marketing (distributive education). 

In studies of the-NLS Youth neither Rumberger and Daymont 
(1982) nor Campbell et al. (1981) could find convincing evidence 
of consistent and significant positive earnings effects among men 
with twelve or fewer years of education. Rumberger and Daymont 
found that additional vocational credits were associated with 
higher hourly earnings if the credit was earned in a program that 
had provided skills that were being used on the respondents job. 
Additional credits in vocational courses that were not .related to 
*the job reduced hourly earnings. However, whether the vocational 
coursework was expressed as total credit s or as a proportion of 
total courses tfaken, the estimated effects of job-related courses 
were not significantly different from* zero. Campbell et al . 
found 'that a pattern of greater concentration in vocational edu- 
cation was associated with si ightly J, not statistically signifi- 
cant) lower earnings per week for men. 

Second, the effect of secondary vocational education on the 
hourly or weekly earnings of women in commercial or office spe-' 
cialties is more consistently and significantly positive than 
for men. - GraSso and Shea found statistically significant, posi- 
tive earnings effects for women who had training in commercial or 
business/office courses. In the Class of '72 and NLS-LME data 
sets, Meyer, Gustman and Steinmeier, and Mertens and Gardner 
similarly found significantly higher ' earnings (htSurly and' weekly) . 
for women who took vocational courses in the business/office 
area. Reanalyses by Woods and Haney of Class of '72 data show 
strongly positive effects for white women, somewhat less sig- - 
nificant (but always positive) for black women. Campbell et al. 
found strongly significant earnings advantages for women (espe-' 
cially minority women), and Rumberger and Daymont reported simi- 
lar findings for the NLS Youth. The only apparent sources of 
disadvantage in earnings for women were so unimportant as to 

/ 
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barely merit mentioning: specialization in home economics* 
(found in Meyer ' s study) or' vocational courses not used on the 
current job (in Rumberger and Daymont). 

Third', the longer the period to which the earnings measure 
applies, the greater are any apparent advantages associated, with 
secondary vocational training'-either for men or women • Al-though 
advantages in v/eekly or hourly earnings fdlc male vocational 
graduates are very difficult to detect, both Conroy (1979) and Li 
(1981) reported advantages in annual labor income for men. 
Gustman and Steinmeier also found a statistically significant 
advantage jln male annual labor income, but only for specialists 
in the trade and industry area. Meyer found/ that any advantages 
for women in hourly earnings were magnified /in weekly earnings 
a.nd annual labor income by the longer hours 7 per week and the more 
W eeks per year that women vocational graduates worked. Rumberger 
and. Daymont did not estimate equations for weekly or annual earn- 
ings.. Their findings, however, of significantly longer hours 
worked (for both men and women) and (usually)** fewer weeks per 
year unemployed suggest that they would have found results for 
weekly and annual earnings in the same direction as those of. 
Meyer and Gustman and Steinmeier. 

fj 

The model presented earlier suggests that the failure -to 
find consistent .effects for men on short-term measures of earn- 
ings, the differences in apparent effects for men and wome{i, and 
the sensitivity of estimated effects to the time unit of measure- 
ment may all be explained in large part by an improved ^under- 
standing of the factors that mediate the effect of vocational 
education on 'labor market outcomes. To investigate those inter- 
vening effects, the authors of the present study sought to answer 
th$ following questions: 

o Can the relatively small total effects on the earn- 
ings of men be explained by a tendency for individu- 
ally important indirect effects to offset each other? . 

o " How much of an effect on earnings and unemproymen t 
does each of the intermediating factors have?/ 



* Includes both occupational and nonoccupational home economics 
courses . 

**They found that more vocational credits reduce unemployment. 
But a higher proportion of vocational credits reduce unemployment 
for women by only a small amount and actually increase it for 
men* 
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o What are the differences between men and women in the 
indirect effects that operate through each interven- 
. ing factor? 

o Are there differences between vocationally educated 
and other students in fringe benefits, working 
.conditions, or other nonpecuniary . characteristics - of 
jobs? 

o Carf' the differences between total effects on hourly 
earnings, weekly earnings, and annual income *be 
explained best by longer hours worked, more weeks 
worked per year, multiple jobs, or some combination 
of these factors? 

o How large are the direct and total effects of voca- 
tional education on earnings and unemployment? 

o Which of the intervening factors are susceptible to 
changes in public policy, and what "policy changes are 
suggested by the estimates found here? 

Description of the NLS Youth Data 

The data used in' this study are from the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience, the Youth Cohort (NLS 
Youth). Both interview and transcript data are used in the 
analyses. The Center for Human Resource Research (CHRR) at the 
Ohio State University, with support from the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and Defense, initiated the NLS Youth interview data collec- 
tion in 1979. The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, with funding from the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, and under a collabora- 
tive agreement with CHRR, supplemented the NLS Youth interview 
data with the high school transcripts of the older members of the 
cohort. The merger of the two data sources provides a f Cost- 
effective and the best available information base to examine the' 
effects of secondary, vocational* 'education on labor market 
experiences. _ ^ 

The NLS Youth is a national probability sample of 12,686 
persons who were between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one when 
originally selected^ for the. survey in 1978. The sample was drawn 
by a household screening process in three stages: a cross- 
sectional sample; a supplemental sample of blacks e Hispanics, and 
economically disadvantaged whites; and a sample of youth serving 
in the military. Both the cross-sectional and supplemental sam- 
ples were stratified by sex in order to obtain relatively equal 
proportions of men and women. The military sample includes an 
oversampling of women and is roughly composed of one-third women 
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and two-thirds men. Weighting procedures have been developed to 
compensate for the oversampling of- these groups.* 

NLS Youth respondents were first interviewed^arly rn 1979,. 
The data collected in the base year included l^a^kg round informa- 
tion about the respondent's family, schooling, and work history. 
In addition, data on current educational and labor market activi- 
ties were obtained. Follow--up interviews with NLS respondents 
have been conducted in 1980, 1981, and 1982. .(Data from the 1882 
interviews are. not yet available.) Key questions relating to 
labor market and educational' experiences and demographic changes 
(e.g., marital status^ were replicated to provide continuity 
across the survey years. Annual interviews with the participants 
in the NLS Youth survey are 'presently scheduled through 1984. 

The transcript collection effort was initiated in 1980 when 
the high school records for persons seventeen years of age and 
older w$re obtained. Transcripts for NLS Youth respondents who 
were fifteen and sixteen at the time of the first interview were 
added to the data files in 1981. The information gathered from 
the transcripts included the grade level at which a course was 
taken, a course. code, the amount of credit received, and the 
letter grade received for the course. These data were then used 
to identify the patterns of vocational participation in high 
school in order to make >a better examination of -the effects of 
vocational .training on the labor market experiences of youth. 



*For a full description of the sampling design, weighting proce- 
dures, and a descriptive analysis of the first year's data, see 
Borus et al., Youth Knowledge Development Report 2.7 Findings 
of the National Longitudinal Survey of Young American s, 1979 
T1980) . 

Weights are used in the cross, tabulations but not in the regres- 
sion analyses undertaken in the present report. Where sample 
sizes permit, analyses are done separately for men and women 1 and 
for whites, blacks, and Hispanics. In most cases the sample 
sizes required that blacks and Hispanic^ be grouped together and 
called "minority." This treatment combines racial and ethnic 
characteristics in a way that is not ideal. But social researjch 
has used this combination of characteristics frequently, and ther 
results here suggest that, in most respects, blacks and Hispanics 
are more like e&ch other (in their labor market behavior) than 
either group is like whites. 



Patterns of . Participation 

As previously noted, transcript data were used "by Campbell, 
Orth, and Seitz (1981) to classify persons into different pat- 
terns of participation in vocational education. This method is 
preferred over both self-report of high school curriculum and 
administrator classification because it reflects the variability 
within the vocational education experience. In most previous 
studies, all students who reported thai; they had followed a voca- 
tional program or who were classified as vocational by school 
administrators were treated as a homogeneous group. Some studies 
have allowed for variations in specialty-area or for the differ- 
ence between courses related or not related to later jobs.- For 
this report, the amount and variation of a student's actual voca- 
tional credits, as indicated on the transcript, were used as 
indices of involvement in secondary vocational education.* 

The patterns of participation were first developed by opera- 
tionalizing five descriptive concepts that reflect different 
aspects of vocational course-taking. Briefly, the descriptive, 
concepts include (1) the number of credits received in vocational 
courses in the program area of specialization; (2) the number of 
program areas in which vocational courses were taken; (3) the 
number of years in which the specialty was pursued; (4) the num-. 
ber of vocational credits in the program area that were deter- 
mined to be supportive of the specialty ' area ; and (5) ^scaled 
measure of whether the specialty was pursued' in the eleventh and/ 
or twelfth grade. A student's area of specialization was defined 
as the program area {e.g., distributive education, home econom- 
ics) in which at least six-tenths of the total number of voca- 
tional credits were received. 

These descriptive concepts were used to construct target . 
profiles. The target profiles represented the set of scores 
hypothesized as most likely to be associated with each pattern 
type. The 'transcript record was used to obtain a profile of 
scores for the descriptive concepts for each student. The actual^ 
case profiles were then compared to the target profiles, and 
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*Seven subject matter areas were identified on students' tran- 
scripts as "vocational." These categories were agriculture, 
marketing and distributive education, health occupations , home 
economics, office occupations, technical education, and trade" and 
industrial occupations. Technical education was combined with 
trade and industrial courses, and the two are identified here as 
a single specialty area. A concerted effort was made to exclude 
fr-om the vocational classifications such course areas as indus- 
trial arts, personal typing, and nonoccupational home ecorfomics. 
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assignment to a pattern was based on the Euclidean distance fac- 
tion.* A case was assigned to the pattern type from which it had 
the least .distance. The five patterns were labeled Concentrator, 
Limited Concentrator, Concentrator/Explorer, JBxplorer, and 
Incidental/Personal, and were ordered by the decree of involve- 
ment in vocational education. 



Concentrators take an average of six vocational credits over 
a, three-year period. Limited Concentrators generally take about 
'half the number of vocational credits as Concentrators, usually 
within a t^o-year span. The next pattern group, Concentratoj 
Explorer , is s imilar to the Limited Concentrator pattern except 
that tjie . vocational • course vgork is usually completed early In the 
high school years. Students classified in the Explorer pattern . 
pursue 'courses in three or more program areas but do not achieve 
any level of specialization . In compari son, Incidenta^r/^ersonal 
students average less than a full credit and gen^catfly complete 
the work in a semester. 

These patterns were used in the analyses in place of the 
traditional curriculum descriptors of vocational, general, and 
college preparatory. Also, in order to evaluate how representa- 
tive the subsample of respondents with transcripts was, persons 
who had completed at least twelve years of school but for whom 
transcript data were either missing or incomplete were included 
in the analyses. This group was labeled "Incomplete Transcript." 



Organization of the Report 
♦ '< " . -j 

The ^balance of this report is organized a^s follows. Chapter 
two explores the possible relationships between secondary voca- 
tional education and job search activities . A -series of cross- 
tabulations, with chi-square tests of significance, were used for 
these analysis. Cross-tabulations were also conducted to examine 
the relative association between vocational training aind various 
measures of labor market experience — hours worked per week, 
unionization , type of job, weeks unemployed , and others . These 
results are presented in chapter three. Chapter four presents 



*For a full description of the methodology and techniques used to 
construct and validate the patterns of participation variable,, 
the reader Ls referred to the work by Campbell, Orth, and Seitz' 
(1961). A ' 
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the estimates from a series of regression equations which ulti- 
mately focus on .earnings. Conclusions and policy, implications 

are discussed in chapter five.* • 
v r 

■ . • : * 
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*Readers who prefer a descriptive and less technical approach to 
these issues 'will find chapters t^wo 1 and three more to their lift- 
ing and may prefer merely to skim chapter €our. However, the 

, absence jof controls for such influences as socioeconomic ''origins 
or level of education should ^caution* against the interpretation 
cH| differences in tables as estimates, of effects of vocational 
education. Chapter four pres£rcjfs a nxree|£echnical -approach, to 
modeling some of these labor jtf&rket otftcfofnes ^^trolli^g 
for multiple influences. Bj/t not all^^^T^mgyrp th^t are 
described in chapters twp^and three are modeled, in chapter four. 
For example, no formal modeling was attempted of the job search 0 
process, the distribution^ of fringe benefits, 'or the 'incidence of 
multiple job holding. . In some instances this is attributable .to 

• time and resource constraints of this project; in other instances 
to a judgment tfcek. little additional information would be g leaped 
from ^formal models. ' ' * 



. * CHAPTER TWO ' , " 

JOB SEARCH METHODS 

/ 

The Function of Job Search Methods 

As ^illustrated in the preceding ' di scuss ion, the transition , 
from school to employment may be influenced by many factors* A 
significant facet of the matching process between an iriQIvidual 1 s 
skills and available jobs may be the pattern of job searching 
that the individual follows* ' Job search methods are either , 
direct — contacting the employer at the place of business or 
responding to an advertisement placed by the ^mployer , or through 
some form of brokerage — employment services pr friends and rela- 
tives* Depending upon the type of job being, sought, there is 
some evidence that direct employer contact' end job information^ 
secured through family and friends have in t/he past been found to 
be the most productive strategies (Parnes 1^54; Rees and Shultz 
1970; Egan 1976; Becker 1977)* 

An analysis of th'e- 1981 interview data from the NLS Youth ' 
results in findings that are generally- consistent with this con- 
clusion,, although some notable changes are evident* Direct em- 
ployer contact and family and friends are still the most success 
ful strategies, but they are very closely followed -by private 
employment agencies and newspaper advertisements as successful 
sources of information about " jobs * (These findings. are discussed 
in more* detail at a later point in, this section*) 

Assuming that this accumulated evidence in fact reflects the 
reality of the job search situation fof the large proportion of 
individuals, it becomes important to know what approach voca- 
tional graduates take-in their job search, and Whether they 
choose those methods most likely to be successful* At the same 
t/ime, it is necessary *to recognize that many other factors may 
Influence the job search pattern, and some accounting of them 
must be attempted* 

A preliminary consideration of these factors was provided 
through an examination 'of the NLS Youth data* A subsample'* of 
these data was^useful for this purpose* A substantial group of 
persons in the ;sample had responded affirmatively in 1979, 1980, 
and 19811 to the' question, Were you seeking employment during, the 
four-week period prior, to the interview? .They answered 



*Because of the requirement that respondents must be searching 
for a job, this sample is a subset of the larger group of high 
school graduates whose responses were considered in subsequent 
analyses* ♦ t 
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additional questions that provided an estimate of the degree to 
which the various job search strategies were used. A supple- 
mental series of questions answered by this sample in 1981 also 
provided an estimate over a longer period about the success rate 
of the strategies used. 

Job Search Strategies and Controlling Factors 

A series* of tables was prepared that showed the relationship 
between job search strategies and potential controlling factors, 
in addition to the factors of primary interest — vocational educa- 
tion and voc^tio.nal speciality (e.g., trade and industry). Those 
variables included in the tables are as follows:* 

Potential Controlling Factors 

* o School enrollment status * 

o y Educational level 

o Race and sex 

o Reason for job search 

o Type of job sought (e.g*, full-time, part-time) 

o Current employment status 

Job Search Strategies 

o State employment service N 

d Pr ivate employment service 

. o Direct employer contact 

o Friends and relatives 

o Advertisements 

o School employment services 

o Other methods 

The probability of the. effect of a job search strategy was 
tested by a chi-square test*, both for over-all effect and- for the 
relationship of each category of classifying factor to each of 
the job search strategies. The tables provide the overall per- 
centage of the sample using each job search strategy (there are 
slight differences between tables due to rounding), and the 
percentage of -each category of classifying factor using each 
.strategy. Th\e tables (numbers* 2-1 through 2-9) are presented at 
'the end of this chapter. 

in general, the respondents in the NLS Youth sample reported 
using the strategy of directly contacting an employer most often 



*The significance tests reported in this discussion are chi- 
square tests of single cell deviations from expected frequencies 
with one degree of freedom. The expected frequencies are Calcu- 
lated by the generally accepted methods based upon the row and 
, .column marginals -and the total number of pases. 



(60-61 percent)) followed by responding to- advertisements (39-40 
percent) and then seeking job information through friends and 
relatives (15-19 percent). The remaining strategies in frequency 
of reported use were* use of state employment services (14 
percent), school employment services (6-8 percent), private 
employment services (4-5 percent), &nd all other methods (9-12 
percent) . Despite careful wording of the survey question, it is 
possible that the frequency for direct employer contact wa? 
inflated because the respondents may have used more than one 
method*, and all successful job searches eventually involved a 
contact with the employer. This perhaps encouraged respondents 
'to report this approach to the exclusion of other methods • Thes.e 
percentages, however, form a basis for examining the possible 
influence of each of the mediating factors on selection of a job 
search strategy > 



Job Search Strategies and Patterns of Participation 

o Concentrators make above average use of state 
employment services ♦ 

o Concentrators make above average -use of 
advertisements. 

The effects of primary interests in* this study are those of 
the patterns of vocational education participation. Examination 
of table 2-1* reveals no general effect of the patterns that" are 
consistent across all^threfe years of the survey data. Concentra- 
tors-were more likely in 1979 and 1980 than Incideatal/Pe'rsonal 
participants or those with no vocational credits to use state . 
employment services. But the relationship did not hold up in the 
1981 data*. Similarly, Concentrators were less likely than those 
other two groups to use friends and relatives as sources of job 
information. But in 1981, they used' that source with about the 
same frequency as did Incidental/Personal participants. 



*£xcept as specifically noted, these and the following tables 
which show di str ibution -of cases do so through the use of 
weighted percentages. This decision was made because the raw 
numbers fo 1 lowing in each eel 1 required readjustments to account 
for oversampling as identified in the chapter 1 discussion of the 
NLS Youth. The weighting results in estimated cell frequencies 
which are based upon the estimate total population at the time of 
sample interview. The percentages can represent .the relationship 
with reasonable accuracy, whereas re seal ling the cell estimated 
frequencies would introduce an a3}3itional source of rounding 
error. The reader is cautioned in those instances when the 
actual sample size for any category falls below twenty-five 
cases. Cases with missing data are excluded . 
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Concentrators were significantly more likely than the average to 
report use of advertisements in the 1980 survey (56 percent corn- 
spared to 39 percent) and Concentrator/Explorers were abo'tft three 
times as likely to use private employment ageftcies as the average 
high school graduate in both 1979 and 1980* This, trend did not 
hold for 1981. If contacting the employer directly or with the 
help of friends and relatives is more effective, vocational 
education should address this issue, perhaps by providing more 
effective- job search orientation, or by arranging for effective 
employer contacts. (See also McKinney et al. 1981.) 



Success Rates of Job Search Strategies 

Job search success through §£tate employment services 
is inversely related to secondary vocational 
training. 

Concentrators are unusual ly successful users of ^ 
newspaper advertisements . 

-» 

Table .2-2 presents the relative success of the job search 
s£&trf.egies . State employment services are particular ly ' ineffec- 
tive., for Concentrators, but improve in effectiveness as voca- 
tional concentr2fcXoh decreases . Private employment services show 
a similar pattern. A reverse trend exists for school employment 
services. Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers are most suc- 
cessful with newspaper advertisements. The relative lack of suc- 
cess of Limited Concentrators in use of advertisements does not 
have a readily apparent explanation. Trends are also not appar- 
ent for secondary vocational graduates in the successful . use of 
direct employer contacts or contacts through friends and rela- 
tives, although some success is reported. The most successful 
users of these categories appear to be those with .little x>r Ho 
vocational training . \ 

* 

The effect of vocational education on job search approaches 
can be seen another way in table 2-3. The use of the various 
strategies by different vocational specialists is tabulated here. 
The .overall pattern reflects little deviation from the average 
use of each strategy among the specialties. Among the vocational 
education respondents, however, those who specialized in trade 
and industry y/ere significantly more likely to report the use. of 
friends and relatives* in a job search. Another interesting trend 
is noted in 'the use of school employment service by those with no 
specialty, that is, those who took no vocational credits or who 
did not concenfrate enough to deve lop a specialty. This signi f i- 
cant trend, across all three survey years) will be further expli- 
cated in 4 the tables showing the ef f ects of enrollment ,and educa- 
tional level. These data are shown in tables 2-4 and 2-5. 
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Strategy Use and Educational Enrollment 

o School employment services are primarily used by 
those enrolled, arid rarely serve the job search 
process after graduation -or school leaving . 

Enrollment status is seen as a significant determiner of 
strategy use. , Persons who were enrolled in school reported use 
of school employment services ten or more times as frequently as 
those not currently enrolled, and 'except for contacts through 
relatives and friends or directly with employers, this tendency 
was -reversed for all other strategies. In the instance of the 
two exceptions, both groups reported about average usage of the 
strategies. Educational level was also clearly associated with 
increased use of school employment services. For those in the 
third and fourth years of postsecondary 'education, this strategy 
was reported at two to three times the average use. No ot*)er 
trends were evident relating to educational* level, although' there 
were isolated significant frequencies of possible interest. 

- First, all job searchers who were # completing fifteen years 
of education reported making direct employer contacts in 197 9, 
but only the average. number made direct -employer ' contacts in 1980 
ot 1981. Second, nearly twice as many respondents who had com- 
pleted thirteen years of education reported use of school place- 
ment^ services in 1979. Perhaps this finding is a function of 
students taking short term programs of one year only in technical 
and community colleges. In any case, *what has become evident 
from consideration of these last three tables is that the use of 
school employment services appears largely to be a function of 
current enrollment, program completion, or near approach to post- 
secondary program completion. School employment services are not 
seen as available or useful to 'those who have graduated or left 
school, for example, those who have lost a previous job (see 
table 2-7) . . 

If use of school placement services is an effective job 
search strategy, there are policy implications in these findings 
which apply specifically to* the secondary Schools* Follow up - „ 
programs providing job search assistance may be appropriate. 
Referring back to table 2-2, it may be observed that school 
employment services are somewhat effective for Concentrators and 
for those with no vocational education. To the degree that the 
services are not effective, then either improvements of the ser- 
vices or redirection of* the users appears to be in order. The 
evidence on this point is therefore mixed (see McKinney et al. 
1981, J982). 



Strategy Use by Race and Sex 



o Blagk males and females are hicjher than average users 
of relatively unsuccessful state employment services. 

There may also be differences in the use of the various job 
search strategies as a function of the race and sex of the 
respondents (table 2-6). Only two trends are observable in these 
data. Black males and females reported consistently above 
average use of state; employment services. White 1 males report 
consistently less use o£ advertisements. The situation with the 
black respondents indicates a possibly serious problem in^ -job 
search strategy for these groups because the reported success • 
rate for state employment services may be as low as 5 percent 
( Egan 1976) . Moreover, the black respondents reported the " lowest 
success rate for this strategy compared to other strategies with 
only one exception—school employment services for black males 
(table not shown). Since advertisements were also relatively 
unproductive, 12 percent, the tendency of White males to avoid 
this method may indicate more awareness of job search 
effectiveness. However, the more recent evidence presented in 
table 2-2 suggests the appropriateness of a change in use of 
advertisements. , 



Strategy Use and Reason for Search - - 

o Those who have lost their ( jobs or are unemployed 
for other reasons- tend to turn to the relatively 
* unsuccessful state employment services. 

The use of job search strategies may also vary as a functio^n 
of 'the reason for the job search. Table 2-7 classifies the use 
of strategy by reasons. There were few trends observable in the 
data in this table. In the 1980 and 1981 data collections, those 
who had lost their jobs were significantly ' more likely to us.e 
state employment services, and those who were searching .while 
employed are less likely to do so. This finding may be associ- 
ated with the requirement that . individuals must register with 
state employment services in order to qualify for unemployment 
compensation. Registration at the state employment service would 
be useful documentation of job searching for the unemployed. 
There seems , however, to be little meaningful association between 
job search strategies and reasons for engaging in the job search \ 
/ ' . 

Table 2-8 categorizes the job search strategies by type of' 
job wanted, that is," whether the job is part time, full time, or 
not specified. Part-time workers tfend not to use the state 
employment services, but at least for the 1980 and 1981 surveys, 
they were more likely to use the school employment services . 
Otherwise, there are no trends in use of the search strategies by 
job types \ * 
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Strategy Use and Labor Force Status 



' Table 2-9 shows some interesting trends in the relationship > 
of labor force status to job search strategy. There 'is a trend 
for the unemployed to make greater than average use of £he state 
employment services and for those who were out of the labor 'forfce 
rather than employed to make less than average use of this ser- 
vice. There' is ^also a trend for those out of the. labor force to 
make less use of advertisements and more use of schoQl employment 
services. This latter finding is consistent with the earlier 
trends noted*' for enrollment status and levels of education, 
because' it is reasonable to assume that many students are out of 
the labor- force, and are also the group most likely to use school 
employment services . 



The Picture Overall 

When the results are considered as a whole, the use of two 
job search strategies departed from the average most frequently 
across all categories. They are use of state employment services 
and u'se of school employment services. The groups who used them 
were not the same. The unemployed , blacks, those not enrolled in 
school, and. those searching because of lOat jobs turned to the 
state agencies. The school agencies were used by those just 
returning to the labor force, part-time workers, some of those 
Seeking -work because of hardship, those who had completed thir- 
teen, fifteen or sixteen years of school, and those who were cur- 
rently enrolled in school. N Vocational education graduates were 
not confined to any of these descriptions, and did not have a 
significant deviation from the average of the population in a 
consistent way for any strategy. There were, however, several 
noteworthy ex cept ions . 

Vocational Concentrators, in two of the three years showed a 
slight tendency toward above average use of the, state employment 
services, in which they were even less successful than the sample 
as a whole, which generally received a low percentage of job of- 
fers through this service. Also, > they were slightly less likely 
to use the more successful approach of contacting friends and 
relatives thart the remainder of the sample. . Moreover, the Con- 
centrators and , Concentrator/Explorers were only half as success- 
ful in direct employer contacts as those with Incidental/Personal 
or no vocational training. On the positive side, Concentrators . 
made- average or above average use of advertisements in two of the 
three years. They reported substantially above average success 
with this strategy, as did the Concentrator/Explorers. 

* * 

It thus appears that assistance in Job search strategies is 
an appropriate policy consideration for vocational graduates. 
Perhaps they need specific assistance .in presenting themselves in 
interview situations, in securing interviews, and in selecting , , 
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among the available job search strategies. These skills could be 
taught as a part of the vocational education curriculum, as some 
schools already do. ' 
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TABLE 2-1 



THE 



USE OF JCB SEARCH STRATEGIES BY PATTERNS CF VOCATION*. PARTICIPATION 
(PERCENTAGE CF USE BY CLASS IF ICAT ION) 



State , FHvate 
Employment Employment 
Service Service 


Direct 
Employer 
Contact 


Friends and 
Relatives . 


Advertisement 


i 

7 School 
Employment 
Service 


^Orher 


Concentrator 

79 16.4 

80 * 20.5 

81 9.1 


8.2 
5.7 
5.5 


68*4 
5 7.0 ' ' 
60.9 


17.4 
12.6 
17.8 


40.7 

56.1* 

35.1 


3.2 
8.4 , 
6.2 


.7.5' 
11.4 
10.8 


* Limited Concentrator 
79 1 3.1 
*' 80 14.7 
81 2K0 


4.1 
6.3 
9.3 


53.6 
58.6 
53.2 


19.0 
15.8 
24.2 


. 47.2 
44.6 
39.5 


2.4 

1.6* 

6.1 


9.3 
6.6 
15.9 


Go nee n tr a 1o r / Exp I or e r 

79 M.4 

80 7.5 

81 22.0 


15.5* 
13.3* 
5.7 


5U5 
52.6 
57.2 


26.7 
19.1 
15.1 


37.7 
35.1 
50.9 


2.9 
5.3 
4.* 


4.6 
7.1 
11.9 


Expl orer 
79t !f»9 
80t 15; 7 
91 1 8*5 


.0 
.0 
1.6 


86.8 
. 80.7 
42.3 


3*0 
20.7 
9.9 


48.9 
43.9 
' 53.6 


•0 
♦0 
13.5 

* > 


23.5 
3.7 
7.4 * 


Inc 1 dent a i /Per son a 1 
7.9 14.4 k • 

80 1 2.5 ♦ ' 

81 14.6 


2.5 
3.8 
4.5 


'62.2 
64.3 
56.2 


20.5 
15.5 ' 
17.4 


39.1 
34.2 
46.2 


6.0 
10.7* t 
' 9.1 L 


16.7* 
9.8 
1.5.5 - 


Nonvocatlonal 

79 9.7 . 

80 7.0* 

81 1 1 .0* 


4.1 
6.5 
5.3 


52.2 
57.9 
56.5 


20*4 
17.2 
20.5 


42.0 
34.2 
41.8 


13^3* 
T0.6* 
9.8 


1 1.7 

14.0* 

12.3 


Incomplete Transcript 

79 15.5 

80 1 9.4*- 

81 17.4 


4.5 

.0* 
7.0 


64.7 
60.2 " 
59.4 


17.7 
13.8 
19.7 


41.1 
42.6 
. , 44.6 


3.9 
7.0 
4.9 . 


9.3 
7.7 
11.7 


Total 

79 1 4.0 

80 14.2 

81 1 6.0 


4.8 
4.1 
6.1 


60.5 
60.2 
57.1 


19.5 
15.4 
19.3 


41.2 
39.4 - 
43.8 


. 5.5 
7.9 
7.0 


1 1.5 
9.3 
13.2 


NOTE; Percentages do not add up to 100 because 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, and 1981 survey years 


more than one strategy could be used. The /Sample 
were 1,186, 1,400, and 1,738, respectively. 



*F¥obablll ty _< .05 

tBased on less than 25 casas 
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TA8LE 2-2 

SUCCESS RATES OF JCB*SEARCH STRATEGIES BY PATTERNS OF VOCATIONS PARTICIPATION 
(PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESS BY CLASSIFICATION) 



State 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Pr ivate 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Olrect 
Employer 
Contact 



Friends and 
Relatives 



Advertisement 



Schoo I 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Concentrator 
No Offer 
Offer I 
n 



96.5 
,3.5 

28 



Limited Concentrator 
No Offer 93.2 
Offer 6.8 

' n 65 

Concen tra tor/ Explorer 
No Offer 85.9 
Offer 14.1 
n 40 



Exp I orer 
No Offer 
Offer 
n 



100.0 
.0 

9 



98.5 
1.5 
19 



91.0 
9.0 
43 



63.3 
36.7 
23 



35.9 
64.1 
3 



88.8 
1 1.2 

65 



82.2 
17.8 
123 



87.8 
1 2.2 
74 



97.0 
3.0 
13 



87.8 
12.2 
88 



80.7 
19.3 
153 



86.1 
13.9 
86 



86.2 
13.8 

19 . 



78.3 
21.7 
45 



91.0 
9.0 

95 



75.8 
24.2 
61 



66.0 
34.0 
14 



87.6 
12.4 
14 



91.7 
8.3 

28 



100.0 
.0 

16 



100.Q 
.0 

1 



Inc 1 dent a I /Per sona I 
No Offer 94. 
Offer . 6, 

n - 112 



87.0 
13.0 

66 



77.6 
22.4 
244 



83.2 
16.8 

280 



81 .4 
18.6 
183 



91 .2 
8.8 
71 



NonvocaHonal 
No Offer 
Offer 
n 



94.5 
5.5 

67 



81.6 
18.4 

32 



70.5 
29.5 
140 



79.3 
20.7 
157 



85*0 
15.0 
96 



86.2 
13.8 
41 



Incomplete Transcript 
No Offer - 90.7 
Offer 9.3 
n 307 



Total 
No Offer 
Offer 
n 



92.3 
7.7 

628 



78.6 
21.4 
154 



82.6 
17.4 

340 



82.1 
17.9 
504 



80.1 
19.9 

1 1 6S5 



83.8 
16.2 
547 



83.0 
17.0 
1330 



85.3 
14.7 

393 



83.8 
16.2 
887 



88.6 
1 1.4 

75 



89.9 
10.1 
246 



NOTE: Percentages do nof add up to 100. because more than one strategy could be used* 
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TABLE 2-3 



THE USE OF JOB SEARCH STRATEGIES 8Y VOCATIONAL SPECIALTY 
(PERCENTAGE Of USE BY CLASSIFICATION) 



State 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Private 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Direct 
• Employer 
Contact 



Friends and 
Relatives 



Advert! sonant 



School 
Empl oyment 
Serv Ice 



Other 



No Spec! alty 






19.0 


79 


12.3 


3.5 


56.3 


80 


9.6* 


5.2 


61 .6 


16.1 


81 


12.8 


4.0 


57.S 


18.4 


Agr Icu 


Iture 






24.0 


79 


4.8 


.0 


47.3 • 


80 


20.9 . 


8.0 


52.0 


23.7 


81 


17.4 


.0 


58.0 


14.3 


Office 










79 


14.7 


6.2 


60.4 


22.0 


. 80 ■ 


11.5 


7.3 


60.7 


.13.5 


81 


14.6* 


9.0* 


53.6 


18.1 



39.4 

31.6* 

41.4 



35.9 
22.2 
34/0 



43.2 
43.5 
47.2 



10.1* 

11.9 

10.7 



.0 
1 1 .3 
6.6 



4.6 
6.9 
7.5 



14*4 

12.5* 

13.6 



9.0 
.0 
16.4 



1\?.4 
8.6 
1 1.9 



Trade and Industry 

79 10.6 5.6 

80 20.6 2.3 

81 23.8 * 1.6* 



62.7 
54.2 
55.4 



Distributive Education/Heal th/Home Economics 



79 
80 
81 



17.1 
10.1 
19.6 



4.3 

-5.0 
.0 



55.7 
59.6 
66.5 



17.7 

25.5* 

25.4 



18.1 
19.4 
22.1 



46.8 
44*5 
35.4 



29.1 
33.5 
47.5 



3.0 
4.2 



5.9 
1.7 
2.4 



4.7 
t6.0* 
21.3* 



7.r 

1.9 
17.2 



Incomplete Transcript 


4.5 


64.7 


79 


15.5 


80 


19.4* 


6.0 


60.2 


81 


17.4 


7.0 


59.4 


Total 








79 


14.0 


4.8 


60.5 


80 


14.2 


5.9 


60.2 


81 


16.0 


6.1 


57.1 



17.7 
13.8 
19.7" 



19.5 
15.4 
19.3 



41.1 
42.6 
44.6 



41.2 
39.4 
43.8 



3.9 
7.0 
4.9 



5.5 

: 7.9 
7.0 



9.3 
7.7 
11.7 



1 1.5 
9.3 
13.2 



NOTE: • Percentages do not add up- to 100 because more than one strategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979, '1$80, and 1981 survey years were 1,186, 1,400, and 1,738, respectively. 

**ProbabIIIty <_ .05 

tsed on less than 25 cases ^ 
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TABLE 2-4 

THE USE CF JOB* SEARCH STRATEGIES BY ENROLLMENT STATUS 
( PERCE NTA(£ CF USE BY CLASSIFICATION) 





State 


Fr Ivate 


Direct 






School 






Empl oyment 


Employment 


Employer 


Friends and 




Employment 






Service 


Service 


Contact 


Relatives 


Advert 1 serrent 


Service 


Other 


Enrolled 


- 






• 






79 


7.6* 


2.1* 


65.5 


22.0 


33.5* 


,1 2.0* 


1 4.1 


80 


5.4* 


3.1* 


61 .0 


15.8 


, 30.2* 


19.0* 


10.9 


81 


5.7* 


3.1* 


5 7.2 


16.4 


32.9* 


20.5* 


12.4 










0 








Not Enrol led 














79 


18.7* 


6.7* 


' 58.4 


. 17.7 


46.8* 


.8* ' 


9.6 


80 


18.9* 


7.5 




15.2 


44<4* 


1.9* 


8.4 


81 


20.1* 


7.3 


57.1 


* '20.6 


48.2* * 


1.6* 


13.5 


Total 
















79 


1,4.0 


4.8 


6X).5 


19.5 


41.2 


5.5 


11.5 


80 


14.2 


6.0 


60.2 


15.4 


39.4 ' ^ 


7.9 


9.3 


81 


16.0 


6.1 


57.1 


19.3 


* 43.8 


, 7.0 


" 1 3.2 



NOTE: Percentages do not add up to 100 because more than one Vbrategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, and 1981 survey years were 1,186, t,400, and 1,738, resect Ivel y. 



*Probab!11ty < .05 
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TABLE 2-5 

THE USE OF JOB' SEARCH STRATEGIES BY LEVEL CF EDUCATION 
. " " (PERCENTAGE CF USE BY CLASSIFICATION) 



r 



State Pr Ivate Direct 

Employment Employment Employer Friends and 
Service. " > Service . Contact Relatives 



Advertl sement 



School 
Employment, 
Serv Ice * Ofher 



1 2 Years Completed » 



79 16.2 


$.7 


61.8 


k 1 8.1 




42.4 


80 18.1* 


6.1 


60.6 


16.0 




45.8* 


81 18.4* . 


5.2 


58.8 


21.0 




46.8 


13 Years Completed 












79 11.6 


3.3 


55.5 


21 .8 




40.3 


80 8.0* 


4.2 


53.6 


15.5 


j 


30.8* 


,81 15.8 


7.8 


56.0 


18.5 




40.1 


1 4 Years Completed 




> 








79 7.9 


3.2 


57.6 


2 4.2 




38.5 


80 9.3 


5.4 - 


62.0 


1 1.1 




33.0 


81 5.8 


4.1 


53.8 


1 1 .0* 




* 36.0 


15 Year£ Completed 












79 5* 2* 


.0 


100.0* 


20.7 




32.8 m 


80 6.9* 


4.1 


62.1 


17.7 




23.7* 


81 ' 7.0* 


5.3 


51.9 


17.7 




33.8 


1 6 or More Years Completed 










79t 29.9 


1 2.6 


44.1 


1 2.6 




55.9 ' 


80 8.2 


* 14.7* 


70*4 


13.1 




'26.4 


81 17.9 


18.3* 


53.*4 


18*6 




. 43.4 








■ S 






Tota 1 












79 1 4.0 


4,8 


61 .7 


* 19.5 




41.2 


80 '1*4.2 


6.0 


' 60.2 . 


15.4 




39.4 


81 16.0 


6.1 


57.1 ' . 


19.3 




43. 8* 



3.0* 
3.3* 
1.9* 



9.5* 
10.2 
7.2 



6.5 . 
9.7 
16.7* 



\ 



15.9* 
29.9* 
34.9*- 



18.1* 

20.2** 

14.7* 



5.5 
7.9 
7.0 



10-O 
6.2* 

1U3 



10.9 

16.8*. 

17.5 



13.8 
11.3 
13.8 



1-4.6 
1 4.B 
• 13.6 



14.2 
10.2 
25.1* 



11.5 
9.3 
13.2 



NOTE: Percentages, do not add up to 100 .because more than one strategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, ©fed 1981 survey years were 1,186, 1,400, and 1,738, respectively. 



X 



*ProbabN1ty_< .05 . -<v 
tBased on (ess than 25 cases 
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TABLE 2-6 

THE US^SF JOB SEARCH STRATEGIES BY RACE AND SEX 
(FERC^NTAGE OF* USE BY CW^SJFlCATI ON) 



State - 
Empl oyment. 
Service 


Pc 1 va te 
Employment 
Serv Ice 


Direct 
Emp 1 oyer * 
Contact 


Friends and 
R&lat I veq 

< >v IU|, 1 TWO 


nu vui i i c> tni t?j 1 1 

"> 


ocnoo 1 / 
cyrvjce ^ 


Of kcn- 

vrner 


H 1 spa n i c Ma 1 e 








lib 






79 10.£ 


7.8 


59.5 


27.5 


34.6 


1 1 R 
1 l .0 




80 1 8 1 1 


8.1 


67.1 


18.6 


100*0* 


2.1 




81 19.1 


3.9 


54^Q 


22.6 


45.6 


5.2 , 


14.7 


Block Male 














79 » 22^6* 


4.6 


61 .4 


15.8 




£ "5; 

D.J 


.10 "51 

• 1 Z.J 


' 80 22.6* 


3.9 


59.5 


1 1 .7 






11 c 

11 0 


* 8t 25.3*" 


1 1.4* 


56.6 


N 22.7 


42.3 


4.9 


10.7 , 


Wh i te Ma 1 e f % 














79 10.8 


2.9 


58.0 


23*1 




5 .0 


1 9 a 

I Z» O 


■ 80 V^.l 


4*7 


61 .8 


18. 1 






1 1 n 


81 17.6 


5.7* 


5*7.8 


20.4 


. 37.6*^ 


8.6 


14.9 


« HI ^ nan f c F&tnni *p 














79 10.2 


2.0 


62.1 


17.0 


4fi.fi 
to* 0 


19 1 


1 v 1 *9 » 


§0 * 1 1 .5 


8.2 


51 .7 


1 7.5 


46.2 


1 Q/1* 
*W < 


Q O 


81 . 19.5 


9.9 


46.5 


, 21.4 


51 .4 


8.0 


11.0 


Black Female 














79 23.3* 




57.4 


1 1.6 


42.8 


4.2 


9.7 


80 22.4* - 


10.4* 


63.9 


8.8 


44*2 


9.9 


7.1 * 


81 "23.0* 


6.5 


55^.3 , 


- 14.2 


47.6 


5.0 


10.8 


White Female 


9 












79 14.0 


5;9 


63.2 


. 18*.2 . 


47.7* ' 


5.0/ 


1.0.9 


80' 10.1* 


v ' 6.5 


57.8 


14.1 


.44.8 


8*6 


7.7 


; 81 10.2* > 


7.6 


57.5 


18. T 


49.8* 


* 6.2 


12.4 


Total 














79 1 4.0 / 


4.8 


60.5 


19.5 


41*2 


. 5*5 ' 


.1 1.5 


80 14.2 


6.0 


60.2 


15.4 


40.1 


7.9 


9.3 


81 16.0 


6.1 


*57.1 


19.3 


43.8 


■ 7.0 • . 


4 55.2 



NOTE: Percentages do not add" up to 100 because more than one strategy could be used. The sample' 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, and 1981 survey years were 1,186, 1,400, and 1,738, respectively. 



•Probability _< .05 

tBased on less than 25 cases 
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TABLE 2-7 

THE USE CF JOB SEARCH STRATEGIES BY REASONS FOR SEARCH 
(PERCENTAGE OF USE BY CLASS IFICATION) 



State 
^ Employment 
Serv Ice 



Private 
Employment 
Serv Ice 



Direct 
Employer 
Contact 



Friends and 
Relatives 



Ad vert I sement 



School 
Employment 
Service 



-Other 



Involuntary Separation 



79 22*9 


8.0 


61.1 


13.5 


46.5. 


6.0 


12.3 


,80 23.8* 


8.6 


68.2 


16.3 


41.3 


2.3* 


6.3 


81 32.9* 


5.1 


57.5 


27.1* 


56.8* 


7.6 


14.3 


Other Financial 


Hardship 












79 18.0 


2.8 


64.4 ' 


14.1 


42.5 


6.0 . 


9.3 


80 16.2 


5.1 


59.9 


15.1 


43.1 


10.9 


8.3 


81 17.4 


5.0 




17.8 


47.2 _ 


Q.Q* 


11.5 



Voluntary Separation 

79 19.1 5.6 

80 16.8 6.5 

81 24-5* 8.2 



66.9 
62.4 
62.7 



23.8 
18.3 
18.6 



40.5 
44.5 
48.8 



2.6 
7.2 
5.9 



3.9* 

8.5 

9.2 



Other 

79 7.9 

80 18.3 
8^ 16.5 

Wh i I e Employed 

79 11.0 

80 9.7* 

81 8.9* 

Total 

79 13.6 * 

80 14.3 

81 6.2 



4.4 
8.0 



5.7 
6.1 
6.4 



<4> 



4.8 

6.T* 



49.8 
52.9 
57.2 



60.5 
60.1 
59.0 



61.4 
60.7 
57.4 



10.5 
8.3 
14.7 

21.5 
15.7 " 
18.7 



19.2 
15.5 
19.4 



33.2 
'29.0 
26.5* 



42.4 
37 .,1 
40.8 



41.7 
39.7 
44.1 



^ 1 1.1* 
13.9 
1.7.1* 



5.2 
6.6 
4.8* 



5.5 
7.9 
7.0 



25.3* 
24.7* 
15.6 



1 0.7 
9^2 
14.7 



10.6 
9.4 
13.3 



NOTE: Percentages do not add up to 100 because rrore than one strategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979> 1980, and 1981 survey years were 1,112, 1,390, and 1,727, respectively. i ~ 



♦Probability < .05 



ERsLC 



35 



55 
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TABLE 2-8 



THE USE CF 306 SEARCH STRATEGIES BY TYPE CF JOB SOUGHT 
(PERCENTAGE CF USE aY CLASSIFICATION) 




State Frlvate Direct- School 

Empl oyment Empl oyment Empl oyer Friends and Ernpl oyment 

Service Service Contact Relatives Advertisement, Service 



Of- her 



Part-time, 
79 
80 
81< 



\ • 

6.4* 
5.3* 
4.6* 



4.2 
3.1 
1.9* 



54.3 
54.7 
56.7 



2 6.3* 
14.2 
1 4.4 



4^.7 
42.7 
4 7.5 



7.9 
18.7* 
13.5* 



10.3 
8.6 
10.8 



Ful I -time 

79 15.5 

80 16.2 

81 18.8* 



-5.0 
6.6 
6.9 



62.7 
61.8 
57.4 



18.0 
15.8 
20.2 



40.9 
38.9 
43.3 



5.1 

5.7* 

5.9 



11.8 
9.5 
13.6 



Not Specified 

79 31.6* 

80 .0 

81 .0 



2.4 
.0 
.0 



42.7 
58.0 
.0 



20.6 
.0 
1 4.7 



35.7 
80.0 
24.3 



.0 
.0 
.0 



13.5 
20.0 
75.7* 



Total 

79 * 14.1 

80 14.3 

81 16.0 



4.8 
6.0 
6.1 



60.8 
60.5 
57.2 



19:6 
,15.5 
19.3 



41.4 
39.6 
43.9 



5.5 
7.9 
7.0 



13.2 



NOTE: Percentages do not add up to 100 because more than one strategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, and 1981 survey years were 1,182, 1,394, and 1,736, respectively. 



"Probabll Ity < .05 
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TABLE 2-9 

THE USE CF JOB SEARCH STRATEGIES BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
(PERCENTAGE" OF USE BY CLASSIFICATION) 



r State 
Empfoyment 
Serv Ice 



Private 
Empl oyment 
Service 



Olrect 
Emp I Qyer 
Contact 



Friends and 
Re lat I ves 



Ad vert I sement 



School 
Employment 
Service Other 



Empl oyed 

79 11.5 

80 10. I* 

81 1 1 .5* 



5.6 
6.4 
5.6 



59.8 
"60.4 
58.0' 



22.2 
15.9 
19.2 



42.0 
38.6 
42.1 



5.2 
6.8 
5.4 



10.3 
9.2 
1*4.8 



Uh empl oyed 

79 23.6* 

80 24.8* 

81 , 25.7* 



5.8 
6.7 
7.6 



60.6 
59*2 
53.4 



13.5* 

15.5 

18.1 



46.4 

48.9* 

51.6* 



3.2 
6.4 
6.8 



12.5 
7.5 
11.5 



Out of the Labor Force** 

79 6.8* .2* 

80 4.2* 2.2* 

81 7.0* 2.5 



63.0 
61 .9 
65.9 



20.2 
13.0 
24.4 



29.7* 
18.6* 
25.7* 



10.4* 
15.9* 
16.9* 



1 4. 1 

14.1* 

10.1 



Total 

79 . 14. a 

80 14.2 

81 16.0 



4.8 
5.9 
6.1 



60.5 
60.2 
57.1 



19.5 
15.4 
19.3 



41.2 
39.4 
43.8 



5.5 
7.9 
7.0 



11..5 
9.3 
13.2 



NOTE: fercentages do not add up to J00 because more than one strategy could be used. The sample 
sizes for the 1979, 1980, and 1981 survey years were 1,186, 1,400, and 1,738, respectively. 

•Probability .05 . 

♦♦Status as of the interview .week; however, these respondents reported looking for work, within the 
past four weeks. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF POTENTIAL MEDIATING CONDITIONS 



- As described in chapter 1/ this study was designed to exam- 
ine the hypothesis that the effect of secondafy' vocational educa- 
tion upon earnings is indirect, being mediated through a variety 
of conditions that may §**~may not be independent of the secondary 
school curriculum. In this chapter, a set of preliminary exami- 
nations of several such conditions are reported. These were then 
used to select variables that are included in the regression 
models discussed in chapter 4. 

The Variables selected for the preliminary examination are 
suggested by the relationship postulated in figure 1-1, chapter 
1, These variables, listed next, can be divided into two £asic 
groups — Employment Stability aftd Regularity, and Types of Jobs* 

Employment Stability and Regularity Variables include, the 

following : 
*» 

o Multiple job holding 

o Total number *of jobs held 

o weeks in the labor force per year 

o Weeks worked per year 

o Weeks unemployed per year 

o Job tenure 

o Employment experience 

o Job separation 

Types of Jobs Variables are as follows: 

o Occupation 

o Industry 

,o - Job content 

o Job family 

o Job class 

o Full-time/ part- time jobs 

o Unionization _ 

o Size of firm 

o Shift employment • 

o Available fringe benefits 

The first set of variables was selected because it has an 
obvious impact on annual earnings. These data, for the most 
part x reflect the respondents 1 known work history up through the 
1980 interview. The second group of variables is important 
because it has a more immediate effect on hourly earnings. These 
variables also provide indices of some of the possible trade-offs 
for earnings. The types of jobs variables are based on the most 
" recent job the respondent held at- the 1980 interview. If the 



respondent held more than one job, at the time of the survey, 
information from the principal job was used. 

The analytic method used to investigate the possible rela- 
tionships between participation in vocational education and these 
labor market indices was cross tabulations. For the majority of 
the analyses, significance tests for the independence of the 
categorizations were used. Except where indicated^ the percent- 
ages shown in the tables are based on the weighted distribution 
of" cases. ^Separate analyses are presented for men and women for 
most variables. 



Employment Stability and Regularity 

Multiple Job Holding 

o Concentrators are more likely than "other pattern 

groups to hold multiple jobs for four or more months; 
Concentrator/ Explorers, Explorers, and Incidental/ 
personal graduates are slightly more likely to report 
working in multiple jobs at least three months. 

Multiple job holding is defined here as having two or more 
jobs 7 for pay in any given month.* The relevance of holding more 
than one job for vocational education lies in its inherent 
relationship with earnings, especially annual income. Several - 
researchers have examined annual income without accounting , for , 
the seasonality of jobs or multiple job holding (Conroy 1979; Li 
1981). .Multiple job holding was examined for the complete Sample 
Of high school graduates and for those respondents not enrolled 
in school since 1977* The discussion is based on an analysis of 
the jobs held in 1978 attd 19 79. 

The d^a show that approximately 1.5 to 2.5 percent of all . 
respondents worked in multiple jobs in any month (table not 
shown). .This estimate is lower than the national average, 4.5 to 
5 percent, reported in recent years (Grossman 1975; Michelotti 
1975, 1977). The discrepancy may be attributed *to the age range 
covered in the NLS Youth data. The overall statistic reported in 
the literature is based on the full labor. force. Young adults 
may not have the need or the opportunity to acquire more than one 
job at 'any one time.' It should also be noted that in the 
national data, men and women generally show differential rates of 
multiple job holding. The x smal 1 ^ample size for this variable in 
the NLS Youth, however, did not permit separate analysis by sex. 



*Multiple job holding was not considered to occur if the person 
yas starting one job and " leaving the other during the same month 
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In terms of seasonality, for the full sample the multiple 
job rate appears to peak in July (4.1 percent in 1978, 3.7 per- 
cent in 1979) . This finding possibly reflects college students 
engaging in summer work. Increases in multiple job holding were 
also found in October , November, and December; many respondents 
probably assumed an additional, work load for the holiday season. 
The finding that only slight increases occurred during- these 
months for the not-enrolled-since-1977 sample further' suggests 
that seasonality in the f ul 1 ' sample results from student 
behavior . 

Determining the Relationship between working in more than 
one job and the amount of vocational experience is a somewhat 
tenuous activity- Across the twenty- four- month period checked 
(not enrolled sample), Concentrators generally reported holding 
two or more jobs simultaneously more often than other vocational 
pattern groups. However, a higher percentage of Concentrators 
than other graduates were working, as opposed to being unemployed 
or out of the labor force. When the multiple job rate is com- 
puted as a percentage of those persons ,who are working, the ten- 
dency to be employed in two or more jobs is similar across the 
pattern groups. It should be nojied that for this sample, in some 
months nonvocational yctath more frequently reported having multi- 
ple jobs than other gracmate~V, but there was not a clear-cut 
trend in that direction. > 

* 

^Additional insight can be gained when the ntimber of months 
in which respondents worked at more than one job is examine^ 
(table 3-1). Among those not in school since 1977, Concentrator/ 
Explorers, Explorers, and Incidental/Personal youth more fre- 
quently reported working at least three months in multiple jobs. 
Concentrators were the most likely, and nonvocational graduates 
"the second most likely, to hold multiple jobs for four or more 
months over the two-year survey period, 12 and 9 percent respec- 
tively. 



Number of Jobs 

o For men who concentrated in vocational education 

there - is a lesser tendency than other male graduates 
to have. held four or more jobs. There is no clear 
. trend in the number of jobs held for women. 

Using data from both the' 1979 and 1980 surveys, the total 
number of distinct jobs held was examined (tables 3-2 and 3-3). 
These data provide one indication of labor market stability. 
Although there is no established criteria for what constitutes a 
stable employment experience, it is generally agreed that exces-^ 
sive job changing is disruptive for employers and workers alike. 
For vocational education, the number of jobs held is an important 
issue that reflects the level of adjustment experienced in the 
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school to work transition. Annual earnings are also strongly 
influenced by the number of jobs. 

When the total number of jobs held by men is examined those 
men 'who concentrated in vocational education were more likely to 
have held either two or three jobs than to have held only one or 
more than three. Concentrators and Concentrator/ Explorers, rela- 
tive to their proportion in the sample,, were as likely as other 
respondents to have had only one job and were more likely to have, 
been employed in two jobs. In the nonenrolled group, for exam- 
ple, the overall estimate for two jobs was 30 percent. Over 37 
percent of the Concentrators and 3 6 g&rcent of the Concentrator/ 
Explorers were found in this category. Concentrators and Limited 
Concentrators were more likely to report having held three jobs. 
All three vocational concentrator patterns showed a lesser tend- 
ency to have held four or more jobs. These trends were consist- 
ent between the two samples. 

In addition, the data show that men who had minimal or no" 
involvement in vocational education were changing jgbs more fre- 
quently than all graduates in general. For example, in the sam- 
ple of those who were not enrolled, approximately 15 percent, of 
the nonvocational males had held four or more jobs; the expected * 
frequency for all respondents ±n this sample was approximately 10 
percent , 

These patterns of job holding also applied when different 
types of jobs were counted, > Specifically, the types of jobs 
included: full-time jobs (working thirty-five or more hours per 
week); jobs with at least four months tenure; full-time jobs of 
at least four months duration* and jobs held for less than four 
months. The notable highlights #ere that Concentrators were much 
more likely than other respondents to, have held at least one 
full-time position and that those in the concentrator groups were 
less likely than other graduates to hold jobs for less than four 
.months. Males without vocational training were significantly v 
more likely than vocational Concentrators to have held four or 
more short-term jobs '(less than four months tenure). However, 
when limited tp jobs of at least four months tenure, jionvoca- £ 
tional youth showed no tendency to hold four or more jobs more 
often than other respondents. These findings suggest that com- ' 
pared to other graduates, nonvocational males change jobs more 
frequently and therefore appear, at least in a preliminary sense, 
to have less * stability in their early labor market experience. 
These tendencies are exhibited for both the full sample and for 
the sample of those not enrolled since 1977, Because these tend- 
encies were consistent between the two samples it is unlikely 
that the more frequent job changing by nonvocational males can be 
attributed to short-term employment 1 associated with postsecondary 
schooling. 
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Among women, fewer consistencies across the types of jobs 
and between the vocational pattern groups were found. Looking, 
first at the total number of jobs held, Concentrators were more 
likely than other female graduates to report holding at least one 
job and were much less likely to have held two. Thesfc results 
were significant for women who had been out of school since 1977. 
Approximately 52 percent of the Concentrators had been employed 
in one job compared to a 38 percent average for all graduates; 
the .estimates for having two jobs were 20 percent for Concentra- 
tors and 3 5 percent for all others. Not Hhrolled Concentrators 
did show a slightly higher percentage than average in the 
three-job category. 

Overall, there does not appear to be a tendency for women 
with vocational training to be ,either more or less mobile than 
Other women. In the full sample, Concentrators, Limited Con- 
centrators , and Concentrator/Explorers did show an increased 
tendency to hold at least one job for four or mote months, and 
conversely, Incidental/ Personal and nonvocational women were 
significantly less likely to have maintained a full-time job for 
this period of time. Again, this probably reflects the higher 
postsecondary schooling rates of these latter women; the signifi- 
cance levels drop substantially and more often become insignifi- 
cant for the nonenrolled sample. Interestingly, for both samples 
and both types of jobs, women with a Concentrate* r-type experience 
were significantly more likely than others to report having four 
or more jobs . 

The tendency for nonvoca-tional males to have held a number 
of jobs for less than four months was not evidenced among non- 
vocational women. Also, compared to men, women tended to change 
full-time jobs less frequently, but for both sexes, persons not 
enrolled in school since 1977 were more likely to have held 
^several jobs.^ 

Weeks in the Labor Force 

^o In general, persons with any 'level of concentration 
in secondary vocational education are more likely 
than Incidental/personal and nonvocational youth to 
be In the labor fprce for a full year. Differences 
between the concentration groups are rioted, however, 
within the male and female samples. 

To obtain a broad picture of the differing rates of labor 
force 'participation by persons of various educational back- 
grounds, cross tabulations were performed using number of weeks 
in the labor force for calendar years 1978 .and 1979. To count as 
a week in the labor force the respondent must have been either 
working or looking for work. The data are presented separately 
by sex for two samples: graduates not enrolled in the survey 
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year and those with exactly twelve years of education (see tables 
3-4' through 3-7) . 

♦ 

For men in both samples and for both years examined, Limited 
Concentrators and Concentrator/ Explorers were substantially more 
likely to be in the labor %orce for a full year than nonvoca- 
tional and Incidental/Personal graduates. To illustrate, using 
the sample of those with exactly twelve years of education, in 
1978 approximately 78 percent of those in each group were par- 
ticipants in the labor force " for fifty-two weeks; the comparable 
percentages for nonvocational and ^Incidental/Personal graduates 
were' 60 and 58. The following year, about 70 percent of the 
Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers were in this 
category, compared to an estimate of 60 percent for nonvocational 
and Incidental/Personal men. It should also be noted that 
Limited Concentrators were significantly less likely to report 
being in the labor force for less than twenty-five weeks in the 
calendar year 1978. 

✓ 

/Concentrators, those with the highest level of vocational 
training, were also more likely than nonvocational males to be in 
the labor force for a' full year. The difference between Concen- 
trators and Incidental/Personal and nonvocational youth, however/ 
was negligible. 

Unlike male Concentrators, women with a similar vocational 
background reported more frequently being in the labor force for 
fifty-two weeks than did other female graduates. The differences 
were maintained for both samples and both calendar years and were 
statistically significant in each example. 

Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers also showed 
marked differences in this category compared to Incidental/ 
Personal and nonvocational women. The percentages of participa- 
tion for fifty-two weeks were very similar between the two voca- 
tional concentration groups, ranging from 45 to 52 percent, and 
were cSnsistently higher than the estimates for women with mini- 
mal or no vocational experience. 1 

While the data suggest that youth with increased vocational 
education are more likely than nonvocational youth to remain in 
the labor force for a full year, the number of weeks in the labor 
force does not necessarily indicate more employment. Measures of 
weeks worked and weeks unemployed provide additional insight into 
this question* 



Weeks Worked and Weeks Unemployed 

o Overall, males with any substantial investment in 
vocational education are more likely than other men 
to report working at least half of the year whereas * 
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among females the groups which exhibit similar tend- 
encies are Concentrators and Limited Concentrators. 

o Both males and females with a concentrator-type voca- 
tional background .ccpnsistently report a higher like- 
lihood of never being ' unemployed than the overall 
within-sex estimates . 

Stability in the labor market indicates one's ability to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to" the worTc" environment and "has a~ 
direct effect on annual earnings. Two measures of stability are 
the number of weeks worked per year and the number* of weeks unem- 
ployed. The same samples were used here as in the discussion of 
weeks in the labor force. 

Table 3-8 shows the percentage distribution of weeks worked 
for the full sample of men. For both years, Concentrators, Lim- % 
ited Concentrators/ and Concentrator/Explorers, more often than 
other respondents, reported working at least half. of the year. 
Across the two years, Concentrator/Explorers showed the largest 
percentages for working at least twenty-seven weeks. When the 
analysis was restricted to men with no more than twelve years of 
schooling (table 3-9), similar patterns were found. The differ- 
ences by vocational experience, however, were somewhat less 
pronounced for 1979, particularly for Concentrators and Limited 
Concentrators. Overall, significance was not achieved in the 
weeks-worked tables. 

When the number _q/f ^eeks worked per year is examined for 
women, stronger differences emerge for specific vocational pat- 
tern groups (see tables 3-10 and 3-11). Concentrator^ Limited; 
Concentrators, and Incidental/Personal participants sTTOw greater 
tendencies than /those with no .Vocational credits to work at least 
twenty-seven we£ks in 1978; only for the Concentrator group, how- 
ever, was the Hi ff erenee significant compared to the expected 
frequency in a chi-square test. The tendency for Concentrators 
and Incidental/Personal graduates to work more frequently for at 
least twenty-seven weeks was maintained for 197 5. 

As with the full sample, female Concentrators and Limited 
Concentrators who had not been enrolled since 1977 we^e more 
likely to report working twenty-seven or more waeks in 1978. In 
1979, all three levels of vocational concentration plus* the 
Incidental/Personal group exhibited higher percentages than the 
total estimate for this category. Other findings for this sub- 
sample remained consistent with those found for the full sample. 

All three groups of male vocational concentrators showed a 
higher likelihood of never being unemployed in both 1978 and 
1979; this result was upheld "for botlutha full sample (table- 
3-12) and for the sample of those who completed exactly twelve 
years of education (table 3-13). Only Concentrators in the 
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latter sample, however, were significantly more likely than all 
graduates to report no unemployment. 

For Women in 1978 and 1979 and for both the full sample 
(table 3-14) and no postsecondary education sample (table 3-15), 
conclusions similar to those for the male graduates are derived. 
Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, and Concentrator/Explorers 
were usually more likely than Incidental/Personal participants 
and honvocational graduates to report no unemployment • s V?hile the 
results are generally consistent, the chi-squ^re tests do not 
show significant differences between vocationally-educated and 
other respondents. In 1978, for both samples, Incidental/ 
Personal women also showed a greater likelihood of having no 
unemployment experiences, *but in 1979, they were, less likely to 
fall into this category than was expected. Nonvocational- female 
graduates were consistently less like ly than all other graduates 
combined. to show zero weeks unemployment. Interestingly, less 
than 1 percent of those in the three concentrator pattern groups 
were found in the high unemployment range (more than half a year) 
in 1979. The results were maintained for both samples and were 
significant for Concentrators and Limited Concentrators. 



Tenure 

o For males and white females who have not been 

students for at least two years, higher vocational 
concentration is associated with one to two months 
longer job tenure. 

Tenure on the job is an indirect reflection of the number of 
jobs that people have and is a direct indicator of stability and 
employment. But longer tenure or greater stability is not neces- 
sarily to be preferred. Longer tenure can be advantageous if a 
person is in a preferred job that has a clear promotion ladder. 
It is not necessarily beneficial if a person is in an undesirable 
job with low pay and poor working conditions. In most studies, 
however, longer tenure has been associated with higher earnings. 
This result suggests that, on the average, the former effect 
tends to outweigh the latter. . 

\s 

A word of cautiort is required here. The measure of tenure 
that is used here is in several "respects incomplete. It reflects 
tenure on the job as of the interview datef it does not ' re fleet 
differences in the average length of completed jot> experiences. 
Also, the tenure measure reflects tenure with an employer, not r 
tenure on a specific job. In "that sense it does not conform pre- 
cisely to the def initbdrons of tenure in othe.r studies of. labor 
market effects. Nevertheless, the interpretation of long tenure 
as an advantage actually better fits the concept of tenure with a 
specific employer than it does tenure on a specific, narrowly 
defined job. 
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The most important subsample to consider here is t<hose re- 
spondents who had not been, enrolled since 1977. In that sample, 
tenure reflects more theif labor market behavior than their 
entrance or exit from the labor force as students, ^iowever, the 
effects of entering or leaving the labor force for reasons other 
than education are still factors for this sample. This problem 
may be especially important for women, but it is difficult to 
"estimate from the data that are available. Differences between 
the full sample and the sample of those not enrolled since 1977 

tay be attributable to respondents who enter and leave the labor 
orce t6 further their educational opportunities. What cannot be 
distinguished here is the effect of entering or leaving the labor 
force as a discouraged worker. To .the extent that there are 
differences attributable to the discouraged worker phenomenon, 
those groups that are more responsive (,that is, that leave the 
labor force more rapidly when the job market deteriorates) would 
be expected to have shorter tenure. The differences in tenure 
between racial "groups tend to support ttyis conjecture. Minority 
men and women seem to have had shorter average tenui^ than their 
respective white counterparts (tables 3-16 and 3-17). Also, with 
the exception of minority women who have not been enrolled since 
1977, men exhibit longer average tenure than women. This finding 
most likely reflects the tendency of men to participate more 
fully in the labor force. 

The results for tenure show that for men, Concentrators, 
Limited Concentrators, and Concentrator/Explorers liad somewhat 
longer tenure on the current job (1980 survey) than did 
Incidental/Personal participants or respondents with no voca- 
tional, credits. The difference is between three and five months 
in the full sample, but that difference narrows for students with 
no vocational credits when the sample of people who were not " 
enrolled since. 1977 is considered. 

Thus, for men who have not been enrolled in school for at 
least two years, higher concentration in vocational education is 
associated with longer tenure on the job* In part this contrast 
between vocational and nonvocat ional or Incidental/Personal 
students is attributable to the skewness of the distribution of" 
Concentrators. Median tenure tends* to be much closer than mean 
tenure among people with different patterns of participation. 
Longer mean tenure for Concentrators, therefore, is attributable 
primarily to a fairly small number of people in the tail of the 
distribution of Concentrators who have very long tenure. 

Sharp differences can be seen between white female and 
minority female vocational education graduates in terms of the^ 
amount of tenure accumulated^ Among white females, Concentrators 
have the highest average tenure of any pattern group by about 
four to five months. that difference is more pronounced when the 
sample is restricted to -those respondents who had not been 
enrolled since 1977. Limited Concentrators, Concentrator/ 
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Explorers, Incidental/Personal participants and those with no 
vocational credits are fairly close together. 

For minority females in all samples, Concentrators have 
longer average tenure than Concentrator/Explorers , who in turn 
have longer tenure than Limited Concentrators. But Incidental/ 
Personal participants and those with no. vocational credits have 
greater tenure than Concentrators in all samples. Sometimes the 
difference is as much as .five months. 

Thus, for males and white female's, concentration in voca-' 
tional education tends to be associated with longer tenure and 
hence with greater stability. For minority females, however, 
concentration is associated with shorter tenure on /che job* 
Whether this stability should be interpreted as reflecting advan- 
tages or disadvantages for vocational gradates requires the more 
detailed consideration of job characteristics that follows later 
in this chapter. 



Employment Experience 

Experience in employment is a counterpart of tenure. In 
order to acquire tenure, it is necessary^ to acquire employment 
experience. Experience reflects the opportunities an individual 
has had to accumulate general human capital, whereas tenure usu- 
ally reflects opportunities to acquire specific human capital. 
In that sense, employment experience and tenure reflect comple- „ 
mentary aspects of the accumulation of human capital outside of 
formal education. ' Employment experience is measured here as the 
reported number of months worked since 1975, as of the 1980 
interview (tables 3-18 and 3-19). 

Among white men and women, there are no. observable trends 
for experience across the pattern groups. There is no clear 
tendency for respondents with more vocational education to have 
accumulated more or less employment experience than people 
without vocational education. 

For minority men and women however, \ some patterns do emerge. 
Concentrators and Concentrator/ExplorersX seem always to have 
accumulated less labor market experience \than Incidehtal/'Per sonal 
participants or graduates with no vocational credits. The only 
difference in this pattern is that among minority men, Limited 
Concentrators tend to accumulate more work experience than 
Incidental/Personal participants or those without vocational 
education. Minority women who followed a Limited Concentrator 
pattern , however , have less empljidtyment experience than 
Incidental/Personal graduates and than those witsh no vocational'* 
education. These' results suggest that minority respondents with 
vocational education tend to have accumulated somewhat less 
employment experience than persons with minimal or no vocational 
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education. Whether this v indicates a greater preference for work 
anong^nonvocational students or whether it indicates a greater 
entasis among vocational education students on acquiring thei4r 
skills through formal education is a question that r eira i ijpr^to be 
answered. s ./^ ' ' 

Job Separations 

• * 
o No clear relationship emerges for men or women f 
' .between concentration in vocational eudcation and the 
frequency of either volflntary or involuntary job 
separations . 

At* least four principal hypotheses have been offered to 
explain the high unemployment rates experienced by young people. 
First., it is argued that the youth themselves are unstable, that 
they simply jump from job to job with no serious commi tment to 
either the. labor market or to any of the jobs that they obtain. 
In this hypothesis, the fault lies with the individual young peo- 
ple and the^y: unstable behavior* Moreover, the unstable behavior 
is viewed as having no serious rational purpose. The second 
hypothesis also attributes the large unemployment to rapid turn- 
over at the initiative of youth. By this hypothesis however, the 
rapid turnover is purposeful* It constitutes% an intentional 
effort to learn about 'the jo& market and about different jobs .and 
is characterized as an experience- search by.Leighton and Mincer 
(1979)* The third hypothesis fits well with Doeringer and 
Piore's {19>1) theory- pf the dual labor market. This theory' 
maintains that youth usually can obtain only undesirable jobs. 
These jobs are of uncertain duration, offer few incentives for 
youth to attach themselves to the, job and few fringe benefits, 
and provide littLe opportunity . for growth and development. In r 
this view, youth voluntarily turn over rapidly, but the! fault 
lies with the jobs more than with the .youth themselves. The 
fourth hypothesis is that young people as «a group aref among those 
with the least to offer the .labor market. Moreover, yputh/irl 
much the same way as women and minorities, are discriminated 
against and" are among the last hired and the first fired, H<?nce, 
.variations in the strength of labor market demand are the .princi- 
pal reason more. young people experience frequent separations. In 
this view, the fault lies primarily with the instability of the 
economy and with 'the way that hiring decisions are^nade. 

^ The first hypotheses are all consistent with a large 

rate of voluntary t turnover • ' The fourth hypotheses is consistent 
with a high rate of involuntary turnover among youth v The issue 
for this report is whether young people who participate in voca- 
tional education are more likely to £it one mold more than any 
„ other The answer to this question mtist draw on more information 
than simply the pattern of job separations 4 But any patterns 
that, emerge showing clear difference's in the separation behavior 
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of former vocational students compared to former nonvocational 
students could throw some light on the question at hand. ^ 

No clear patterns of job separation seem to emerge for men 
(table 3-20). In any one year, there were statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the distribution of separations by the 
patterns of vocational participation. But frequently those dif- 
ferences were reversed' in the 1979 and 1980 surveys* For exam- 
ple/ male Concentrator/Explorers ,show a significantly greater 
likelihood^ of involuntary separation and significantly smaller 
Likelihood' of hardship or voluntary separation in 1980. In 1979, 
however, Concentrator/Explorers show a greater likelihood of 
voluntary separation than do respondents "Who fall fTito the other 
patterns . A second example concerns male Conbentrators ; they 
were less likely in the 1980 survey to report ^involuntary separa- 
tions. But if the sample is restricted to respondents who were 
not enrolled since 1977, Concentrators in 1979 were significantly 
more likely to be involuntar ily separated . 

For women there is a slightly clearer pattern for the full 
sample in both 1979 and 1980 (table 3-21). Concentrators and 
Limited Concentrators are more likely to be voluntarily separated 
than ate Incidental/Personal participants or those with no, voca- 
tional credits. However , osome of the same ambiguity character- 
izes the women's -data as characterizes the men's. Concentrator/ 
.Explorers, for examgle^ are more 'likely to be voluntarily sepa- 
rated in 1980 and significantly less likely to be voluntarily 

separated in 1979. , . „ 

« 

Overal 1 , there is no clear tendency for respondents v$Lth 
concentration in vocational education either to get into undesir- 
able jobs or to be unstable^in the labor market. If vocational 
respondents were more likely to fit those descriptions they ought 
to experience greater -voluntary separation than other students. 
But they do not, according t9 these data from the NLS Youth* The 
results show that there is no apparent tendency for vocational 
students to be more ot less likely to seek rapid advancement. If 
they did, they should show either or both*of the following 
tendencies: a higher likelihood of voluntary separation and a 
greater likelihood of searching while employed.* The data reveal 
neither of ttyese patterns ♦ - * 

One reason that is often sugcj^ted for the first hypothesis 
'(i.e., unstable behavior by youth) is that young people are fre- 
quently/entering and leaving the labor force as they return to 
e<kca^on of as their educational year comes to an end. That is, 
th^Te are seasonal variations in youth labor forge participation 



*See chapter 2< 
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attributable to their educational commitments. If this hypothe- 
sis were correct, we ought - to see substantial differences between 
the job separation behavior of the full sample and the behavior 
of those who had not been enrolled since 197?. These data do not 
exhibit such substantial differences. There is not even a tend- 
ency for those , who had not been enrolled since 1977 to exhibit 
fewer separations of any kind ttian for the sample as a. whole.* 
Finally, there seems to be no evidenced to suggest that former 
vocational students are more or less likely than anyone else to 
get into jobs that are more prone to layoffs. If they were, they 
would be likely to experience higher involuntary rates of separa- 
tion; the NLS Youth data suggest that this is not the case. * 



Types of Jobs 

"fn addition to the variation associated with differing pat- 
terns of vocational education in terms of job stability . and regu- 
larity , * there is some variation, similarily associated, in the 
types of jobs held. These types represent differences in occupa- 
tion, industry, job content, job family, and job class. As used 
in this discussion, occupation refers to categories such as pro- 
fessional, crafts, operatives, service worker, or laborers, 
industry refers to categories such as construction, transporta- 
tion, entertainment, and public administration. Job content is 
expressed on a five-point scale developed by Scoville (1969), 
wh'ich relates factors such as general education^and spatial 
ability to the median income of groups of jobs. Job family 
refers to categories such as tools (specialized), inspection, 
education, or administration. Job class distinguishes types of 
employers: private, public, or self-employment. . Other job char- 
acteristics included in this section are hours worked per week, 
unionization, size of firm, shift employment, and availability of 
fringe benefits.' 

The principal concern of this study, to reiterate, is the 
effects of secondary vocational education on subsequent labor . 
market experience. As pointed ou£ in the opening remarks^j: £his 
chapter, those effects are expected to function through^ interven- 
ing variables rather than directly. When stability of employment 
or wage rates are the labor market outcomes of interest, the 
characteristics of jobs discussed in this section can have pro- 
found effects. Therefore, an understanding of the possible tend- 
ency for secondary vocational education to channel people toward 
jobs witlvcertain characteristics is a first step in explaining 
the effects of interest* * 

If 



*19#0 dfces exhibit such a tendency, 1^79 does not. 
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Occupation 



o 



Males with secondary vocational training are more 
likely than average to be" in craft occupations. 



o 



Females with secondary vocational training are more 
likely 'than average to be in clerical occupations. 



Table 3-22 shows the distribution of the vocational patterns 
by occupation . Both men a nd^ women who show some level of concen- 
tration in vocational education are less likely to be in the pro- 
fessional and technical occupations. The effect is significant 
for female Concentrators and for male Concentrator/Explorers. 
Although not significantly different at the generally accepted 
levels in chi-square. tests, the percentages for Limited Concen- 
trators and the other patterns showing a degree of concentration 
for the two sexe? are all less than the average vfor the sample. 



" A~ somewhat similar pattern emerges for the crafts 
occupations. Male Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, and 
Concentrator/Explorers are all more likely to be in crafts occu- 
pations; significance was achieved for the first two patterns. 
The women who are in crafts occupations are more, likely either to 
be Concentrator/Explorers or to have incomplete transcripts. No 
interpretation of the finding related to incomplete transcripts 
is feasible, although speculation would suggest that missing or 
incomplete transcripts are associated with a high degree df 
transience, which ,may in turn be associated with the type of job 
chosen. Both operative occupations and household service occupa- 
tions are significantly more lilSfely to be held by respondents 
with incomplete or missing transcript records. 



Men and women without vocational training are likely to be 
in sales positions. In contrast, members of both sexes who are 
vocationally trained are significantly less likely to be engaged 
in service occupations^ The major occupational difference 
between men and women occurs in* the clerical occupations. About 
44 percent of all women in the sample reported such occupations, 
while only 11 percent of the men reported jobs of this type. 
Female Concentrators and limited Concentrators are substantially* 
and significantly more- likely to be in clerical occupations but, 
in the case of .the men, vocational education appears to have had 
no effect on this occupational choice. 

One additional vocational effect was confined to men. *No 
vpmen reported themselves to be farmers^ but of the men who so 
designated themselves, the majority were either Concentrators or 
Limited Concentrators. Although this finding is consistent with 
other data on vocational concentration (Campbell, Or±h, and Seitz 
1981)/ the number of cases is too small to warrant any firm 
conclusion. 
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Industry 

o" Male Concentrators, who are heavily represented in 
the agriculture specialty, are more likely to be 
employed in that^industry . 

o Male and female Limited Concentrators have above 

average representation in the construction industry. 

The associations of secondary vocational education patterns 
with the industries in which the respondents reported having 
worked are presented in table 3-t23. Few ef-fects for the. voca- 
tional patterns .are observed in this table. As expected, the 
number of .male Concentrators who specialized in agriculture and 
later work in agricultural jobs is sufficient for the group of 
all Concentrators to be significantly more likely to be employed 
in this industry. Also, both male and female 'Limited Concen- 
trators were significantly more likely to be employed in the 
construction industry than the average percentage of any other 
secondary education pattern. Men who had no vocational education 
were significantly * less likely to be in construction, but the 
effect of this pattern was neutral for women. Incidental/ 
Personal females were quite likely to be in trade and in enter- 
tainment, and Incidental/Personal males showed a significant 
tendency to be in public administration. These are relatively 
isolated findings that do not appear to constitute a theoreti- 
cally meaningful pattern of association. The consistent finding 
for agriculture And the interesting finding for both sexes in 
construction w j jffi hfl- appear from simple cross tabulations to be the 
most meaningful effect of vocational .education . on choice of^ 
industry. A stronger pattern of association is evident in the 
multivariate analysis of industry presented in chapter 4. 



Job Content 

^ • / \ 

o Secondary: ..vocational education is associated quite 

^strtfhg'ly with middle level job content. 

A broad, general estimate of the value of the abilities 
required to perform, a k job successfully is expressed by a scal3 of 
job content. The infraction of this scale and the patterns of 
vocational participation at the secondary level are presented in 
table 3-24. The higW'&tf" numbers on the scaie are associated with 
low market values (predicted t*y Scoville 1 s' model (1969) of job , 
content) for the levels of ability and educational development 
required for an occupation. Simply put, a five on the scale 
indicates the lowest level of content, and a one indicates the 
highest level of content. * 

The strongest patterns of association occur for women on. 
this variable. Female Concentrators are more likely to be 4jC the 
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middle category of job content, significantly less likely to be 
on either side of this category, and also less likely, although 
not strongly so, to be in 1 either extreme category. . Female Lim- 
ited Concentrators present the *same pattern exactly/ although not 
as definitively. Incidental/Pers'onai women are significantly 
less likely to be in the middle category and more likely to be in 
the low category. On the other hand/, women with no vocational 
training in high school are significantly more likely to be in 
the highest two levels of job content. 

Men follow the same pattern of association, although the 
differences .are not as pronounced . Male Concentrators spread 
across the three middle levels of job, content. Male Limited Con- 
centrators are strongly represented in the middle.y.'evel 'and have 
less likelihood of being in the two adjacent levels, both higher 
and lower, just*as the* women do. The Incidental/Personal males 
are also less likely to be in the,middle content category, but 
not significantly so, and are otherwise very similarly distrib- 
uted iA comparison to the total group of males. Whereas females 
with no vocational training are more likely than average to be in 
the higher jQb content levels, males with similar training pat- 
terns show negligible differences from the average distribution. 
One interesting observation in this table is the significant 
likelihood of both male and female Explorers being in the fourth 
lowest job content level. The number of cases is small, but the 
presence of this tendency in separate male and female samples 
suggests something other than an artifact of analysis. 

In general, vocational education appears to be associated 
quite strongly with middle-level job content. Also, very few 
graduates with vocational -training fall in the highest level, and 
although substantial numbers are found in the lowest levels, 
those with substantial attainment in vocational education tend to 
be less likely than the average to be in that job content classi- 
fication. The age range of the NLS Youth Cohort, seventeen to 
twenty-six , may be a fact<pr in the small number of observations 
at the highest content level. 



Job Family 

o Female Concentrators and /Limited Concentrators move 
into the clerical jo£ families in relatively higher 
proportions than other female graduates. 

o , ' k ' ' 

There is a trend for males with, '.substantial 
vocational, concentration to be employed in the 
nonspecial ized tool job family. 

Secondary vocational education appears to have some influ- 
ence on the job families in which young workers are classified. 
Like j6b content, the job family categories correspond to those 

' y • ' ^ • 
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uaed by Scoviile. They were derived to complement the job con- 
tent, scale and to categorize workers more homogeneously than do 
the standard census occupational categories. Table 3-25 presents 
the associated distribution of the respondents by job family ana 
pattern of vocational participation. ^ 

Female ,Concentrators^are much moire likely than the group 
average to be in the clerical work category. This finding also 
holds true for Limited Concentrators, but not for any other 
pattern of secondary school curriculum. On the other hand, the 
number of female Concentrators in health occupations is signifi- 
cantly less than other pattern groups, whereas those with no 
vocational training are significantly more likely to be in this 
job family. This finding may be attributed in part to the 
requirement of postsecondary education for many health occupa- 
tions^ and to the higher rates of post secondary attendance for 
nonvocational youth (Campbell, Gardner, and Seitz 1982). The 
other patterns show only trivial deviations from the average. 
Female Concentrator/ Explorers show a somewhat greater tendency 
be in sales positions requiring product knowledge and in non- 
specialized manufacturing jobs. This latter field appears to be 
significantly avoided by the Limited Concentrators, but such 
avoidance does not show an apparent trend if one examines the 
frequency for Concentrators., Personal service along with health, 
on the other hand, appear to be an unlikely place for vocational 
graduates to be found. 



to 



The Concentrator 1 



For men, the trends are even more sparse, 
pattern is strongly positive among farmers. Limited Concentra- 
tors and Concentrator/Explorers show a slight, similar tendency. 
All three of the vocational patterns with substantial, concentra- 
tion show greater than average percentages in the nonspecialized , 
tool family. Although these* percentages do not achieve indi- ^ 
vidual significance, it is unlikely that' the consistency could be 
due to chance. The opposite trend is significantly present for „ 
those men with no vocational training. The remaining significant 
frequencies are scattered, with no supporting trends. 

Overall, job families with higher or lower^ content, repre- 
sented by research on the one hand and personal ^service on the 
other, do not appear to be the job. families in which vocational 
graduates are found. * t 



Job Class 

o Male Concentrators are above average in 
s e 1 f - empl pymen t . 

-This section presents the associated frequencies' for 30b 
class and vocational participation. " The four job classes shown 
in table 3-26 are private, government, self-employment, and. 
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family employment* There are no trends in common between men and" 
women in these data. The moire concentrated in vocational educa- 
tion the men are, the less likely they are to be in government 
employment, A slight, opposite trend appears for women, although 
no frequency deviates significantly from the 1 average in their 
case. 

There is one unusual and significant contrast, although the 
number of cases is small; male Concentrators are* significantly 
more likely than the average to be self-employed. This finding 
was even more pronounced in a separate analysis done for those 
, respondents who 'had not been enrolled since 1977, For women, it 
is those who are without vocational training, who are more likely 
to be self-employed. This suggests possible differences in the 
types of vocational training followed by the sexes, and in the 
types of self-employment in which they may engage. 

Full-time/ Part-time Jobs 

. o >Iale vocational Concentrators axe Significantly more 
likely than other graduates to work either thirty- 
five to sixty- or more than sixty hours per week; 
females with a similar vocational experience are also 
mor? likely to hold full-time jobs and less likely to - 
work part-time. 

The distinction between full-time and part-time jobs (as 
measured by hours worked per week), not only conveys information 
about the time spent on the job, but gains importance because it 
is intrinsically related to weekly and annual earnings* For the 
full sample, vocationally educated graduates showed a greater 
tendency to be steadily involved in full time-work. Over four- 
fifths of the male Concentrators reported in the 1980' survey that 
they usually worked at least thirty-five hours per week (see 
table 3-27). Concentrators were significantly more likely than 
all graduates to work either thirty-five to sixty or more than , 
sixty hours per week. Conversely, males with, a substantial in- 
volvement in .vocational education were significantly less likely 
to be in part-time employment. The pattern for nonvocational 
youth was opposite that found for Concentrators and was espe- . 
daily evident in the lower (zero to twenty) and upper (sixty 
plus) hour ranges . 

Notable differences in these patterns were discovered when 
the sample was reduced to those not enrolled since 1977. Nearly 
all (92 percent) of the male Concentrators were employed in 
full-time (thirty-five or more hours per week) positions. A sub- 
stantially higher percentage of male Concentrators than of other 
respondents were found in the sixty plus hours category. Because ^ 
of the large percentage who worked very long weeks , Concentrators 
were actually less likely to work thirty-five to sixty hours 



compared to all o£her pattern groups, excluding Incidental/ 
Personal youth. Also, Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers worked thirty-five to sixty hours per week more often 
than did Incidental/Personal participants or those with no voca- 
tional credits. In terms of part-time work, Concentrators also 
showed a stronger tendency to work fewer hours (less than twenty) 
than the overall estimate (7 percent compared to 3 percent). 

The hours per week data for women are presented in table 
3-28. For the full sample, female Concentrators demonstrate pat- 
terns similar to those found among male Concentrators. Although 
not strictly significant, women with increased vocational experi- 
ence were most likely to hold full-time jobs and were less likely 
to wo rk^ part time. Limited Concentrators were significantly less 
likely^to work zero to twenty hours than all graduates combined. 
While a large percentage of Incidental/Personal and nonvocational 
women were working full time (approximately 50 percent), they 
were significantly less likely to do so than Concentrators. 
These women showed strong tendencies to work less than twenty 
hours and, for the former group, a significantly higher per- 
centage^ worked less than thirty-five hours. As for men, these 
findings are'probably linked to participation in postsecondary 
education. When the sample of those not errsolled since 1977 is 
examined, the most notable observation is that the percentages of 
women who w'orked zero to twenty hours dramatically drops and the 
frequency of those working full time substantially increases. 
Patterns similar to those found with the full sample are main- 
tained for Concentrator and nonvocational womeri when the sample 
of those not enrolled is examined. In particular, women with a 
Concentration- type vocational background were much less likely to 
have worked between twenty and thirty-five hours per week. 



Unionization 

o Male Concentrators are much less likely than' other 
men to be in unionized jobs; female Concentrators are 
neither more nor less likely than other women to be 
unionized . 

There are interesting ril^t'ionsfiips involving unionization* 
among the vocational pattern groups both within and between sexes 
(table 3-29). Among men, Concentrators were much less likely to 
be in unionized jobs. ■ Overall, 26 percent o£ white males, were in 
unionized jobs, but only 16' percent of white male Concentrators 
had such jobs. For Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers, the percentages are closer to the average, about 26 



*Jobs, were considered unionized if respondents reported that 
their wages were determined through collective bargaining. 



percent and 21 percent respectively. Incidental/Personal gradu- 
ates and those with no vocational credits have percentages of 
about 34 percent and 30 percent respectively, or over twice the 
percentage of Concentrators. The relationship is repeated among 
the vocational patterns when the sample 1 is restricted to equal 
amounts of education (those with exactly twelve years of educa- 
tion) or to males who had been out of school for at least two 
years (those not enrolled since 1$77). Overall, for white males, 
Concentrators show a lower percentage of unionized jobs, Limited 
Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers have somewhat higher 
percentages, and Incidental/Personal males and those with no 
vocational credits the highest percentages. 

Among minority men, the r'eTa^i^ship between Concentrators 
and other patterns is similar to that for white men, although the 
overall level of unionization is about six to ten points higher 
for minority men, depending on which sample one examines. The 
difference between minority men and white men is that, for 
minority men in either the full sample or„the sample with exactly 
twelve years education, there is no significant difference 
between Limited Concentrator, Concentrator/Explorer, and 
Incidental/Personal participants and those with no vocational 
credits. In fact, when the sample is restricted to those with 
exactly twelve years of education, Concentrator/Explorers show 
the highest percentage of unionization among any of the 
participation patterns. 

*> 

. The unionization pattern for men can be summarized , by saying 
that vocational Concentrators were much. less likely to be in 
unionized jobs. Anothe%f table (not shown) indicates that these 
differences are primarily attributable to the tendency for Con- 
centrators who are crafts members and crafts workers in manufac- 
turing to be in nonunionized jobs. This finding has important 
implications for the later discussion of the determinants of 
earnings and Income . 

The incidence of unionization for women shows a pattern for 
Concentrators that is just the reverse of the pattern displayed 
by men. Women Concentrators were more likely to be in unionized 
jobs than were women with other patterns of participation in 
.vocational education. The differential is small for white women 
but is very large for minority women. 

Other "relationships among the patterns are less important 
and less pronounced. For white women, Concentrator/ Explorers and 
Concentrators show about the same frequency of unionization. 
Limited Concentrators show far less unionization. Among minority 
women, Limited" Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers are very 
much like women with very little- or no vocational experience, at 
least in the sample that is , restricted by education. Minority 
female Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ Explorers who had 
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,not been enrolled since 1977 were much less likely to be union- 
ized than were similiar Incidental/Personal participants and 
women vyith no vocational credits. Thus, with respect to unioni- 
zation, white women show much less variation by 'pattern group 
then do minority women. . Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers show a very different pattern for white women "than 
minority women. 

These differences between men and women 'in the tendency to 
be in unionized jobs are shown subsequently to explain a signifi-, 
cant part of the differences in earnings among respondents 'who 
take vocational education and those who do not. They also tends 
to help explain why women, especially minority women, are found 
more pften than men to have earnings advantages when they tak^: 
vocational education. 



Size of Firm 

o Though neither tendency is very strong, among men, 
vocational concentration is associated with less 
frequent employment in large firms, and among women 
the relationship is reversed * 

The size of the firms in which people are employed is impor- 
tant to this study for two reasons. First, there is a tendency 
for the best jobs -to be found in large firms (Doeringer and Piore 
1971). Jobs in large firms tend to be those with more regular 
hours, with greater job security, with more fringe benefits, and 
with higher earnings. They also tend to be jobs in which work 
rules are more explicit, and in which job ladders for advancement 
are clearer and more. highly formalized. Second, there may be 
nonpecun.iary advantages to working in smaller firms (or disadvan- 
tages to working in larger firms). One is more likely to get to 
know fellow workers in a smaller firm. Contact between manage- 
ment and line employees is^likely to be close.r in a smaller firm, 
morale may be better, and hours may be more flexible. All in 
all working* in a small firm may be jnore desirable in several re- 
aspects. One would expect, therefore, that earnings differentials 
would have to be paid to compensate people for working in larger 
firms.* Thus, any differences in the pattern of distribution of 
vocational participants and nonvocational part icipants &mong jobs 
in large and small firms could contribute to explaJaaincNdi f fer- 
ences that are observed in income and earnings. / 



*This issue is considered in the context of differences 
unionized and nonunionized firms in Duncan and Stafford 



be tween 
(1980) . 



Significant' differences in the distribution among vocational 
patterns do arise for men, but the pattern of differences is not 
very clear (Table 3-30). Overall, 54 percent of men work in jobs 
with firms of over 1/000 employees, and 46 percent work in firms 
that are smaller. Concentrator/Explorers and respondents with no 
vocational credits are more likely to be in firms with less than 
1,000 employees. Incidental/Personal participants and Limited 
Concentrators aremore likely to be in large firms. 

^ Concentrators and Limited Concentrators also more frequently 

(about 50 percent of the concentrator patterns compared to 40 
percent overall) work in single establishment farms. But 
Incidental/Personal participants, Concentrator/Explorers , and 
respondents with no vocational education are more likely to be in 
multiestablishment firms. Thus, among men, although there are 
clear differences among respondents with different forms of par- 
ticipation in vocational education, there is no overall pattern 
that indicates respondents with more vocational education are 
more Or less likely to be in either large or small firms, or sin- 
gle or multiestablishment firms. It is unlikely, therefore, that- 
patterns of distribution by size of firm will offer many clues to 
the distribution of the best jobs, or those with more fringe 
benefits, greater, security , or higher earnings. 

Women show a much clearer .pattern for size of firm. Greater 
* concentration in vocational education is associated with a higher 
likelihood of being in a multiestablishment firm. However, only 
Concentrators show a higher likelihood than the average for all 
respondents of being in multiestablishment firms. Limited Con- 
centrators and Concentrator/Explorers are less likely than women 
with Incidental/Personal participation in vocational education Co- 
be in jobs' in multiestablishment firms.. It is clear however, 
that womenVith.no vocational credits are statistically signifi- 
cantly less likely than women with any other pattern to be work- 
ing in multiestablishment firms. They are also less likely to be 
in jobs in firms with more than 1,000 employees. Thus, although 
there is some t endency for greater vocational concentration to be 
associated with a higher likelihood of working in multiestablish- 
ment firms, the principal difference is between women with no 
vocational credits and all other women. This tendency is proba- 
bly attributable to the requirement for large numbers of clerical 
'workers within large firms. Overall, about 60 percent of women 
are in multiestablishment firms and 60 percent also are in firms 
with more than 1,000 employees. 

One might expect from this distribution a clearer pattern to 
emerge for nonvocational women as being less likely to hold jobs 
with the most job security, the best fringe benefits, the highest 
earnings y the clearest promotion possibilities, and the best 
career opportunities. The conjectures about fringe benefits and 
other nonpecuniary advantages are examined more closely next. 
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Shift Employment 

o For both men and women, higher concentration in voca- 
tional education is associated with more frequently 
working regular day (or evening) shifts rather than 
night, split, or varying shifty. ■ 

It is well known that for most workers, some shifts are more 
desirable than others, and that. wage differentials exist to com- 
pensate for th^ disadvantages associated with working night or 
split shifts. Hence, difference? in the patterns of shift work 
may help to explain some of the differences that are reported in 
hour ly earnings . 

In general, about 57 percent of all men and 61 percent _of 
all women are shown in the data to have worked a regular day 
shift (see table 3-31). About 10 percent of both sexes worked a 
regular evening shift, about 5 percent worked in night shifts, 
and about 2 percent worked split shifts* The remainder, about 22 
percent, are classified in the NLS Youth data as having worked 
varying shifts** Although differences among vocational patterns 
in the distribution among the various shifts are not strictly 
significant, both men and women with greater participation in 
vocational education (Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, and 
Concentrator/Explorers ) are mo.re likely to have worked fegular 
day shifts $nd less likely to have worked night, split, or vary- 
ing shifts. Those respondents with no vocational credits are 
more likely to have worked varying shifts. 

The differences between men and women show up in regular 
evening shifts. For that shift, male Concentrators, Limited 
Concentrators, and Concentrator/Explorers are slightly more 
likely than other vocational patterns to have worked the regular 
evening shifts. Women Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, and 
Concentrator/Explorers are less likely to have worked regular 
evening shifts. Among women, / Incidental/Personal participants 
are more likely to have worked regular evening shifts.' Night 
shifts, „ split shifts and varying shifts were more frequently 
reported by nonvocational respondents—either Incidental/Personal 
participants or those with no vocational ' credits . These results 
suggest that in at least one respect, more nonpecuniary benefits 
accrue to students with more vocational .education* The^ benefits 
are attributed to working more "regular" shifts. One would' ex- 
pect, therefore, that the other pattern groups would receive some 
compensating wage differentials. Because the differences in dis- 
tribution are not very pronounced, however, these differentials 
are likely to be small." 



*The term "varying" is not explicitly defined in the 
questionnaire, and the category is apparently a 'residual 
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Friflge Benefits 



o There is a weak tendency for respondents with some 
vocational concentration to be more likely to have 
paid health or life insurance or paid vacation. 

Fringe benefits reflect returns fronuwork that are not 
included in what is reported by respondents as earnings or pay 
from work; tlTey are the residual of total compensation. In com- 
paring the total return to 'employment for various workers/ the 
comparison should be based on total compensation, not pimply on 
earnings. Nevertheless, most of the data that are available do. 
not report total compensation adjusted for fringe benefits. This 
is one of the major shortcomings of the data sets that are used 
to analyze labor market behavior on an individual basis. 

The N'LS. Youth data contain sopie information on three cate- 
gories of fringe benefits: health insurance, life insurance, and 
paid vacation. Little information is elicited from respondents; 
no computations can be made of the value of these various fringe 
benefits. The only information is the fact that there are dif- 
ferences in availability of benefits. Nevertheless, it was con- 
sidered important to examine at least the differences that can be 
found in the data. ' , 

The differences in the availability of fringe benefits are 
not dramatic and are usually not significant (table 3-32). For 
instance, there is a slight but not significant tendency for 
Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, and Concentrat>dt/ Explorers 
(when these three categories ab^cfins ider ed as a large group) to 
be more likely to have employe r-paife health or life insurance. 
There is also a slight tendency for all vocational Concentrators 
to have paid vacations. The only di fference - that is statisically 
significant is that woifien in these groups are more likely to have 
paid vacations.* (The distribution of fringe benefits suggests 
that ai#ong ,all Lfcupee^eategorie s , for both men and women, ,Concen- 
trators are moi(£ likely to be in regular jobs.) This slight 
tendency for vocational participants to have more fringe benefits 
means that reported differentials in earnings will overstate two 
differences in total comjfeTTsatvion between respondents with and 
without vocational education. The data from the N'LS Youth cannot 
£e used to estimate how important these differences might be. , 



Summary * # 

The results of these preliminary analyses give tentative 
support to the hypothesis that the effects of secondary voca- 
tional education operate in indirect ways. The analyses do not, 
however, control f^rt: the multiple influences .upon the outcomes in 
the labor market that may be mediated by the conditions examined 
in this chapter. Moreover, depending upon the purpose of any 
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specific anaLysis, .soiife of thv mediating outcomes may be outcomes 
.of primary interest in themselves* The preliminary analyses were 
not, however ,* subjected to the necessary multiple controls to 
allow adequately supported conclusions to be reached on matters 
of primary interest* Therefore, m<3re comprehensive analyses were 
developed from these preliminary efforts and applied to the NLS 
Youth data* These analyses are discussed in the next chapter. 



4\ — j 
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TABLE 3-1 



NUMBER OF MONTHS OF MULTIPLE JOB HOLDING BY 
. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS ' * 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) ] 



Patterns 



Number of Months 
1-3 



4+ 



Concentrator 
Full Sample 
Not. Enrolled 2 

Limited Concentrator* 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



81.6 
82.7 



86.2 
88.2 



.7.8 
5.4 



7.5 
5.3 



10,4 
11.9 



6.4 
6.5 



348 
168 



5^0 
263 



Concentrator/Explorer 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



85.3 
87.0 



9.2 
8.0 



5.5 
4.9 



361 
162 



Explorer 

Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



83.3 
87.5 



13.0 
8.3 



3.7 
4.2 



54 
24 



Incidental/Personal 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



84.4 
85.6 



8.2 
8.2 



7.4 
6.2 



1129 
355 




Norivocdtional 
Full /Sample 
nrolled 

ncomplete Transcript 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



83.2 
85.3 



89.9 
91.1 



9.6 * 
5.8 



5.8 
5.8 



7.2 
8.'9 



4.3 
4.1 



63.6 
191 



1968 
926 



Yotal ' 

. Full Sample. 
Not Enrolled 



<3> 



86.4 
88.3 



7.5 
5.8 



6.1 
5.9 



5.08-6 
2089 



NOTE: Data shown in the table are unweighted. -Percentages may not add 
100 due to rounding. ' . ' 



up to 



1 



Complete sample of high school graduates. 



2 High school graduates, not enrolled si'nce 1977.' 
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TABLE 3-2 

TOTAL NUMBER OF JOBS HELD BY 
. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS. 
MEN 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Number of Jobs 

Patterns 0 1 - 2 ' * <^ 3- 4+ 



Concentrator 

Full Sample l * 0.6 34.2 40.2 21.6 3.5 124 

** Not Enrolled 2 0.0 38.4 37.2 20.9' 3.6 67 

Limited Concentrator 

Full Sample 1.9 43.6 28.0 ■ 19.9 6.6 224 

Not Enrolled 0.0 46/5 29.1 17.8 6.6 1Q7 

Concen tra to r/Explore.r 

Full Sample ^ 3. 1 36.4 37.6 16.9 6.0 109 

Not Enrolled ,^ 0.0 38.6 « 36.4 17.3 ^ 7.8 47 

Explorer 

Full Sample 0.0 31.9 .40.4— 19,, 3 .8.5 21 

Not Enrolled 0.0 32.5 49.5 18.0 0,0 - 12 

Incidental/Personal * 

Full Sample 2.4 34.4' 34.7 ' 20.0. 8.5 582 

Not Enrolled 1.6 41.4 29.7 16.5 10.8 205 



Nonvocational 

Full Sample " 4.7 41.7 . 28. 1 * 16. 1 9.4 .439 

Not Enrolled 0.6 45.2. 22.9 16.4 14.'9* 144 

Incomplete'vDransqrxpt f 



Full Sampl>V 3.6 34.9 34.4 . 19.4 7.8 693 

Not Enrolled \ X 0.4 40.3 31.8 ] 18.3 9.3 284 

Total . . • 

Full Sample 3.1 33.1 33.1 18.9 7.9. 2193 

Not Enrolled 0.6* 41.8 30.4 17.6 9.6 866 



NOTE: Percentages showi> in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
* Complete sample 'of high school graduates. * 
2 High school graduates, not enrolled since 1977. 

*Probability < .05 , r 1 



( 
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TABLE 3-3 | 

TOTAL NUMBER OF JOBS HELD BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

WOMEN * 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Number of Jobs 



Patterns 



4+ 



Concentrator 
Full Sample 



i 



Not Enrolled 



\ 

Limited Concentrator 
Full'Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Concentrator /Explorer- 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Explorer 

Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

In c i den t'a 1 / Pe r so na i 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Nonvocat ional 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Incomplete Transcript 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Total 

' Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 



/ 



3,8-, 
2.6 



3.1* 
3.1 



4.4 
4.4 



0.0 
0.0 



6.3 
2.8 



9.4*. 
6.5 



6.0 
5.3 



5.6 
4.2 



46.7 
52.0* 



40.2 
37.5 



40.2 
36.9 



56.1 
48.7 



37. 1 
34.4 



39.4 
3'7.7 



36.9' 
37.0 



39.0 
38.3 



284 
20.3* 



33.1 
37.5 



35.6, 
34.6' - 



L9.0 
16.6 



35.5 
42.7 



33.7 
33.7 



33.5 
34.5 



33.5 
34.8 



15.5 
20.3 



16.6 
13.-1 



15-.0 
18.6 



11.1 
12.7 



16.2 
17.0 



12.3 
12.8 



15.9 
14.9 



15.5 
15.8 



5.9 
4.8 



7.1 

8.9' 



4. ,8 
5.6 



13.8 
22.0 



4.8 
3.2* 



5.2 
9.4 



7.8 
8.3 



6.3 
7.0 



229 
114 



360 
165 



231 
107 



'27 
8 



633 
194 



268 
72 



833 
415 



258 
1076 



NOT^ Percentages shown in Che cable may noc add up Co 100 due Co rounding* 
^Complete sample of high school graduaces. / • • ' 

^High school graduates, not enrolled siifce 1977. - 
*PxabaMJJLLy_<_ .0,5 
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TABLE 3-4 

MP* 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE* PER YEAR 6Y 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS " 
FULL SAMPLE: MEN . 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Weeks in the Labor' Force 
Patterns 52 51-48 47-39 38-26 • 25-0 



\ 



Concentrator 

1978 1 61.2 4.5 12.6 17.8 3.9 59 

1979^ 63.4 9.6 14.5 6.7 5.8 ^07 



Limited Concentrator 

1978 '* 76.0 4.6 6.8 10.9 1.8* '96 

19,79 70. 1 7. 7 io.l 4.9 - 7,2 \ 157 

Concentrator/Explorer 

1978 68.0 8.0 9.5 12.6 1.9 41 

1979 , 67.2 17.5* 8.3 5.7 1.3* 72 

Explorer 

1978 31.4 20.3 ' 33.3* 9.7 5.4 9 

1979 73.3 10.6 2.7 , 11.6 1.9 18 

Incidental /Personal 

1978 58.3 9.4 11.0 13.7 7.5 184 

1979 £2.0- 10.6 10.9 10.2 6.2 313 

Nonvocat ional 

1978 62.1 8.8 5.8 ' 17.0 6.4 132 

1979' 58.7 11.9 1 1.9 9.1 8.4 228 

Incomplete Transcript 

1978 ' - 61.7 9.4 • 9.5 8i5 10.9* .252 

1979 '58.1 8.2 ■ 13.2 9.4 '11.1* 484 

Total . 9 * 

1978 ••' 62.7 8.4 9.4 12.4 7.1 . 772 

1979 .* v 61.5 10.0 11.8 8.6 8.1 1380 



4 



NOTE: Percentages in the tabj/e may not add. up to 100 due to rounding. v 
^■Calendar year 1979. 

2 Calendar year 1980. ' 
*Probability < .05 
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TABLE 3-5 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
EXACTLY 12 YEARS EDUCATION: MEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



52 



Weeks in the Labor Force 



51-48 



47-39 



38-26 



25-0 



Con,centra tor 
19 7 8_ l 
1979 2 



64.2 
61.8 



4.9 
9.6 



10. 1 
15.3 



16.7 
7.2 



4.1 
6.2 



^56 
102 



Limited Concentrator 

1978 78.4 5.3 8.0 7.7 0.6*' 83 

1979 -71.9 8.6 8.7 4.1 6.7 139 



Concentrator /Explorer 
•* 19 78 
1979 

Explorer 

1978 
* 1979 



77.6 
71.0 



36. 1 
68.4 



5.1 
12.2 



23.3 
12.5 



11.0 
9.1 



23.4 
3.2 



4.1 
6.2 



11.1 
13.7 



2.2 
^-1.5 

6.2 
2.2 



36 
62 



8 
16 



Incidental /Personal 

19-78 < 59. 3 9.7 12.9 13.2 5.0 159 

1979 59.5 10.9 13.7 7.7 8.2 170 



Nonvocational 
1978 
1979 • 



59.6 
59.5 



9.8 
10.9 



5.4 
13.7 



18. 5* 
7.7 



6.7 
8.2 



120 
170 



Incomplete Transcript 

1978 62.9 8.9 9.2 8.7 10.4* 222 

1979 62. 1 8.7 10.0 ' 8.5 10.7* 399 
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Total 
1978 
1979 



63.9 
64.5 



8.5 
10.0 



9.6 
10.4 



11.8 
7.4 



6.3 
7.7 



*Probability < .05 



68 



683 
1127 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up t^lOO due to rounding. , , 
Calendar year 1979. ♦ 
2 Calendar year 1980. ; 




TABLE 3-6. 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
FULL SAMPLE: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Weeks in the Labor Force 
Patterns 52 51-48 47-39 38-26 25-0 



Concentra to r 

1978 1 60.4 7.0 12.6 9.9 10.5* 120 

1979 2 59.0* 6.3 9.1 7.8 17.7 171 

Limited Concentrator <' 

1978 . 48.8 11.6 8.8 13.6 17.2 V. 172 

1979 44.9 13. 3 8.7 7.9 25.2 U 280 

Concentra tor/Explorer 

1978 50.8 8.1 5.3 17.0 18.9 108 

1979 48. 1 9.0 13.3 10.0 19.6 166 

t 

Explorer 

1978 41.6 2.7 14.4, 13.5 27.8 10 

1979 r .45.1 17.1 16.5' 5.5 15.7 21 

Incidental/Personal * 

1978 50.0 8.5 7.9 7.9* 25.8 193 

1979 - 41.6 13.0 14.2 15.8* 15.5* • 326 

Nonvocat ional 

1978 * 26.8* 16.9* 11.5 23.8* 21.0 77 

1979^ 39.3 11.5 11.1 19.'8* 18.3 ,121 

Incomplete Transcript 

1978 41.7 7.6 10.3 14.8 25.7 417 

1979 40.0 10.7 12.9 11.9 24.6 631 

Total ' 

1978 '46.2 9.0 9.5 13.7 21.7 , 1098 

1979 43.8 11. 1 • 12.0 11.9 21.3 1716 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up" to 100 due to rounding. 
Calendar year *1979. 
2 Calend'ar year 1980. 
*Probability _< .05 
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TABLE 3-7 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
EXACTLY 12 YEARS EDUCATION: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Weeks in the Labor Force 
52 51-48 38^26 25-0 



ERIC 



Concentrator 

197 8 1 63.3* 7.7 10.9 8.5 9.7* 109 

1979 2 60.9* 6.1* 10.2 6.3 16.6 148 



Limited Concentrator 
1978 
1979 

Conce'n tr a to r / Explore r 
1978 
1979 

Explore r 

1978 : 
1979 

Incidental/Personal 
1978 
1979 

Nonvocat ional 
1978 
1979 

Incomplete Transcript 
1978 
1979 

Total • v 

1978 , - 

1979 



51.4 10.7 ' 9.3 12.6 16.0 150 

45.5 15.2 6.8*' 6.2* 26.3 239 



53.0 6.5 4.8 15.1 20.6 84 

45.4 10.2 13.0 9.7 21.7 128 



40.9 3.0 16.0 9.2 30.9 9 

33.1 27.2 10.1 8.7 20,9 T3 



44.4 10.4 8.5 7.2 29.5 149 

39.1 12.2 13,7 18.7* 16.3* 222 



36.3 7.8 8.1 - 17.7 30.2 49 

39.7 14.9 6.1 15.2 24.1 72 



42. 1 7.6 9.7 13.4 2*7.3 337 

37.6 10.6 12.9 ■ ( 10.4 28,5* 476 

•47.4 ■ 8.4 9. 1 12.0 23.2 - 887 

42.8 * 11.6 11.2 10.8 23.7 1297 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
Calendar year 1979. r 
2 Calendar year 1980. . ' 

• » 

.*Probability < .05 
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TABLE 3-8 



WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
B F^LL SAMPLE: MEN 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Weeks Worked 
1-4 5-13 ,14-26 27-52 



Concentrator 

1978^ 0.5 0.7 0.4 8.0 90..5 64 

1979 2 * 0.2 0.8 . 1.6 9.1 88.3 110 



Limited Concentrator 
" 178 
^979 



1.6 1.5 1.6 4.8 90.5 104 

1.0 0.0 5.0 9.0 85.0 160 



Concentrator/Explorer ' 

1978 . 0.0 0.0 0.7 2.7 96.7 42 

4.2 0.0 2.4 1.4* 92.0 78 



1979 

Explorer 
1978 
1979 



4.3 0.0 2.1 • 19.9 73.7 11 

0.0 0.0 3.1 5.8 91. T 18 



Incidental/Personal 

' 1978 1.3 1.3 1.2 8.9 87.3 206 

1979 • 2.9* 0.9 2.6' 6.6 87. 1 334 

Nonvocational , * nn „ 

1978 1.5 0.0 3.8 11.4 83.3 451. 

1979 , 1.6 0.3 ' .2.1 9.2 86.8 232 

Incomplete Transcript 
1978 
1979 

Total 
1978 
1979 



4'.0* 2.2 4.1 11.0 78.7 282 

4.2* 1.4 4.2 10.7 79.5 508 



2.2 • 1.3 2.6 9.3 84.7 860 

2.8 0..8 3.3 8.6 84.5 1440 



, NOTE:. Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
' ' , Calendar year 1979, 

•^Calendar year 1980. - 
*Probability < .05 - 
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TABLE 3-9 

WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
EXACTLY 12 YEARS EDUCATION: MEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



1-4 



Weeks Worked 

5-13 14-26 



27-52 



Concentrator 
1978 1 
1979 2 

Limited Concentrator 
1978 
1979 



0.5 

0. 3 

1.1 

1. 1 



0.7 
0.8 



1.8 
0.0 



0.4 
1.8 



0.6 
5.5 



8.5 
9.7 



4.4 
8.3 



89.9 
»9. 5 



4 

92.1 
85.0 



61 
102 



90 
138 



Concentrator /Explorer 

1978 0.0 0.0 0.8 3.1 96.1 37 

1979' 1.3 0.0 2.9 1.7 94.2 65 



Explorer 
1978 
1979 . 



5.9 
0.0. 



0.0 
0.0 



2.9 
3.6 



2.9 
6*8 



88.3 
89.5 



8 
15 



Incidental/Personal 
1978 
1979 



1.4 
3.0 



1.4 
1,2 



1.3 
3.1 



7.0 
5.0 



88.9 
87.7 



.175 
252 



Nonvocational 
1978 
1979 



1.1 

2.2 



0.0 
0.4 



4.1 
2.8 



12.3 
. 6.9 



82.5 
87.7 



136 
170 



Incomplete Transcript 

1978 3.3 2.5 * 4.5 11.0 78.8 252 

1979 5.0* 1.3 5.2 9.5 79.1 405 



Total 

1978 
- 1979 



1.9 
3.0 



1.4 
0.8 



2.7 
4.0 



8.8 
N 7.5 



85.2 
84.7 



760 
1148 



NOTE: Percentages In- the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 



Calendar year 1979. 
2 Calendar year 1980. 
♦Probability < .05 
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TAIH.K J- 10 



WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
FULL SAMPLE: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



/ 



Patterns 



1-4 



Weeks Worked 
. 5-13 



14-26 



27-52 



Concentrator 
19781 
1979 2 

Limited Concentrator 
1978 

1979 — 

Concentrator /Explorer 
1978 
1979 



7.0 
5.2* 



9.7 
12.2 



13.1 
10. 9 



0.0 
1.5 



1. 1 
2.1 



0.0 
2.1 



4.6 
2.2 



6.7 
5.7 



6.6 
4.9 



2.9* 
15. 1 



9.1 
9.7 



12.7 
• 7.5 



Nonvocational 

1978 10. 1 '0.4 11.9 13.4 

1979 . 8.1 * 0.3 1 2.5* 9.4 

Incomplete Transcript 

1978 13.8 2.7* . 9.2 11.5 

1979 • 14.3* 1.2 7.4 11.1 



Total 
1978 
1979 



85.6 
76.0 



73.3 
70.3 



67.6 
74.7 



Explorer 

1978 8.3 0.0 10.5 22.6 58.6 

1979 . 6.0 0.0 14.3 6.5 1 73.3 

Incidental/ Persona I 

• 1978 13.1 1.0 2.5* 12.9 70.6 

1979 7.4* 0.9 3.3* 13.6* 74.8 



12.0 
10.9 



1.4 
1.3 



7.2 
6.0 



10.9 
11.2 



64.1 
69.7 



62.7 
66.0 



68.6 
70.6 



128 
179 



192 
289 



123 
174 



11 

21 

H 

215 
350 



92 
128 



477 
670 



1238 
1810 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 
Calendar year 1979. 
2 CaIendar .year 1980. 
*Probability < .05 



due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3-1 1 

WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR BY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS s 
EXACTLY 12 YEARS EDUCATION: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Weeks Worked 
1-4 ,5-13 14-26 27-52 



Concentrator 

1978 1 6.2* 0.0 5.1 3.1* 85.7* 

1979 2 4.9* 0.6 2.5* 14.8 77.3 

Limited Concentrator 

1978 9.3 . 0.4 6.2 8.8 75.3 

1979 12.0 2.5 2.7 8.7 70.2* 

Concentrator/Explorer 

1978. 13.7 0.0 8.2 11.9 66.2 

1979. * 1 1. 1 2.5 5.8 6.9 73.8 



115 
156 



167 ■ 
246 



96 
135 



Explorer 

i 1978 4.5 
1'979 ■ 9.5 



0.0 12.2 26.2 57.0' 
0.0 18.5 10.3 61.7 



Incidental/Personal t 

1978 15.9 1. 1 2.8* . • 13.8 66.4 

1979 9.3 0.4' 3.1* . 15.1 72.0 

Nonvocational 

1978 ' 12.5 0.7 16.2* 13.9 56.8 

1979 ' - 13.1 0.5 15.1* 11.0 60.3 

Incomplete Transcript 

1978 • . 16.1 3.3* 8.7 11.0 60.9 

1979 17j0* 1.0 7.8 13.1 61.1 

Total * y 

1978. 13.2 1.6, 7.3 . 10.6 67.3 

1979 1-2.5 l.a>-- y> 6.5 12.1 - 67.7 



10 - 
13^ 



167 
237 



60 
79 



.386 
510 



•1001 
1-376 



, NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
^Calendar year 1979. 
2 Calendar year 1980. 
*Probability _< .05" , 
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TABLK J- 12 



WEEKS UNEMPLOYED PER YEAR BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

FULL SAMPL^ MEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 


U 


Weeks Unemployed 
1-4 5-13 14-26 


97 — ^9 


n 


V/Oncenc racor 














iq7q1 


6 6. 1 


13. 1 


15.4 


5.4 


U. U 


S Q 
J y 


1979 2 


78.7 


4.3* 


7.4 


9.3 


0.3 


107 






*• 










19/0 


7 *X \ 


5.4 


•14.4 


4.6 




y kj 


1979 


67.8 


6.6 


,15.4 


5.2 


5.0 


157 












c 




nee nc rator/ n»xpi oici 














1Q70 


an i 


12.9 


6.5 


0.5 


n n 


4 1 


1979 


70.6 


7.9 


9.9 


4.9 


6.7 

* 


72 


cxpi o re r 














1 O "7 Q 


OU.o 


25.2 


14. 1 


0.0 


u. u 


Q 


1979 


57.5 


. 9.0 


15.1 


16.9 


1.5 


18 


Incidental/ Personal 














1978 


63. 5 


15.0 


14.6 


5.4 


1*0 


1 ft /i 


1979 


66.8 


9. 1 


14.7 


6.8 


2.5 


313 


Nonvocational 














1978 


59.4 


12.1 


20.2 


6.3 


2.1 


132 


1979 


66.5 


14. fc 5 


12. 1 


5.2 


1.8 


228 


Incomplete Transcript 














1978 


66.2 


11.9 


11.4 


6.7 


' 3.8 


25 2 


1979 


58.4 


12.9 


■ 16:7 


9.0 


3.0 


484 


i 

Total- 














1978 


66.0 


12.1 


' 14.1 


5.6 


2.3 


772 


1979 


64.9 


10.6 


14.2 


7.4 


2.9 


1380 


♦ 

NOTE: Percentages in the 


table 


may not add 


up to 100 


due to rounding. 





Calendar year 1979. 
2 Calendar year v !980. 



^Probability < .05 



TABLE 3- 

<VEEKS UNEMPLOYED PER YEAR BY VjtfCATI0NAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
EXACTLY 12 YEARS 5PJPATI0N: MEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 




Patterns 



Weeks Unemployed 
1-4 5-13 14-26 



27-52 



"Concentrator 

1978 1 . 65.4 12.4 16.5 ' 5.8 0.0 56 

1979 2 81.5* 3.7 7.2 7.4 > 0.3 102 

Limited Concentrator 

1978 70.3 5.7 15.9 5.4 2.7 83 

1979 66.6 4.9 17.6 / 6.0- 5.0 139 

Concentrator/Explorer 

1978 81.5' 10.4 7.5 0.6 0.0 36 

1979 " 74.3 5.4 10.5 5.8 3.9 . 62 



Explorer 
1978 ■ 
1979 

Incidental/ Personal 
1978 
1979 



54.9 
49.9 



64.0 
69.6 



28.9 
10.6 



13.2 
8.2 



16. 1 
17.8 



14.9 
11.3 



0.0 
19.9 



6.1 
7.8 



0.0 
1.7 



1.9 
3.2 



8 
16 



159. 
-239 



Nonvocational 

1978 61.1 13.4 '18.9 

1979 69.3 12.6 " 11.0 



Incomplete "Transcript. 
1978 
1979 



65.5 . 12.4 * 12. 1 
57.2* 12.2 "16.6 \ 



Total 

1978 65.6 12.0 14.5 

1979 65.8 9.4 13.6 



5.3 
6.,1 



5.9 
10.5 



5.5 
8.3 



,1.2 
1.1 



4.1 
3.6 



2.3 
3.0 



120 
170 



222- 
399 



683 
1127 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
^Calendar year 1979. - * ■ 

2calendar year 19^0. 
* ^ *Probability _< .05 



76 



«j» :- 



ERIC 




TABLE 3-14 



WEEKS UNEMPLOYED PER YEAR BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

FULL SAMPLE: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Weeks Unemployed 
1-4 , 5-13 14-26 



27-52. 



' n 



"Concentrator 
1978 1 
1979 2 



Limited Concentrator 
1978 
1979 

Concentrator/Explorer 
1978 
1979 



Explorer 
1978 
1979 



r 



Incidental/ Personal 
" 1978 
1979 „ ' 



68.4 
69.0 



63.9- 
69.9 



61.2 
64.8 



7/.7 
62.7 



65.8 
62.0 



11.3 
11.5 



13.2 
10.5 



19.7 
11.2 



2.2 
10.4 



14.1 
15.3 



14.8 
••16.5 



\ 



7.0 
15'. 2 



12.4 
17.2 



7.0 
15.9 



13.7 
13.0 



3.3 
2.8 



3.2 
3.7 



4,. 3 
.5,7 



8.3 
2.4 



5.6 
7.7 



2.3? 
0.2* 



2.7 
0.6* 



2'. 5 
1.0 



4.9 
8.6 



0.8' 
2.1 



120 
171 



172 
280 



108 
166 



10 

21 . 



193 
326 



Ndnvocational 
1978 . • 
1979 



48:3 
58.2 



22.7 
14.2 



15. 1 7 
18.1 



0.4 
5.8 



3.6 
3.8 



77 
121 



Incomplete Transcript 

1978 , 56.8 19.8 14.1 6.4'- 2.9 . -417 

1979 63.3 . 14.3 13.0 5.0 4.6* 631 



Total 
1978 
■ 1979 



60.8 
64.5 



16.9 
13.2 



14.4 
14.2 



5.5 
5.2 



2.5 
2.7 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
Calendar year 1979. ■ . , 

Calendar year 1980.- 
♦Probability _< .05 



1098 
1716 



77 



TABLE 3-15 

t 

WEEKS UNEMPLOYED PER YEAR BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
EXACTLY 12-YEAJIS EDUCATION: WOMEN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Concentrator 
1978 1 
1979 2 



70.0 
69; 4 



Weeks Unemployed 
1-4 5-13 14-26 



12. I 
12.3 



11.-6 
14.6 



27-52 



3.6 
3.3 



2,6 
0.2 



109 ^ 
148 



Limfted Concentrator 

1978 • 66.5 12.6 17.8 

1979 69.0 11.2 15.4 

Concentrator/Explorer * 

1978 . 59.8 18.0 13.5 

1979 65.2 , 13.5 14.6 



1.9* 
3.7 



5.5 
6.0 



1.3 
0.8* 



3.2 
0.8 



150 
239 



84 
128, 



Explorer 
1978 
1979 

Incidental /Personal- 
1978 
1979 



80.6 
49.5 



64.5 
57.9 



2.5 
12.3 



11.5 
15.7 



7.8 
20.7 



16.0 
16.5 



9.2 
3.8 



6.9 
9.0* 



0.0 
13.7* 



l.l 
0.9 



9 
13 



149 

222 



Nonvocational 
1978 
1979 



53.4 
54a 



16.4 
16.9 



10.5 
13.6 



16.5* 
9..1 



3.2 
6.4 



49 
72 



Incomplete Transcript 

- 1978 59.1 18.4 13.4 6.8 -2.3 337 

.1979 . • 61.7 , 15.1 12.7 ' 5.0 5.5* 476 



Total 
'1978 
1979 



62.6 
'63.1 



15.2 
14.1 



14.1 
14.4 



6.1 



2.1 
2.9. 



88 7 
1297 



1 * *. 

NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to' rounding. 
^Calendar year 1979. , 
Calendar year 1980.. _ . 

*Probability < .05 . , , , r 



9 

ERIC 



78 



0 "1 

w jf 
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• TABLE 3-16 

♦ 

MONTHS OF TENURE ON'-MOST RECENT JOB BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

i * 

MEN 



V 



White Males 

Full Sample 

Mean 

Median 

n 



18.2 
13 

69 



17.3 
11 

89 



Patterns 



20*2 

14 

43 



37.6 

14 

15 



15.5 

9 

181 



14.9 
10 
113 



11.3 

5 

319 



12 Years Education 
' - Mean 

Media'n 
n 

Not Enrolled Sirfce 1977 
Mean 
Median 
n 



17.2 17.5 > 21.1 41.5 
13 *11 15 14 
66 79 35 13 • 



23:> 20.6 22.0 31.4 
16 
43 



26 
64 



20 
27 



15.5 

8 



17.6 
13 
139 



19.4 
16 
115^ 



15.7 
10 

•85 



16.8 

12 

76 



11.1 

6 

264 



13.4 

7 

203 



Minority Males 

Full Sample 

Mean 

Median 

n 

12 Years Education 
Mea"n 
Median 
n " 

Not Enrolled' Since 197 7 
Mean 
Median 
n 



15.6 
'8.5 

34- 



15.7 

12 
43 



12-7 

8V 
29. 



18.4 

- 9 ' 
5 



11.8- 

7 
72 



12.2 
7 
56 



•11.8 

6 

196. 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 .= *ConcentraCor/Explorer 

4 = Explorer 



15.2 


15.3 


13.4 


18.4 


12.5 


12-. 4 


11.9 


8 


11 


8 


9 


, 7 


6 


6 


27 


38 


26 


5 


49 


45 


163 < 


20.3 


17.2 


16.0 


5:5 


> 

15.7 


15.7 


■ 14.3 


13'. 5 


12 


10.5 


5.5 


10 


9 . 


9 


20 


33 • 


14 / 


4 


39 


33 


107 



5 « Incidental/Personal 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 = Incomplete Transcript 



79 




J 

♦ TABLE 3-17 . 



MONTHS OF TENURE ON MOST RECENT JOB BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 





' -4 






WOMEN - 






* » 


















t B 








» 


\ 




1 


2 - 


3 


Patterns 
4 


»" 

• 5' 


6 


'7 

* 


White Females 








r 






l 






Full Sample 

Mean 
Median 

J 


• 


> 


16.2 

9 
92 


12.6 
9 

131 


11.9 

9 . 
80 


12.3 
7 

. . 9 


12.3' 

8 
162 


A 

9.7 

7 
61 

i . 


10.7 

7 

311 


\7 Ypflr<* KH ura t ion 
Mean 

^— v. - Median « 

< 




4 


17.0 
9 
79 


13.2 
9 

111 


11.7 
9 

61 . 


12.3 
4 
7 


• 11.9 
8 

104 


i 

11.7 
9.5 
26 - 


1 

10.8 
6.5 

234 


Not Enrolled Since 
Mean 
rieaian 
*n 


1977 


• 


19.9 
15 

62 


14.7 " 
11 

87 


14.0 
1 1 

56 


15 
11 
5 


14.5 
11 ■ 
102 


12.6 

12 

31 


11,8 

8 

224 


Minority Females 




















ruii Dam pie 

Mean 
Median 

' n 






12.3- 
5.5 

26 


9.4 
■ 5 

64 


11.2 
6.5 
50 


8.4 

4 
8 


< 

14.2 
8 

64-' 

» 


14.9 
11 

29 ; 


10.3 

1 ■: 
196 f 


1 2 Years Education 
Mean- 
Median 
n 






U.J 

6 
23 


*Q Q 

6 . 
47 


8 
38 


o . o 

4 
5 


1 ft 1 

8 
46 


1 4 5 

11 

2i 


11.0 • 
*144 


Not Enrolled Since 
Mean 
Median 
1 n > 


197 7 




15.9 
12.5 
18 


13.3 
33 


14.0 
10 

29 


5.8 

4 
5 


21.0 

13 

31 


17.3 
11.5 
18 


12.3 
8 

'133 



1 = Concentrator < 5 - Incidental/Personal 

2 = Limited .Concentrator; - 6 - Non^ocational 

3 = Concehtfra tor/Explorer 7 = Incomplete Transcript • 

4 * Explorer ^ * 



80 On 



TABLE'^3-18 

MONTHS OF LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

MEN • ~~' 



Patterns 



White Males 



Full Sample 

Mean 
Median 

12 Years Education 
Mean 
Median 
n • " 

Not Enrolled Since 1977 




16.7 
11". 7 

68 



19.4 
12.5 
*79 



16.1 
11.5 

35 



16.4 
12.2 
15 



16.4 

n 

13 



12.1 18.0 17.-4 
13.0 13.6 13.2 
182 113 321 



18.5 
12.3 
140 



16.8 

12 

85 



16.2 
12.2 
266 



Mea n 


20.4 


23.0 


19.2 


20.1 


' 21.5 


19.5 


19.0 


Median ' 


13.8 


18.8 


15 


18.1 


' 17.5 


15.9 


14.3 




44J 


64' 


28 


8 


11*6 


76 


205 


Minority Males * 










» 






Full Sample 














i 


' _ Meati 


13.2 


"l9.(f " 


•14.0 


5.7 


16.3 


15.9 - 


16.-5 


.Median 


' 10.8 


15.7 


11.1 


3.2 


12.7. 


12.7 


12.'5- 


n 


34 


43 


29 


5 


71 ' 


56 


193 


12 Years Education 
















Mean 


'11.5 


18,5 


13^6 


5.7 


15.9 


15.0 


16.2 


* 

Median' 


10.4 . 


14.4 


10.6 


3.2 


11.1 


12 


12.2 ' . 


n 


27 . 


38 


26 


5 


49 


. 45 


161 


Not Enrolled Since 197 7 




* 












Me,an ♦ 


17.0 


21.5 


16.9 


4.2 


.19-. 7 


17.7 


19.6 ■ 


4 Median " 


12.5' 


21.9 


12 


■ 2.9 


•14.3 


14.1 


17.3 


n 


20 


33 


14 ' 


4 


39 


33 


105.. 



1 = Concentrator 

2 - Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentra^tor/Explorer 

4 » Explorer 



5 = Incidental/ Personal 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 = Incomplete Transcript 



v. 



81 



10. 



TABLE 3-19 

MONTHS OF LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
, WOMEN _ . 

. mm 

"Patterns 



White Females 

Full Sample 

Mean 
Median 
n . 



17.2 
12.5 
92 



17.2 
11.8 
130 



17.1 
12.6 ' 

80 . 



18.7 
11.1 

9 



17.2 
12.5 
161 



17.4 16.8 
16.2 12.2 
62 311 



12 Years Education 
Mean 
Median 
n 

Not Enrolled Since 19 77 
Mean 
Median 



16.9 
11.8 
79 



19.8 
15.9 

62 



.16.3 
11.5 
110 



19.8 
14.3 

86 



15. 1 

12 

61 



17.5 
13.2 
56 



13.5 
9 
7 



20.8 
18.2 
5 



14.4 
11.8 
103 



18.9 
14.3 
101 



.14.7 
LI. 8 

27 



17.8 
16.2 

32 



16.1 
11.8 

234 



18.2 
14.0 
224 



Minority Females 

Full Sample 

" Mean 
Median 
n 



13.8 
11.4 

26 



14.2 
11.0 
64 



13.7 

11.3' 

49 



15.1 
14.5 
8 



15.4 
12.5 
64 



16.4 
12.9 
29 



15.3 
11.8 
195 



12 Years Education 
* . Mean 
Median 
n 



13.7 
11.5 

23 



13.2 
9.9 

•47 , 



12.7 
11.4 

38 



13.8 
13.6 
5 



15,7 
12.5 

46 • 



14.9 
11.3 
21 



14.3 
11.1 
145 



Not Enrolled Since 197 7 • 

Mean 15.7 17. 6~ 14.6 15,7 19.5 . 18.4 17.7 

Median 12 12 12 15.5 16.4 14.3 12.7 

n 18 33 29 " 5 , 31 18 133 • 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentrator/ Explorer 

4 = Explorer 



5 = Incidental/Personal. 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 ='lncomplete Transcript 



ERIC 



82 



10. 




TABLE 3-20 

REASON FOR JOB SEPARATION BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

MEN 

(PERCENTAGE '"DISTRIBUTION) 



Reason for. • Patterns 



Sepa ration 


i 


Z 


0 

J 


A 
H 


c 
J 


0 


7 
/ 


local 


Full Sample 


















iy/y Interview 


















Involuntary 


31.3 


27.2 


24.4 


35.7 


22.0 


18.4 


23.6 


22.9 


i Hardship 


5.0 


3.7 


3.9 


o.o" 


2.7 


4.8 


4.4 


3.9 


' Voluntary 


AO O 

4o.o 


on n 


J /. / * 


1 /• 1 
1 H. J 


1 1 7 


1 1 A 


• 17 Q 


ia n 


Other 




jUiZ 




sn n 




AS ^* 


* *1 A 9 




n 


ou 


1 1A 


/ o 


1 A 


Aft 6 
HO D 


J Jl 


*+ _/ j 




1980 Interview 


















Involuntary 


24.4 


30.5 


66.9* 


26.1 


31.7 


27.9 


27.9* 


32.1 


Ha rdship 


5.6 


3.5 


1.1* 


0.0 


3.0 ' 


4.7 


5.2 


4.0 


. Voluntary 


• 7Q.0 


b b. U 


O Z. U" 


7 1 Q 




A 7 A 


D D. J 


A1 Q 


n • 


on 


zuu 


1 Q 1 

lol 


91 


sin 


AQ 1 

471 






Not Enrolled 


















Since 1977. 


















197 9 Interview- 




* 














Involuntary 


34.2* 


23.9 


19.2 


30.8 


23.8 


19.4 


20.9 


22.5 


Hardship 


5.1 


4.2 


4.1 


■ 0.0 


3.4 


5.1 


4.4.. 


4.2 


Voluntary 


51.9 


41.6 -- 


-..63.0* 


15.4 


30.2* 


36.2 


41.9 


38.4 


Other 


8.9* 


30.3 


13.7* 


53.9 


42.6* 


39.4 


32.8 


34.9 


n 


79 


142 


73 


13 


470 


315 ' 


454 


1546 


1980 Interview 


















Involuntary 


34.2 


23.4 


47.8 


33.3 


28.4 


28.5 


. 30.0. 


29.5 


Hardship 


5.3 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


8.2 


13.8* 


6.7 


7.7 


Voluntary - 


60. 5 


71.4 


52.2 


66.7 


63.4 ' 


'57.7 


63.3 


62.8 


n 


38 


77 


23 

4 


12 


134 


123 


240' 


647 



NOTE: The n's in. the table represent the incidences of job separation rather 
than the number of respondents. ' 

1 = Concentrator 5 Incidental/Personal 

2 = Limited Concentrator * 6 53 Nonvocational 

3 = Concentra-tor/Explorer 7 = Incomplete Transcript 

4 = Explorer 

*ProbabilHy < .(?5 ] 9 



83 - 

102 



TABLE 3-21 r § . 

REASON FOR JOB SEPARATION BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

WOMEN* * 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Reason for 
Sepa ration 
• 


1 

( 


2 


, 

3 


• Patterns 

4 l ? 5 


6 


7 


Total 


Full Sample 


/ 
















1979 Interview 












i 






Involuntary 


21.5 


19.8 


25.8 


27.3 


19.7 


30.1* 


23.4 


' ' 23.0 


Hardship 


3.2 


2.0 


2.7 


0.0 


3.9 


1.2 


4.6 


3.4 


Voluntary 


45.6* 


44.7* 


25.3* 


45.5 


32.6 


21.3* 


34.2 


33.8 


Other 


29.8* 


•33.6 


46.2 


27.3 


43.8 


47.4 


■ 37.8 


'• 39.8 


a. 


158 


253 


186 


22 


482 


249 


736 


2086 


1980 Interview 


















Involuntary 


26.8 ' 


21.2 


2 4'. 7 


42.1 


26.3 


31.3 


24.6 


- 25/7 


Hardship 


1.0* 


4.2 


2.1 


5.3 


4.4 


1.5* 


5.6 


4.0 


Voluntary 


72.2 


" 74.7 


73.2 


52.6 


' 69.2 


67.2 


69.9- 


• 70.3 


n 


194 


288 


194 


19 


653 


268 


774 . 


2390 



Not Enrolled 
Since 1977 



1979 Interview 



Involuntary 


22.8 


20.0 


24.7 


33.3 


18. hm 


31.0* 


22.9 


22.' 7 


Hardship 


3.7' 


2.4 


3.3 


0.0 


3.2 


l".4 


4.8 


3.5 


Voluntary 


47.' 1* 


44.8* 


28.7 


33.3 


32.3 


22.4* 


35.5 


* 34.6 


Other 


26.5* 


32.9 


43.3 


33.3 


46.4* 


45.2 


36.8 


39.3 


n 


136 


210 


150 


18 


.403 


210 


625 


1752' 


1980 Interview 


















Involuntary 


21.1 


16.0 


.18. 1 


0.0 


14.0 


24.5 


18.4 


17.8 


Hardship 


0.0* 


8.5 


0.0*. 


33.3 


10.5 


.7.6 


• 7.0 


6.8 


Voluntary - 


79.0 


75.5 


81.9 


66.7 


75.5 


67.9 


74.6 


75.4 


n 


57 ' 


106 


72 


3 . 


143 


53 


331 


• 765 



NOTE: The n's in the table represent the incidences of job separation rather 
than the number of respondents. 



* 1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer 
. 4 = Explorer 



s 



5 = Incidental/Personal 

= Nonvocatiqnal 
7 =*. Incomplete transcript 



*Probability < .05 
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TABLE 3-22 

OCCUPATION OF MOST RECENT JOB -BY SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
' • (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Patterns 



Occupation ' 1 



Total 



Professional and Technical 



Women 
Men 



2.3* 
5.7 



4.8 
7.8" 



3.8 
,0.9* 



0.0 
5.1 



7.4 
9.1 



19.8* 
10.2 



7.3 
8. 3 



7.3 
8.2 



Management ' - 

Women 4.5 3.4 . • 4.4 , -0.0 . k.y 3.6 

Men 6.6 4.0 • 3.2 0.0 5.4 5.0 



2.5 
4.9 



3.5 
4.9 



Sales 
Women 
,Men 



5.4 
5.5 



6.6 
4.9 



10.7 
5'.0 



9.9 
9.7 



6.5 
5.0 



10.9* 
7.2* 



6.2 
3.1* 



7.2 
4.9 



Clerical 
Women 
Men" 



60.8* 
6.8 



53.3* 
10.5 



38.9 
17.3 



33.5 
0.0 



40.. 0 
11.9 



36.8 
13.7 



41.2 
10.2 



A3. 7 
11.4 



Crafts 
Women 
Men 



0.0 
32.5* 



0.3 
24.3 



3.1* 
24.7 



0.0 
9.7 



0.4 
15.9 



0.0 
14.8 



2.1* 
19.7 



1.1 
19.2 



' Operatives 
Women 
Men 



Laborer 
Women 
Men 

Fa rm 
Women 
Men . 



10.0 
17.5 



1.7 
12.3* 



0.0 
3.1 



6.3 
20.9 



2.9 
15.4 



0.0 
0.8 



13.6* 
19.1 •• 



0.9 
14.6 



0.0 

O;0 



28.7 
40.2 



0.0 
3.8 - 



,0.0 

- d.-o 



6.8 
21.0 



2.7 
14.6 



0.1 



4.6* 
21.6 



0.1 
11.0 



rO.O 

0.0 



12.1* 
21.7 



1.8 
14.7 



0.0 
0.3 



9.4 
21.2 



1.9 
13.8 



0.0 
0.4 



Farm Labor - • 
Women _ 0.9 0.6 0/8 . 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 

Men 3.7 1.8 2.9 5.3 2.0 0.9 1.6 



0.3 
1.8 



'women' 14.1* 21.0 23.7 28.0 30.1* 23.2 23.7 
Men. . 6.4* 9.6. 12.3' 26.3 15.2 . 15.6 14.8- 



24.0 
14.0 



85 
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TABLE 3-22 
. ..(Cdntlnued) 



Occupation 1 



Patterns 
4 



.Total 



Household Service 

Women 0.3 0.8 0.3 0.0 2.0 1.1 2.9* 1.7 

Men 0.0 * 0.0 0.0 0.0 ' 0.0 0.0 0.4*- 0; 1 



Women 
Men 



1'95 
115 



307 
200 



193 
99 



26 
19 



520 
508 



207 
368 



688 
614 



2136 
1923 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 



1 = Concentrator • * 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer 

4 = Explorer 

*Probability < .05 



5 = Incidental/Personal 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 = Incomplete Transcript 



/ 



9 

ERIC 



C - 
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'TABLE 3-23 

f ! 

INDUSTRY OF MOST RECENT JOB BY SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Industry 1 



Patterns 



• 6 



Total 



Agriculture 

Women 1.4 1.5 0.8 0.0 0.1 0.8 .0.7 

Men l 11.5* ' .4.0 5.2 6.3 3.3 2.2 , . .3.0 



0.7 
3.7 



Mining 
Women 
Men 



0.0*/ 
1.9 



0.6 
2.1 



0.0 
4.8* 



0.0 
0.0 



*0.0 
-0.8 



0.0 
•0.4 



0.6 
1.2 



0.3 
1.3 



Construction 
Women 2.1 2.5* 
Men 9.6 15.0 . 



t . 
0.5 ' 

13.5* 



7.7* 
17.6 



0.3 
11.7 



1.2 
5.4* 



0.8 
9.2 



1.1 
10.0 



Manufacturing 

' Women 14.8 10.8 17.7 30.7 10.4 11.0 15.3 13.4 
Men 26.2 23.1 14.1 31.5 . 20.0 25.3 25.1 23.2 



Transportation 

Women 4.0 < ' 1.8 0.3* 8.2 . 3.2 3.2 2.1 

Men 6.9 5.0 f 1.2 8.0 6.2 4.0 5.1 



2.5 
5.1 



Trade 
Women 
Men 

Financ e 
Women 
Men 



32.1 
29.6 



11.0 
1.9. 



34.0 
24.9 



12.1 
2.1 



39.9 
37.5 



11.0 
2.1 



17.4 



4.2 
*0.0 



40.7* 
28.9 



8.8 
2.2 



31.4 
34.2 



3.5* 
3.3 



31.5 
26.5 



8.6 
2.7 



34.7 
29.3 



9.10 
2.5 



Business and Repair Service 



" Women 
Men 



2.9 
5.5 



3.6 
10.2 



3.7 
.11.7 



0.0 i 
1.0 



3.5 
7.2 



2.6 
4.7* 



3.0 
8.6 



3.2 
7.6 



Personal Service - ' • 

Women. 2.5 3'.9 1.8 ' 0.0 5.8 4.5 6.5 4.9 

Men 0.8. .1.2 0.0 0.0 2.4^ 1.4 3.3 2.1* 



Entertainment r. c \ 'i 

Women 0.0 .1.0 0.2 0.0 2.9* 1.4 .0.6 1.2 

Men 0.0 3.8 2.4 0.0 2.5, ' 3.4 " 2.3 2.6 
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TABLE 3-23 
(Continued) 



»- Patterns 

Industry • ' 1 2 .3 4' ' 



Professional Service 






i^raen 


,24.0 


24.9 


22.4 


31.8 


Men 


6.0 


8i4 


. 4 '° 


2.3 


Public 


Administration 






Women 


5.2 


3.6 


1.6 


0.0 


Men 


0.3 


0.3* 


• 3.6 • 


1.3 








• 




n 










Women 


195 \ 


307 


193 


26 


Men 


irs. ' 


{ 202 


99 


19 



23.1 



1.3* 
4.5* 



6 


7 


Total 






*■ 


37.1* 


#.5 


25.9 


J2.h 


11.0 


10. 1 


3.2 


3.9 


* 3.0 

at 


3.3 


2.0 


2.7 



520 205 686 2133 

508 , ' 370 614 ■ - 1927 > 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may no t' add up to .100 due to rounding, 

1 = Concentrator -jt 5 = Incidental/Personal 

2 = Limited Concentrator 6 = Nonvocationafl „. 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer * I = Incomplete^ Transcript 



*Prpbability jC .05 
I 



TABLE 3-24 

JOB CONTENT OF MOST RECENT JOB .BY SEX, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

• (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Content 
Devel*^ 


1 • . 


2 


3 


Do t* fovnc 
f d LLcL Uo 

4 


5 


6 . 


7 


Total 

■ c- 


1= High' 
Wopen 
Men 


y' 

1.3 
' 1.3 


3.1- 
0.4 


3.0 * 
0.6 


0.0 . 
.2.3 


< 

5.0 
3.6 


7.8* 
3.7 


• 3.4 
4.0 


3.9 
3.1 


2 

- Women 
Men 


1.8* 
13.0 


3.9 
10.3* 


5. 1 
9.^ 


0.0 

0.0 - 


4.6 
11.5 


41.5-* 
13.4 


5.9 
8.8 


5.3 
10.7 


3 >\ 
Women 
Men 


'61.5* 
40.4 


55.0* 
45.3* 


38.3 
.36,-5 


28.7 
13.8 


36.8 
30.5 


36. 2 
29.2 


40. 7 
38.9 


42.9 
35.2 


4 - — 
-Men 


'-20-. 9* 24.7 ' 
19.7 15.2 


31.9 - 
25.3 ' 


53. 1* 
47.3* 


29. 1 
17.8 


27.5 
19.6 


31. 1 
15.0 


28.8 
17.8 / 


.5 = Low 
Women 
Men * . 


f 

14.5*^ 
^5.5 


'l3.3*j. 
• 28.9'' 


• 21.7 ' 
•27.9 

•v > 


18.3 
36.6 


24.5* 
36.6 


17. 1 


18.9 
■ 33.3 


19.1 , 
33.2 

a • 


n . - &y 
k Women .1*9,2 
Men -115 < 


302 
195 

> 

4» 


-Vg'9 

:'96 


26 
19 


N 

498 


' ,201 
356 


» *6o7/- 
60t> 


2098 " 
1880 



• 9 * 

NOTEs Percentages in the fcable, may.. /lot . add up to 100 due to rounding, 



X - Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

. 3 = Concentrator/Explorer 

4 - Explorer * 



5 = Incidental/Personal 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 = Incomplete Transcript 



^Probability X .05 . * * 



TABLE 3-25 * 

JOB FAMILY OF MOST RECENT JOB BY SEX AND .VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Job 
Family 



Patterns 



Total 



Tools, Specialized 

Women 1.5 0.1 1.9 0.0 0.7 0.3 2.1* 1.2 

Men 4.3 4.6-- 2.0 2.3 4.7 2.8 3.-4 3.7 

Tools, Nonspecialized 

Women 1.7 329 1.4 2.0 3.1 0.1* 2.4 2.2 

Men 37.1 -36.0 .39.6 5.5 27. 1 22.9* 33.0- 30.1 



Machine and Equipment, Specialized 

Women . 0.9 2.1 3.7 20.0* 

' Men 3.2 3.8 4.7 18.3 ' 

Machine and Equipment, Nonspecialized 



Women 
Men 



5.6 
10.0 



1.8* 
6.2 



9.6* 
7.8 



8.6 
17.0 



1.1* 
4.3 



4.4 
8.9 



0.8 
4.1 



1.9 
11.1 



4.1* 
4.2 



5.5 
9.3 



2.6 
4'. 3 



4.8 
9.3 



Inspection 

Women 1.4 0.3 1.0 0.0 0.7 2.3 1.6 1.2 

Men • 1.7 7.2* 0.3 1.3 • 4;7 2.6 4.3 4.0 



Vehicle 
Women 
Men 



0.0 
6.8 



L 



0.3 
9.0 



0.0 
8.0 



0.0 
11.5 



0.5 
6.0 



0.4 
8.5 



0.4 
7.7 



0.3 
7.5 



Fa rm 
Women 
Men' ' 



1.0 
6.8* 



1.2 
2.7 



0.8 
3.0 



0.0 
5.3 



0.1 
2.2 



0.0 
1.6- 



0.6 0.6 
2. 1 ' 2.4 



Sales, Product Knowledge. Required 
Women 1.5 * 1.4 4.4* 0.0 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.7 

Men 4.0 2.8 '3.5 0.0 3.4 * 6.7* ' 3.3 3.9 



Sales, No Product Knowledge Required 



Women 
Men 

Clerical- 
Women 
' Men 



5.5 
5.5 



61.5* 
3.9 



6.2 
5.1 



54.7* 
9.1 



9.9 
5.2 



38.3 
.16.3* 



9.9 
9.7 



33.5 
0.0 



6.5 
5.2 



40.5 
9.2 



10.9* 
6.9 

37T0* 

10.2 £ 



6.0 
2.8 



7.0 
4-. 8* 



V ■ 

40.5 4.3.8' 
9.1 . ; 9.3 



9 

ERIC 



90 




* 



TABLE 3-25 
(Continued) 



Job 
Family 



Patterns 



Total 



Personal Service 
Women 9.6* 



Men 



4.4 



13*4 
5.3 



14.9 
5.3 



9.6 
26.3* 



23.9* 
•9.5 



15.7 
8.9 



19.2 
8.1 



17.8 
8.2. 



Entertainment < 

Women 0.9 0.8 - 0.7 0.0 1.8 3.9* 0.9 1.4 

,Men 0.0 2.8 0.0 2.8 3.0 2.1 1.7 2.0 



Protection 
Women 
Men 



0.0 
0.0 



£1.6 
0.9 



1.2 
1.8 



0.0 
0.0 



0.1 
2.3 



0.0 
1.8 



0.2 
2.4 



0.3 
1.9 



Educa tion 
Women 
Men 



0.9 
0.0 



1.5 
0.0 



1.2. 
0.6 



0.0 
0.0 



2,6 
1.4 



3.1 
1.2 



2.1 
1.0 



i.o 

0.9 



Health 
Women 
Men <r 



4. 1* 
3.6* 



8.7 
0.0 



7.7 
0.0 



9.1 
0.0 



7.1 
1.3 



13.4* 
2.0 



9.0 
1/5 



8.4 
1.4 



Welfare 
Women 
Men 



0.0 
0.0 



0.9 
0.3 



0.4 
0.0 



7.3* 
0.0 



1.5 



1.9 
0.8 



0.5 
0.2 



1.0 
N 0.3 



Administration 

Women 3.8 2.8 2.1 0.0 3.3 4.1 2.6 3.0 

Men 5.3 3.2 1.6 0.0 » 4.0 2.5 3.9 3.5 

R g s s <i r ch ■ - 

Women 0.0 0.5 0.9 ' 0.0 0.6 2.9* 1.1 0.9 

' Men 3.6 1.1 0.3 0.0 3.0 3.5 2.1 2.5 



n 



Women 
Men 



192 
115 



302 
195 



189 
96 



26 
19 



515 
498 



207 
356 



667 
601 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer 

4 = Explorer 

*Probability < ..05 



5 = Incidental/Personal - 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 ■ Incomplete Transcript 



2098 
1880 
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"* TABLE 3-26 

> 

CLASS OF EMPLOYMENT OF MOST RECENT JOB BY 
SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Class of Patterns 
Employment 1 2 3 4.5 6 7 Total 



Private • 

Women 80.8 -83.0 89.8 86.1 85.9- 82.7 83.5 84.3 

Men 88.3 88.9 91.3 87. 7 84.'6 89.0 86. 1 87.0 

Government , , ^ 

Women 18.0 16.1 9.0. 13.9 °^12.5 14.7 14.9 14.2 

Men 2.7 " 6.5 8.3 11.0 11.9 . 10.4 9.9 1 9.7 

I 

Self-employed 

Women 0.3 0.8 1.2 0.0 1.0 2.6 1.2 1. 

Men 9.0 3.4 0.0 1.3 3.5 0.6 3.7 3.1 

\ Family 'Business 

Women 0.9- . < 0.0 • *'0.1" 0.0 0.6 • 0.D 0.5 0.4 



Men 0-rO 



n 

Women 196 
Men 



1.1 „ 0.3 ■ 0^0 0.0 0.0 0.4 0-3 



308 198 26 521 207 . 691 - 2146 



117 203 ' 100 19 511 372 618 1940, 



NOTE: " Percentages in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 

1 = Concentrator - 5 = Incidental/Personal 

2 = Limited Concentrator 6 = Nonvocational 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer ' 7 = Incomplete Transcript 

4 = Explorer 

♦Probability < .05 
% . * 




TA>LE 3-27 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

MEN 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Hours Per Week 



Patterns 



0-20. 



20-35 



35-60 



Concentrator 
Full Sample 1 
Not Enrolled 2 

Limited Concentrator 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Concentrator/ Explorer 
FQ11 Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Explorer 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

• Incidental/Personal 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Nonvocational 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Incomplete Transcript 
Full Sample 
Not Enrolled 

Total 

Full S.ample 
Not Enrolled 



9.1* 
7.3 



13.5 
1.5 



12.8 
0.0 



2.0 
1.7 



20.8 
4.3 



23.8* 
0.5 



16.5 
4.2 



18.0 
3.3 



3.7 
0.7 



10.1 
^2.3 



12.2 
0.0 



15.6 
* 0.0 



i i.o 

■8.2* 



13.9 
4.5 



11.2 
4.6 



11. \2 
4.5 



81.8 
85.9 



74.1 
94.2 



73.5 
100.0 



82.3 
98.3 



65.3 
81.9 



61.4 
95.0 



69.6 
87.4 



68.3 
89.0 



60+ 



5.4* 
6.1 



2.3 
2.0 



1.5 
0.0 



5.1 

o:o 



2.9 
5,6 



0.^* 
0.0* 



2.8 
3.8 



2/5 
3.3 



121- 
66 



2-16 
106 



103 
44 



•20 
12 



s 564 
194 



823 ' 



668 
276 



2115 
839 



7 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table may not add up to 10(^ due to rounding. 
Complete sample of high school graduates. 

2 High school graduates, not enrolled since 197 7. 4 
*Probability < .05 



9 

ERIC 



93 



11.2 



Mil 



TABLE 3-28* 

'Hours worked per week by vocational education patterns 

WOMEN 

x (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Hours Pgr Week 

Patterns 0-20 ' 20-35 35-60 ' 6CH- 



Concentrator j. 

Full Sample 1 23.7 10.1 ' 65.0 1.2 217 

Not Enrolled 2 9.1 4.1* 86.8 - 0.0 105 

Limited Concentrator 

Full Sample 1.9<2* 1 6.1 64.6 0.1 338 

Not Enrolled 10.0 12.-8 77.2 0.0 154 

Concentrator/Explorer 

Full Sample * 26.7 14.7 ' 58.6 0.0 215 

Not Enrolled 8.6 14.3 77.2 0.0 100 



A 



Explorer 

Full Sample , 25.0" 2. 1 72.9 0.0 '26 

Not*Enrolled . 0.0 r 6.9 93. 1 0.0 1 8 

Incidental /Personal 

Full Sample ' . 29.3 19.0* 51.5* , 0. 1 600 

t Enrolled 7.8 1 14.0 ' 78.2 0.0 185 



Nonvocational 

Full Sample 37.0* 14.0 47.6* 1.4 . 247 

Not Enrolled 19.0* 11.6 69.4 .0.0 . 67 

Incomplete Transcript 

Full Sample . . 21.8*" 13.8 63.4 1.0 76A 

Not Enrolled , 9.2 12.7- 76.6 1.6* • 378 

* 

Total 

Full Sample 25.5 15.1 58.8 0.6 2409 

Not Enrolled • 9.6 12.1 77.8 0.6 997 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table may' not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
^Complete sample of high", school graduates. 1 - • 

^High school graduates, not enrolled since 1977. ' *- " 

*Probability < .05 



94 

11A 



TABLE 3-29 



UNIONIZATION FOR MOST RECENT JOB BY SEX, 
RACE AND VOCATIONAL "EDUCATION PATTERNS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



Sex and R^ce 




1 * 


.2* 


Patterns 
3 4 5 


6 


7 


Total 


Men 


- 


• 








• 




- 




Full Sample 




















ITU 1 *. « °/ 

White /• 




Id. z 


OC Q 


20.9 


35.7 


34.3 




9 9 9 


9A A 
ZD. t 


ti 


* 


68 


85 


43 


14 


166 


106 


292 


774 


Minority % 




25.0 


34.2 


37.0 


' 33.3 


34.3 


38.8 


37.2 


35.6 


n 




32 


'38 


27 


3 


67 


49 


172 


388 


12 Years Education 














• 






White-% 




16.9 


26.7 


22.9 


33.3 


39.1 


37.2 


26.1 


•29.2, 


n 




65 


75 


35 


12 


128 


78 


241 


634 


Minority % 




20.0 


35.3 


41.7 


33.3 ' 


37.8 


35.9 


36.6 


35.6 


n 




25 


34 


24 


3 


. 45 . 


39 


142 


312 


Not Enrolled Since 


1977 


















White %" 




14.3 


26.2 


32.1 


62.5, 


41.1 


38.9 


27.0 


31.4 


n 




42 , 


61 


28 . 


8 


107 


72 


189 


- 507 


Minority % 




26.3 


36.7 


30.8 


50.0 


41.0 


43.3 


43.5 


40.0 


n 




19 


30 


13 


2 


39 


30 


92 


225 


Women 
















^ 




Full Sample 














- 






White % 




20.5 


12.2 


17.3 


14.3 


16.3 


10.2 


19.6 


16.9 


n 




83 . 


115 


75 


7 


147 


59 


266 


752 


Minority % 




31.8 


25.9 


23.8 


12.5 


23.2 


23.1 


21.8 


23.3 


n 




22 


54 


42 


8 


56 


26 


165 


373 


12 Years Education 




















White % i 




18.6 


11.2" 


17.9 


20.0 


20.2 


19.2 


21.5 


18.6 






70 


98 


56 


5 


94 


26 


200 — 549 


* Minority % , 
n 




36.8 


. 24.3 


25.0 


20.0 


23i3 


22.2 


22.7 


24.2 




19 


37 


32 


5 


43 


18 


119 


.273 


Not Enrolled Since 


1977 


















.White % 




17.9 


9.<2 


18.2 


25.0 


17.0 


9.7' 


19.6 


16.7 


n 




56 




'55 


4 


94 


31 


194. 


510 


Minority % 




40.0 


24.1 


20.0 


20.0 


34.5 


29.4 


23.0 


25.8 


n 




15 


29 


25 


5 


29 


17 


1 13' 


233 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 ^Concentrator/Explorer 
A = Explorer 0 

♦Probability < .05 



5 ■ Incidental/Personal 

6 ■ Nonvocational 

7 « Incomplete Transcript 
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TABLE 3-30 % - 

TYPE AND SIZE OF FI£M BY SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

(IN PERCENTAGES) 



F i rm 


1 


2 


Patterns 
3 ■ 4 


5 


• 

6 


. 7 


* 

"Total 


Mult 1 










r 








establishment 


















Men % 


48.2 


50. 1 


66.2 


80.7 


63. 1 


67.6 


■ 58.6 


60.' 2 


n 


86 


164 


77 


13 


317 


246 


447 


1350 


Women % 


64.5 


"60.5 


58.7 


56.3 


60.9 


45.5 


62.8 


60.3 


n 


130 


206 


148 


18 


347 


113 


.466 


1428 


Ho re than 1000 


















Employees 
















54.0 


Men % 


45.6 


56.2 


43.1 


79. 1 


61.3 


48. 1 


54.3 


n 


41 


81 


51 


8 


186 


158 


251 


775 


Women % 


56.8 


65.7 


55. 1 


91.5 ^ 


60.3 


51.8 


59.8 


59.9 


n 


85 


124 


86 


10 


210 . 


51 


283 


850 



l*= Concentrator - 5 = Incidental/Personal 

2 = Limited Concentrator 6 = Nonvocational 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer 7 = Incomplete Transcript 

4 = Explorer 



^Probability < .05 
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TABLE 3-31 



SHIFT WORKED. ON MOST RECENT JOB BY SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Shift 



f ' 



Patterns 



Total 



Regular Day 
Men 
Women 



67.3 
64.*9 



61.8 
63.6 



63.4 
61.0 



65.5 
76.0 



51.6 
55. 1 



53.6 
•56.9 



58.8 
62.9 



57.3 
60.8 



Regular Evening 

Men 10.1 14.9 18.3* 20.6 10.9 8.8 10.1 11.2 

Women 6.3 9.7 12.7 2. 1 15.2* 6.3 8.4 10.2 



Night Shift 
Men 
Women 



5. 1 
3.9 



4.6 

'-'3.9 



5.5 
3.2 



0.0 
12.4 



8.7 
4.3 



6.2 
3.6 



5.8 
5.3 



6.3 
4.4 



Split Shift 
Men 
Women 



.'3 
4.7 



.3 
2.7 



2.2 
2.3 



0.0 
0.0 



1.6 

2.4, 



3.9* 
4.8 



•1.9 
3.3 



1.9 
3.1 



Varying Shift 

Men 17.2 18.4 10.7* . 13.9 27. 2 27.5 23.4., 23.4 

Women 20.2 2Q.1 20.9 9.5 23.1 28.5 20.1 21.5 



Men 
Women 



98 
166 



- 183 
259. 



85 
174 



15 

22 



398 
416- 



277 
149 



530 " 
570 



1586 
1755 



NOTE: Percentages in the table may not add up to 100. due to rounding. 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 = Concentrator/Explorer 

4 = Explorer 



5*= Incidental/Personal 

6 = Nonvocational 

7 = Incomplete Transcript 



*Probability < .05 
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TABLE 3 r 3L2 

AVAILABLE FRINGE BENEFITS BY SEX AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

(IN PERCENTAGES) - 



Patterns 



Benefits and Sex 


i 


2 


3 


4 ' 


5 


6 


7 


Total 


Health Insurance 
Men % 
# n 

Women % 
n 


68.0- 
87 

73.3 
142 


63.9 
159 

72.8 
224 


80 r 
67.2 
135 


88.3 
15 

77.3 
18 


71.1 

295 

62.3 
310 


65.4 
223 
69.3 
96 


66.8 
436 

64.2 
474 


67.8 
1294 

66.9 
1398 


Life Insurance 
Men % 
n . 
Women % 
n 


51. 9 • 
85 
. 62.2 
141 


53.3 
155 1 

53.3 
221 • 


, 47.3 
77 

49.8 
134 


62.3 
15 

61.0. 
17 


56.5 
296 - 

51,7 
308 


48.4 
220 
46.3 
95 


48.4 
424 

49.7 
468 


51.2 
1272 

51.9 
1385 


Paid Vacation 
Men % 
h 

Women % 
n 


x'75.7 
87 
' 89. 1* 
142 


73.2 
159 
80. "l 

224 


71.9 

80 • 
78.8 
135 


91.8 
15 

98.4' 
18- 


76.2 
297 
v74.2 
312 


69.4 

223. 
73.9 
95 


70.5 
435 

75.9 
473 ■ 


72.6 
1296 

78.0 
1398 



1 = Concentrator 

2 = Limited Concentrator 

3 - Concentrator/Explorer 

4 = Explorer 



5 = Incidental/Personal 

6*= Npnvocational 

7 = 'Incomplete Transcript 



*Probability < .05 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
MODELS OF EARNINGS AND INCOME 

This chapter combines the data already discussed with addi- 
tional information about earnings and income to resolve sdme 
parts of the puzzle that were outlined in chapter 1. The ^ 
-approach is to examine cross tabulations of earnings and income 
and to estimate a structural regression model tftat allows for in- 
direct effects from vocational education. The cross tabulations 
are used to make three comparisons 'across the vocational pattern 
groups: comparisons of mean hourly earnings from the principal 
job the individual holds (or has held most recently );, the median 
hourly earnings from the same job;, and reported total annual la- 
bor income from any or all, jobs that 'the respondent holds. These' 
three measures of income and earnings provide, very different pic- 
tures of the effects of vocational education, especially for men. 
This chapter first discusses the differences that emerge from r 
cross tabulations and then seeks an explanation for* some of those 
differences in a multiple regression analysis of the structural 
model. , „ 

Cross Tabulations: Men 

o *In cross tabulations, male' Concentrators exhibit 

disadvantages in mean but nbt median tvourly earnings 
when compared to graduates who have no vocational 
credits. 

o Advantages in annual income of between $1,000 and 
$2,000 per year are shown for male Concentrators in 
the full sample, of respondents. 

o That income advantage is partly due to^ postsecondary 
educational involvement of nonvocational graduates. 
This is apparent because the advantages over students 
With ncu vocational credits .persist but are smaller 
when only respondents who have* not recently been 
students are considered. 

For men, mean hourly earnings* show that Concentrators are ( 
always at a disadvantage when compared to students without any 



r 



*In all the analyses presented in this chapter, observations with 
hourly earnings reports of less than $.25 per hour or more than 
$25.00 per hour on the most recent job -were regarded as suspect 
and were not used in the calculations. This restriction elimi- 
nated fewer than a dozen 4ases. 
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vocational education or' students with only Incidental/Personal 
participation in vocational education. Median hourly earnings, 
on tne other hand, reveal no disadvantage for Concentrators, .and 
annual labor income shows large advantages for .Concentrators in 
some comparisons with Incidental/Personal participants and 
students with no vocational education. A closer ^ am ^^°"^ et 
these differences shows some differences between the labor market 
experiences of vocational ly educated and other men. 

The comparisons made here use a thirty-five hour . work week 
"as a criterion to distinguish between part-time . and full-time 
jobs*, and recent enrollment in post secondary education to dis- 
tinguish between people whose principal activity for the last two 
years has been education and all other respondents. Hence, the 
earn-ngs tables have four samples. The first sample shows hourly 
earnin qs for all high school graduates who had current jobs, 
wlthou? restrictions on the hours that are worked. The second • 
sample shows all high school graduates who had current Jobs, but 
only those who worked more than thirty-five hours per week at 
that iob. The third and fourth samples show groups of high 
school eradiates who had not been enrolled " since 1977; people who 
worked any hour* and those who worked more , than thirty-five hours 
per week are treated separately. 

* Mean Hourly Earnings , - 

Table 4-1 shows that Concentrators in all samples earned 
less per hour than , Incidental/Personal participants and students 
wi?h no vocational education. Also, Limited Concentrators and 
Concentrator/ Explorers often emerge at a disadvantage compared to 
,thSX saL two groups.. Concentrators generally e *™ ed *f * than 
Limited Concentrators or Concentrator/Explorers who in turn 
earned less than Incidental/Personal participants arid students 
with no vocational credits. (There are too few Explorers to 
compare their mean earnings with those of other patterns.) The 

' disadvantage for Concentrators ranges from about $.10 or $.20 per 
hour Sthin the group of *11 students regardless of hours worked, 

' to a maximum of about $.50 per hour within other subsamples. . 

One exception to this pattern of disadvantage, for men who 
show concentration in vocational education is that Limited Con- 
centrators? regardless of the number \>f hours worked, earned more 
?han ?nciden?a!/Personal and nonvocational participants. 'Another 
excepSon is that Concentrator/Explorers earned about as much per 
hour as students with no vocational education,, and ac ^l^ 
earned a little more than Incidental/Personal participants if the 



* 

fo 



The thirty-five hour threshold was selected here because it con- 
cerns witn^usa^e in other parts of the NLS Youth questionnaire. 
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comparison^ extended to all students and includes, jobs worked 
for any number of hours per week. 

« » 

Median Hourly Earnings r 

• • In contrast to the results for .mean hourly earnings, median., 
hourly earnings do not always sho'w a" disadvantage for male 
Concentrators. Between Concentrators and either Incidental/ 
Personal or graduates with no vocational education, the largest 
negative differential in median .earnings is only $.10 per hour. 
For the full sample of male, graduate s, without regard to hours , 
Concentrators show a $.12 per hour 'advantage oyer Incidental/ 
Personal participants and a $.06 per hour advantage over res pon- 
. dents without -any vocational education. When' the comparison 
applies to students who had not been enrolled since 197 7 and who 
reported working more than, thirty-five hours per week, Concentra- 
tors earned more than other students with a vocational concentra- 
tion.' Concentrators show a $ . 20 per hour advantage over Limited 
Concentrators, and a $.10 per hour advantage over Concentrator/ 
Explorers. 

- These results for median earnings suggest that for the ma- 
jority of male respondents, there is very little difference ^ in- 
hourly earnings associated with differences in the graduate s 
degree of concentration in vocational education. Hence, the dis- 
tribution of hourly earnings is skewed for those patterns com r 
pared to the distribution • for Concentrators. Disadvantages in 
mean hourly earnings for Concentrators arise because a few people 
in the Incidental/Personal , and nonvocational education groups 
reported very high earnings per hour. 

Annual Labor Income x 

In the comparison of annual labor income, male C6ncentrator s 
show large advantages over 'almost all other profile groups when 
the unrestricted sample is considered. For example, in the 1979 
survey year (table 4-2), their advantage over Incidental/Personal 
and nonvocational students was $1,500 and $2,150 respectively for 
mean annual income. Similar but smaller differences appear for 
median annual income. In 1980 (table 4-3) the advantages in mean 
income' were slightly smaller; Concentrators reported $1,300 more 
per year than -Incidental/Personal participants, and $2,000 more 
per year than students with no vocational credits. Concentrators 
also reported a higher mean annual income than Limited Concentra- 
tors and Concentrator/Explorers. In 1980 they had an advantage . 
of approximately $700 per year. 

-Median annual earnings show a slightly different picture 
among the three concentrator groups. In 1979, Limited Concentra- 
tors earned the highest median annual income, with Concentrator/ 
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Explorers second, and Concentrators Last among the ' vocational ' 
graduates. In 1980, Concentrator/ Explorers earned the highes^^ 
median income, and Limited Cgncentrators earned the least amorfcf^ ' 
vocational 'concentrators. 

♦ This tendency for. Concentrators to have higher annual inQ,ome 
is moderated if one restricts consideration to those respond^fc%* v 
whose most recent experience did not involve school activity. If 
the sample is restricted to those respondents wh N o had not been 
enrolled since 197 7, the advantage, in mean annual income fot Con- 
centrators over Incidental/Personal participants' disappears and 
in fact is reversed, as is the advantage of .Concentrators over 
Concentrator/Explorers and Limited Concentrators. Incidental/ , 
Personal graduates now actually dmerge with a $300 advantage in 
1979, and an $1,100 advantage in 1980. Concentrator./ Explorer^ 
show a $500 advantage over* Concentrators in 1-979. Even wherf^the 
sample is restricted to those not enrolled since 1977, however, 
Concentrators continue to receive more income^per year than^do 
respondents with no vocational credits. 

Alternative Explanations for the Different Relationships 

The tendency for advantages or disadvantages iry&arnings to 
depend on whether hourly or yearly measure^ are used^can be . 
traced to differences in the intensity of recent lablpr market ^ 
participation. These differences reflect differences in four ' 
primary aspects of involvement. First, former vocational stu- 
dents could be more likely to hold multiple jobs, 'The hourly 
earnings comparisons reflect only the principal/job t v ha.t th£ 
respondent holds, whereas the annual income cornea £i3ons can con- 
tain income from one or more jobs., . As shown in>\cfiipt§^r. 3, since 
students with more vocational education are ,joore' likeiy.-to h^ve 
held two or three jobs during the J979-80 p<?tiod, t*h;ey m^yjiave 
reported income from more than one 0 job moref *£r equally thajti 
Incidental/Personal or, nonvocational respondents. 

Second, averages for annual .income include people wh% did 
not work during the calendar year prior to the survey. ^H^ir 
incomes are averaged in as zero along vith the incomes oT other 
people who did work. In fact, a detailed analysis -of .-the 
responses shows more frequent reports of zero income for 
'incidental/Personal and nonvocational students than for Con- 
centrators, Limited Concentrators., or Concentrator/Explorers . 

Third, students with more vocational education, especially 
Concentrators, have a higher likelihood of working very long 
hours and a greater likelihood than nonvocational or Incidental/ 
personal students of working full-time hours (between thirty-five 
and sixty hours per week). Longer hours' may lead to higher in- 
comes if the difference in houfs is proportionately greater than, 
the difference in hourly earnings. . . > 
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Fourth, it was jNpwn iti '"chapter 3 that Concentr^torsrM^ad a . 
greater likelihood tuhan Incidental/Personal or nonvocational 
graduates ; 9f fcorkincp, twenty-seven- or more weeks per y^ar. More 
weeks WorK^d translate into higher> annual income, even if hourly 
earnings cind' hour worked per week are the sajne . 

This* fourth explanation^ can be.. investigated * in greater de- 

'tail b>g\g slight^ diffe-r^t* partitioning of the sample. Table 
4-3 showg annu^ar'-'income for four different groups. As with 
hourly .earnings^one group includes all respondents regardless of 
the number of weeks they work per year or whether or not they had 
been ettroll^d recently. - The second group includes only those 
m^le res^kl^dents>^o had not ^een%irolled since 1977. The third 
and fourth grou^'show corres jfcnd'j^g samples, but only for people 

jtfho have worked at least iinirty-nine weeks in the preceding 
year — the year to which ttffe annual income figure pertains. This m 
oartrtiorfing' separates the effect of part-time labor force par- 
ticipation and employment aayer a year from the effect of differ- 
ences in per "period earniif^ on a job. When only those men with 
at least thirty-nine weeks ""of work are considered, the advantage 
in mean annual income in 1979 and 1980 for Concentrators over 
respondents with no vocational -education is reduced, even without 
restricting the sample to males who f had not beerr enrolled since 
197 7. The advantage for Concentrators on median income, however, 
persists. When both restrictions are imposed (thirty-nine weeks 
worked and not having" been enrol led^sihce 1977), any' income 
advantage for Concentrators o\/er/nonvocational graduates is nar- 
rowed on the mean comparison and is completely eliminated on the 
comparison of median annual income. These findings for the most 
restrictive sample lend support to the notion that the advantages 

,for male Concentrators in annual .labor income are attributable^ to 
differences ifl jpsSfch of the three areas of labor market 
participation-^*^ number of jobs, hours worked' on the jTob, and 
the number of ? weeks forked during a year--when compared to males 
with no vocationa^credits and those with the Incidental/ Person: 

^pattern of participation. f 

V 

Cross Tabulations : Women 

■ * ' " " 

o ^Ipxcross tabulations* the absence of differences 

Across ^patterns of participation in hourly earnings ^ 
, / among women are attributable to exceptionally high r 
„** m j ' earnings of some nonvocational graduates who work 
;, **Vrvc less than full time weeks. 

o When only women who usually work metre than thirty- . 
five* hours- per week are considered, Concentrators 

'•show mean ea-rnings t that" are ■$ . 30 per hour^ above _ those 
- • women who- have _no vocational credits and median earn- 

, jLngs advarptages that are even' greater . y v 
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o Both mean and median annual income for women show a 
' consistent pattern of higher income with greater con- 
centration. That relationship holds even among women 
who have worked at least thirty-nine weeks in the 
preceding year. \j?***>. 

Hourly Earnings 

' For both hourly earnings and 'annual income, women ''exhibit a 
pattern that is clearer than that for men. For mean ho ur y ear n- 
?ngs UaSf 4-4) femal* Concentrators are n the middle of a $.22 
per hour -range among all vocational grad uat es: $3 .84 to J4. 0 
Incidental/Personal Participants also fall within that 
Yet women with no vocational credits fall about $.30 above tnis 
r» nae As with men, the median earnings values show a smaller 
rangTof vaSa^' All the medians 

y — results suqqest that the apparent. 

ML?age a fn mean' ear n^s for^f emale^students with no vocational 
clKits can be attributed to a few high-learning respondents who 
'skew that distribution and raise .the mean. 

«hen the s^L is/fe^tricted to those wome » ^^^^1 
thirty-five hWT£*/rK p, *-.«*. ™ch f le f/ s ^Te Jttributad 

tive sample, 'the means var y * ' „ „ credits 

hour, with Concentrators and Senates with no voca samp i e , 
v.^4--h thP too of that range. As with tne untebui^^u ^ 

the comparison is focused on people who work essential y < 
time week.* ^ 

. B! advantage in --^^^""^^ .Ta^ihufaoU^n 
with no vocational credits ca Vi?° n»^,r fore e participants or 
part to those who are only g^^tat'lvSy reo^nSy! Wnen the 
who have entered, the labor rorce re^t * enrolled since 

StSS'xMS^i ^students with no 
vocational education is reduced from about . 40 to about JJ,« P« 
hour. .When only those graduates who are working £ ^ 
considered. Concentrators even show ^vantage in ~*^n *J 
over graduates with ho -"^il^clnceAtfatoS'and 9 . 
Sc:„ X «:t3r^plo°rers a!so'show advantages of S .20 apd. ? .13 P«V 



very high hourly pay or are understating hours worked.- 
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hour respectively over women with no vocational education. Even 
Incidental/Personal graduates earn $.10 an h^ur more than those 
with no vocational education. If attention is focused on median 
earnings, the advantage for vocationally educated women is even 
larger, with a $.40 'per hour -di f ferential in favor of Concentra- 
tors' and Concentrator/Explorers and a $.25 per hour advantage for 
Limited Concentrators when compared to graduates with no voca- 
tional credits . 



Annual Labor Income 

The simplest earnings pattern evidenced in the NLS Youth 
data is for women's annual income (tables 4-5 and 4-6). In 
" almost all instances, Concentrators have higher annual incomes 
than Limited Concentrators, who receive more than Concentrator/ 
Explorers, who in turn receive more than either Incidental/ 
Personal participants or women with no vocational credits. The 
exception to that general rule is in the 1980 survey of incomes 
for respondents- who have not*been enrolled since 1977. In that 
case, when income is measured by the means, Limited Concentrators 
receive more than Concentrators, and Inc idental/Per sonal partici- 
pants receive more than Concentrator/Explorers. If 'income is 
measured in terras of ^medians, however, the simpler overall pat- 
tern remains. 

<* , * . 

The income advantage for vocational participants is attrib- 
utable ' largely , but not completely, to the greater number of 
hours worked. If weeks worked per year is restricted to -more 
than thirty-nine, Concentrators still. show advantages in annual 
income when compared to Incidental/Personal graduates and those 
with no vocational education (1979 data). An income advantage 
for vocational graduates is maintained in the 1980 data/'. but the 
advantage is considerably smaller. 

The results for men and women that are based on .cros.s tabu- 
lations suggest that the effects' vocational education has on . 
earnings differ substantially according to the pattern of labor 
market involvement -of the respondents concerned. This conclusion 
suggests that a closer look needs to be takeja at those relation- 
ships while controlling for characteristics of individual respon- 
dents that determine the level of earnings. That examination is 
the focus of. the next section of this chapter. 

Structural Models of Hourly Earnings • 

A Model fo r Regression Analysis 

' ~~ 

The standard-human capital models depict earnings as a func- 
tion of the following: personal characteristics (such as race 
and sex); family background (usually measured by the family's 
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socioeconomic status when respondent was age fourteen) ; local 
market characteristics (such as region or rural/ urban residence); 
whether ox not the earnings are measured over a short time span; 
local labor market demand; and accumulated human capital (such as 
years of education, labor marke t t experience, and tenure on the 
current job). For certain studies of earnings , various measures 
of job characteristics, such as industry, unionism, or the riski- 
ness of the job, may supplement this list' of regressors, or sub- 
stitute for other regressors within the equation. Studies of 
vocational education have inserted measures of participation in 
secondary vocational education as a reflection of the quality of 
a portion of the respondent's -education. Otherwise, the models 
estimated in studies of vocational education have looked very 
much like standard human capital models. 

Variation on the human capita l approach. A. slightly differ- 
ent apjSroac^ It is hypothesized that both direct 
and indirect effects of vocational education may be present on 
such outcome variables as. earnings and employment. The estimates 
reported here suggest that indirect effects are important for 
certain groups of individuals and that the role of vocational 
education is best understood wher> both direct and indirect 
effecEs^are measured. 

indirect effects are estimated here through a series of 
-equations that are linked recursively* in a simplified version of 
the model from chapter 1 the linkages for which are shown in 
figure 4-1. Standard elements of the human capital model are 
used in the earnings equation, but with a sparse set of personal 
characteristics and measures of human capital and with many 
indicators of job characteristics. Patterns of participation in 
vocational education were entered in the earnings equations to 
estimate the direct contribution to the explanation of earnings. 
Indirect effects on hourly earnings are transmitted through 
impacts on the types of jobs into which students move,*. The 
earnings equations, therefore, emphasize the role of job 
characteristics . 



*Why the model is specified as recursive rather than simultaneous 
is discussed later in the chapter. It is clear that the sequence 
of effects that is assumed here is not the only one that could be 
proposed/ even if the basic premise of the importance of indirect 
effects is accepted. It is argued here only that the sequence is 
plausible ♦ Whether another sequence is more helpful in under- 
standing the effects of vocational education can be answered only 
through more detailed investigation. The thesis of this report 
is that regardless of which particular sequence of events best 
describes outcomes, researchers should in the future focu's on 
these complete sequences of effects. 



- Figure- 4—1 *- - - 

Indirect effects of vocational education 
on labor market outcomes 
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job chara cteristics . Characteristics of jobs are reflected 
in 'the /equations in several' ways, all of which were described in 
more detlil in chapter 3. The standard classification of occupa- 
tions and industries was used, with occupation and industry cate- 
gories aggregated, into the groups defined by the Center for Human 
Resource Research.* In an alternative specification that was 
eventually rejected, jobs were characterized by their pb f amily 
or level of job content as specified by Scoville ( 1969) and de 
scribed in chapter 3. Unionized and nonun ionized* jobs were dis- 
tinguished, as were full-time (more than thirtyhdur.s psr.week) 



and part-time (less than thirty hours per weey jobs 

L-lstimating the model, different types of job - characteris- 
tics we're handled in different ways. The dependent variable in 
each equation included" only earnings on the respondent s current 
or most recent job as of the 1980 interview (or primary D ob if 
respondent held more than one job at the interview date) . ^The 
sample was restricted to include only those respondents who 
reported working thirty or more hours per week on. that job. (The 
definition of full time jobs. in these equations was liberalized 
trom the earlier definitions to reflect the fairly common prac- 
tice in personnel policies of considering thirty hours or more 
full iimffo? the purpose of determining benefits.) Occupation, 
industry? job family, job content, and -unionization characteris- 
tics were indicated by sets of binary variables, each of which 
took on the value of 1 for a case if the characteristic applied, 
or the value 0 for the case, if it did not. 

Separate equations 'were run for each of four combinations of 
sex ahd racial/ethnic charaoterist icSv Hence there are four sub- 
IZplTs fo/most equations: white males white f ^l^ f °^ 
fhi^k or Hisoanic) males, and minority females. Because ot 
smatf ee l fluencies, however, separate industry and occupation 
>quitions were q run only for males and females Minority racial/ 
ethnic status was allowed to have an additive but not an inter 
active effect in those equations. 

Indirect role of v ocational education . "Vocational education 
ente rs the picture by affecting both the l ikelihood of having 
jSbs with certain characteristics and the amount °^ ac ^f^ lon 
of human capital. The probability that an individual w 11 be 
fnnrvi in a iob with a particular characteristic (such as being 
unionized? being in a craft job, or being in manufacturing) . were 



*See the tape codebook for the NLS Youth. 
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estimated initially with linear probability mpdels.* Final forms 
of those equations were estimated using the probit technique. 
The results presented here are from the probit estimates. For 
each respondent the amounts of education, labor market experi- 
ence, and tenure (on the job to which the hourly earnings figure 
applies) are estimated by using ordinary least squares (OLS) re- 
gression.** Participation in secondary vocational education, as 
indicated by the pattern -variable s, is included in all equations. 

Final form of the estimating equations . The model that was 
outlined in chapter 1 suggested that unionization, tenure on the 
30b, labor market experience, years of education, and indicators 
of the type of job should be included in the earnings equation. 
The set of job characteristics that explains the greatest frac- 
tion of the variance in "earnings includes indicators of both 
industry and occupation. The concepts of job family and job con- 
tent, though theoretically more satisfactory, did not explain 
earnings as well. > 

Even when interactions among" industry and occupation are not 
included' in the equation, however, strong collinearity made it 
difficult to isolate -significant contributions of particular in- 
dustries and occupations. The adjusted R 2 was actually better 
for the specification that included only industry indicators than 
for the one that included both industry and occupation categor- 
ies. Hence, only the industry characteristics were kept in the 
final earnings equations. 



*The technical problems associated with using linear probability . 
models are well-known. In application', however, they have sev- 
eral advantages, and they 'generally are robust, yielding esti- 
mates that are reasonably close to those generated by more 
sophisticated methods. See Pindy^k and Rubinfeld (1976) and 
judge et al . ( 1980) . 

**This method is appropriate with the recursive model specified 
here if the residuals are uncorrelated across equations. Time . 
and resource constraints prevented a full treatment of the system 
that allowed 'for correlation of residuals across equations. This 
is a matter that deserves closer scrutiny in subsequent work-. _ As 
discussed in the text, some attempts were made to allow for si- 
multaneity among the dependent variables in equations (1) - (7). 
But in each case the hypothesis of simultaneity was rejected. 
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The equation estimated for earnings was 



.* 



(1) Log Hourly Earnings ■= a Q + a 1 SES.+ a 2 UNION + a 3 TENURE 

+ a 4 . (TENURE) 2 + a 5 EXPERIENCE + a 6 (EXPERIENCE) 2 + 

a 7 EDUCATION +2j^8j REGI0N j + ^k a 9k INDUSTRY^ + 
S iai0 i PATTERN i + ~ Ua 

The coefficients a 10 l provide estimates of the direct 
effects of vocational education. 

•The probability (P) for a respondent of having a job that 
^falls in any particular industrial category was modeled in 
equations 2.1 - 2.12. 



J 



*A11 observations are on individual respondents and each variable 
has the implicit subscript i. Other subscripts in all the equa- 
tions have, the following, ranges: 

j ^ Northeast, South, West (North Central is the reference 

group) . * > 

k - Agriculture, Mining, Construction, Manufacturing, Trans- 
portation, Trade, Finance, Business and Repair Service, 
Entertainment Service, Professional Service, Publirc Admin- 
istration (Personal Service is the reference group). 
1 - Concentrator, Limited Concentrator, Concentrator/Explorer, 
Explorer, Incidental/Personal, Incomplete Transcript (No 
Vocational Credits is the reference group). (Sometimes 
this series includes indicators of program specialty 
areas: - Agriculture and' T&I for men, Home Economics and 
Office for women) ^/ 
m, .n - Professional/Technical, Manager, Sales, Clerical, Craft, 
Operative, Farmer and Farm Laborer, Service, Household 
Service (Laborer is the reference group). 
For equations 2.1-2.12 and 3.1-3.10, the "reference group" for - 
both the dependent variables *is membership in any other occupa- 
tion or industry. The probability of being in a professional 
occupation rather than a laborer occupation, for example, ,is 
given by P( PROFESSIONAL)/: P( PROFESSIONAL) +" P( LABORER)] . 
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(2.1 - 2.12)" P(Job in kth industry) ■* F I (b k0 + b kl SES + 



^jb^ 2 j REGION j + 1^3 EDUCATION + 

1^4 EXPERIENCE + Sjbj^ PATTERN ]_ + 
2 m b k6m OCCUPATION m ) 



wherfe F is a normal cumulative distribution funciton. 



Industry of employment is related to occupation principally 
because of the nature .of the work required in parlous industries. 
Teaching skills, for example, usually' lead to wojfk either in the 
prof essional "service industry or in government (public adminis- 
tration). Clerical skills can be used in all industries, but in 
different degrees. The .concentration of certain industries in 
particular areas of the country implies that region of residence 
will also be related to occupation. The possibility that employ- 
ment in a particular industry will determine Where a person lives 
is ignored here because the feedback effect on industry is likely 
to be a second-order effect. Personal background should be 
strongly related to occupational choice. But, given occupation, 

-personal background may also have 'a marginal impact on industry 
of employment. .Without focusing in great detail on that rela- 
tionship, educational attainment and SES are included to repre- 
sent the effect of personal background. Some industries (such as 
retail trade) are much more likely than others ta provide entry- 
level jobs. As youth acquire more experiences they will be some- 
what less likely to work in those industries. Hence, experience ' 
is included also as an explanatory variable. Finally, patterns 
of participation are included to test the hypothesis that, even- 
after accounting for these other influences, vocationally edu-^ 

-cated students tend to show up more frequently in some industries 
than others. 

, .Occupation is specified in equations (3.1 - 3.10): 
„(3.1 - 3.10) P(Job in mth occupation) - F 0 (c m0 +\ c ml SES-*) 



Occupation is modeled as a ftinction of parents 1 occupations 
to all6w for the well-established tendency for occupational in- 
heritance. Although the estimated coefficients suggest that this 



2jC m2 j REGION + c m3 EDUCATION + 
c m4 EXPERIENCE +2) ] _c m 5 1 PATTERN ^ + 



S n c m6 n FATH0CC n +i n c m 7n M0TH0CC n ) 
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tendency is weaker with respect to early jobs than to mid-life 
jobs, three variables were kept in the speci f icatio,n. ' The SES - 
variably is a scale that reflects a combination of parents' occu- 
pational * status and education and of e^rly family home environ- 
ment. That background is related to parents' occupations and to 
the respondent's education, which is also, included as* an explana- 
tory factor. But parents' occupation reflects specific occupa- 
tional involvement and respondent's education reflects specific 
career preparation. The SES scale 'is included to reflect a more 
general influence of the respondent's early background. Regional 
variation is likely in occupations as it is for industry, and 
that, influence is allowed for. Experience appears in 'the equa- 
tion because certain occupations require more employment experi- 
ence than others as a prerequisite to entry. Finally, vocational 
education trains students more often for some occupations (such 
as crafts jobs or clerical work) than fdr others (such as profes- 
sional positions). The patterns are included to reflect that 
effect . 

Occupation is mode^d to have an influence on industry but 
to be unaffected by industry. Disregarding the simultaneity 
between industry and occupation is unrealistic. But estimating a 
simultaneous system of twenty-three 'equations by system methods 
poses serious practical problems, and any misspeci f ication in one 
equation contaminates estimates of all of the equations*. Other 
considerations also a'rgue for the approach used here. Fis?st, the 
OLS estimation technique that was used in premliminary stages of 
model selection automatical ly imposes the restriction that the 
sum of the estimated probabilities of employment in a category 
must sum to unity, separately across £ll the industries and 
across all the occupations. Simultaneous methods would require 
complex modification to impose that restriction, especially if 
probit forms of models were used. Second, although one can cite 
counterexamples, it seems reasonable to expect that most people 
place a higher priority on choice of occupation. To the extent 
that those priorities hold, occupation can be modeled to be 
determined prior to industry*, and sequential rather than simul- 
taneous modeling can be defended. Thus, although industry and- 
occupation are probably best considered to be simultaneous, the 
treatment here was selected because it was practical, feasible, 
and^ reasonably defensible. * « 

Multiple levels of indirect effects . Triere are several 
levels of indirect effects of vocational education. -As already 
noted, there are indirect effects of vocational education on 
earnings that operate through the effect of vocational education 
on, unionization. Unionization, in turn, is Assumed to be 
affected both directly and indirectly by vocational education. 
For example, the choice of occupation affects the likelihood of 
being in a unionized job, and vocational education affects the 
likelihood of being employed in particular occupations. Eyen , 
here,' however, vocational education has effects on the occupation 
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in which one works that are both direct and' indirect. Indirect 
effects operate through the effects of vocational education on 
educational attainment and on labor market experience. Whether 
or not the wage for the respondent's job is set through collec- 
tive bargaining between the employer and a ui>ion is estimated in 
equation (4) as a function of the respondent's family socioeco- 
nomic status at age fourteen, the region of residence, occupation 
of the job, labor market experience, and pattern of participation 
in "vocational education: 



(4) 



REGION. 



P(Job is unionized) - F^dg + <*i SES +^j d 2j 
+ 5\d 31 PATTERN^ +5}^^ OCCUPATION + 
d 5 EXPERIENCE) ^ 

' Occupation is included to reflect differences among occupa- 
tions in the extent of unionization. Region is included to re- 
flect geographic differences in the intensity *of unionization and 
in attitudes toward unionization. SES is introduced to provide 
some measure of family background that may be indicative of atti- 
tudes toward unions and unionized work. Ei^try to some* unionized 
jobs "requires work experience, often in the form of apprentice- 
ship training. Also, normal career advancement in some fields 
makes one likely to move from nonunionized into unionized jobs. 
For .both of these reasons, experience is also included in the 
equation* 

Early experimentation with equation (4) s uggested . the pat- 
tern of unionization, is different for men's jobs than for women's 
jobs. Industry categories were not significantly related .to 
unionization for men, but the relationship was significant for 
women. Conversely, occupation was a much poorer indicator . of ^ 
unionization for women than it was for men. This difference's 
probably attributable to the large fraction of women who work in 
clerical occupations, since the extent of unionization among 
clerical workers varies among industries. In light of these . 
results, both occupation and industry indicators were included in 
the women's unionization equations, but industry indicators were 
not included in the men.'s equation. 

Some economists have suggested that unions try more inten- 
sively to organize jobs with higher pay. This hypothesis seems 
to suggest a simultaneous relationship between unionization and 
earnings. That possible simultaneity is not allowed for here 
because reflection suggests that the relationship may hold in the 
long run but is probably not relevant when occupation or industry 
is controlled* It is more reasonable to argue that the likeli- 
hood of unionization today depends much more on the structure of 
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relative wages during the recent past than<on today f r s earnings. 
That structure is reflected adequately in the occupation and 
industry variables. 

Months of tenur-e on the current job are estimate^ as a 
function of family SES at age fourteen/ months of labor market 
experience, and pattern of partici-patioa: 

(5) TENURE - e 0 + e 1 SES + e 2 EXPERIENCE + e 3 (EXPERIENCE) 2 



Experience is important in this equation, for two reasons. 
First/ it sets an upper limit on tenure. Second t in the usual 
path of. career development, as people accumulate experience they 
need less further exploration of new jobs and become more likely 
to stay at a given job. Age is not included as an explanatory 
variable. The usual reasons for thinking that job tenure depends 
on age are actually- restatements of the arguments just offered t 
for including an experience variable. But experience is more 
appropriate than age and is used instead. Similarly, educational 
attainment might be expected to influence tenure. To the extent 
that more education reduces tenure by reducing labor market 
experience, experience is a better measure, because it is more di- 
rect. .To the extent that more highly, educated people are lively 
to get into better types of occupations, occupations would be a 
more direct indicator than education. But in experiments with 
the tenure equation, only- farm occupations (for white males and 
females) were significantly associated with differences in ten- 
ure. The final form of equation (5) includes that occupational 
indicator, but no others. Finally, to the extent that more 
highly educated people are, in some .sense, more stable than 
others, one might expect education, to be related t6 tenure. But 
such reasoning seems rather speculative. The SES seals ma Y pick 
up,, that stability' or some effect of family background. 



Tenure might also be expected^o be related to earnings on 
the ground that people remain longer in jobs with higher earn- 
ings. Although that hypothesis may hold. for older workers, it 
does not seem to hold for this youth sample. When earnings was 
added to a version of equation (5) that included occupational 
indicators and equations (1) and (5) were estimated by two- 
stage-least ^squares, earnings did not contribute significantly to 
explaining tenure for any combination of sex and race. This 
finding may occur because, for; earnings to affect tenure, they 
must reasonably exceed the level available in a different job. 
This situation probably does not occur until the worker is 'well 
past entry level position. Young people may remain on a job long 
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enough to acquire a desired amount of experience. Earnings would 
influence the decision of whether a job is attractive as a perma- 
nent position, and this type of consideration may be less rele- 4 
vant for "youth than it is for older workers. It would still be 
appropriate, however, to allow tenure to affect earnings for 
youth, because an employer's increases in pay with greater tenure 
are not likely to be conditional on the youth's motives for 
taking the job. 

Months of labor market experience are assumed to depend on 
family SES at age fourteen, respondent's age at the interview 
date, rural residence, educational attainment, and pattern of 
participation : 

(6) EXPERIENCE ■= f Q + f 1 SES + f ? RURAL + £3 AGE + 

f 4 EDUCATION +2^51 PATTERN^ + u f 

In labor market studies experience is often defined *( espe- 
cially for men) to be AGE- EDUCATION- 5, on the assumptions that 
peopl€j#start x to school at five years old, no one works while in 
schopl, and everyone begins work immediately after graduation , and 
works steadily thereafter. The measure used here ?Ls a direct 
measure of the weeks (converted to months) the respondent has 
worked since , January 1975. Although no distinction is made in 
the relevant survey questions between full-time and part-time 
work, the measure used here should be a good indicator of previ- 
ous-work experience. The "relevance of age 'and education are 
obvious. The SES indicator was included to allow for any effect 
of family background on the attitude toward a necessity, of work- 
ing early in life. The inclusion of . the rural residence indica- 
tor was an attempt to allow for differences between urbanised and 
rural locations in opportunities for work for youth.' 

Educational attainment (in years) was modeled as a function 
of family SES at age fourteen, rural residence, region of resi- 
dence, educational aspirations of respondent, high school grade 
point average, parents' education, and patterns of participation:. 

(7) EDUCATION - g 0 + g 1 SES + g 2 RURAL + S^j** REGION j 

+ S 1 g 4i PATTERN^ + g' 5 ASPIRATIONS *+ g 6 GPA +; 

g 7 (FATHER'S EDUCATION) + g 8 (MOTHER'S EDUCATION)-' 
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This specification is relatively straightforward, .and, a. :V 
similar equation is explained in detaii in Campbell, Gdrdne.r; -and • 
-Seitz ( 1982) . • 



^ 



Estimates of Effects 



The multiple layers of direct and indirect effects are « 
rather- easily illustrated' qualitatively in a diagram* (Se* figure* 
4-1), but they are very difficult to show quantitatively in 
tables. The only manageable approach is to illustrate th6 inters 
connections among the^effects and t& list, the direct effects of 
vocational education on the intermediating factors separately at 
each -stage T5E the process. The' narrative then weaves together . v 
all of the effects/ The estimated coefficients for these models 
are presented in tables for each complete equation. For each of 
the four subsampl'es (such as white men) a summary table is pre- 
sented that shows the direct and indirect effects of participa- 
:ional education on earnings 'through each of 



tion in voca^3 
intermediating 



the 



factors. 



Within this discussion, Concentrators, Limited Concentrators 
and Concentrator/ Explorers tend to be treated as a group, and 'the 
focus is-ien those three patterns- JTie imgacta^aye discufesed \ 

'separately for white males, minority mal*es, white females, and 
minority females. The discussion follows figure .4-1 from- left to 

'right, through education, ^experience, tenure, occupation, union, 
and industry to earnings". # . 



White Males 



■1 



[ 



• ♦ n r 

Direct effects of concentration decrease hourly earn- 
ings of white ^ales by about 10 percent for Concen- 
trators who do not specialize/inr agriculture or T&I 
programs. For those spec'iaJ/ists thp r*ductiorji i-s^ ) 
only 4' percent. -Fo^ Iy.mi*era Concentrators and, 
Concentrator/ Explorers who specialize in T&I, earn- 
ings are increased by be\ween--4— a-nd 6 per,'ceht. 



The largest indirect effect decreases earnings by up 
'to 4 percent because it reduces" the likelihood of ' 
being in a unionized job. 
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Education (table 4-7). For white males, concentration in 
vocational education has no effect* per se on total years ,of edu- 
cational attainment* After adjusting for aspirations, scholastic 
achievement, and parents 1 education, respondents attain slightly 
l efes ed ucation if £ney specialize in trade and industry. But^the 
net effect of concentration and specialization is effectively 
zero. * • . • 

Experience and tenure ( tables 4-8 and 4-9) • Participation 
in vocational education was associated with more experience as 
well as more tenure. Experience was higher by about two months 
for Concentrator/Explorers and Limited Concentrators, and about' 
one month for Concentrators. When the sample was restricted to , 
those responSents who have not been enrolled sin£e 1977 the" 
e ffects" ranged from three to three and one-halfr months. 

Direct effects on tenure are strong only fDr Concentrator/ 
Explorers * But when indirect effects through experience were 
added, the total effect was larger for all categories of concen- 
trators. Limited Concentrators showed on average a total effect 
of one month more tenure on their current job than did people 
with no vocational education. Concentrators/Explorers exhibited 
six months more tenure than respondents with no vocational edu- 
cation. Concentrators had increases in tenure of more than 
♦one-half of a "month in total effect. Specialists in trade and 
industry reported an additional two to three months of accumu-^- 
lated tenure, 1 while specialists in agriculture had one or two' 
months less tenure. 

Occupation (table 4—10). White males who participated 
vocational education are much more likely to work in craft-type 
jobs, slightly more likely to be in clerical jobs, slightly less 
likely to be in managerial jobs, and much less likely to be in 
operative, laborer, or service jobs than respondents who had, no 
vocational education. Agricultural specialists are mojffe likely 
to be in either farmer of v farm labor jobs.'** In addition to 



*The term "effects" is employed here only with considerable res- 
ervation. The impossibility of accounting for all factors that, 
affect an outcome requires researchers to remind readers that the 
estimated ^effects" cited here are apparent effects, and that the 
estimates are subject to the quali f i cation that causal relation- 
ships can . never be established only by finding correlations 
between phenomena? The terra "effect" is used only because it is 
less cumbersome than the more appropriate phrase "difference in 
outcome . " 

*j*There are too few farmers to model that category separately* 
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those direct effects, indirect effects operating through voca- 
tional education and experience reinforce the direct ^ffects, but 
thet indirect effects are relatively small. 



Unionization (table 4-11). The likelihood of being in a 
unionized job is associated strongly, both directly and in- 
directly, with vocational education. The direct effect shows 
that vocational education Concentrators were 8 to 18 percent less 
likely to be in a unionized job. That negative effect was miti- 
gated by 7 percent if the respondents specialized in trade and 
industry. The indifjject effects operate through occupation. The 
tendency for vocational graduates to work more often in clerical, 
crafts or farm jobs and not to work in operative or la*borer jobs 
further reduces the likelihood of being in a* unionized job. Con- 
versely/ the lower likelihood of being in managerial, sales, or 
^ service jobs increases the likelihood that the job the individual 
finds will be unionized. But the conflicting indirect effects 
operate overall to reinforce slightly the reduced likelihood of 
being in a unionized job. 

« 

Industry (table 4-12). Only for construction and trade does 
participation in vocational education at the Secondary level have 
direct effects on the industry in which white male respondents 
work. The principal effect on industry comes indirectly, through 
the effect of vocational, education on occupation or experience. 

Specializing in agriculture in vocational education is 
highly likely to route the individual into a job in either agri- 
culture or manufacturing. For everyone except agricultural spe- 
cialists, concentration in vocational education is associated 
-•with a lower likelihood of working in agriculture. 
* 

Participation in v6cational education has moderate direct 
and indirect effects that operate through clerical / craft., mana- 
. gerial and service occupations on the likelihood of Working in 
the construction industry. Agricultural specialists and Concen- 
trators are less likely to be in construction jobs. But Limited 
Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers are more likely to be in 
construction. There is also a small negative indirect effect 
through labor market experience that tends to reduce the likeli- 
hood of other vocational students finding * construction jobs. 

Several conflicting influences af.fect the likelihood of 
being in a manufacturing job. Concentrator/ Explorers, for exam- 
ple, are much less likely to be in manufacturing jobs than are 
respondents with no vocational education. However, the. greater 
likelihood of vocational graduates being in a crafts occupation 
increases the likelihood that anyone' with a concentration will 
work in manufacturing. The tendency for vocational students to 
„ be less likely to be in operative jobs f educes their chances of 
being in manufacturing jobs. 'The effect of vocational education 
on experience, however, gives rise to a small indirect effect 
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that increases the- like lihood' of being in a manufacturing 30b. 
Overall, Concentrators are about 4 percent more likely to work in 
manufacturing jobs; Concentrator/ Explorers are about 1-3 percent 
.less likely to work in such jobs. 

The effect of vocational education on the likelihood of 
being in trade jobs is influenced primarily indirectly. It is 
increased by vthe greater .tendency of vocational students to work 
in clerical occupations. It is decreased through the much lower 
likelihood that vocational students are .found in managerial or 
service jobs. It is further v decreased by the likelihood of .the 
"individual being in a grafts Occupation , since crafts occupations 
are very unlikely to be found in wholesale or retail trade. 

Conflicting effects operate, on the likelihood of being in 
business or repair service jobs. Craftsper sons are significantly 
more likely to be in this, industry. Thus, participation m 
vocational^education makes one more Likely to be in business or 
repair services. The lower likelihood that vocational students 
vill be in' operative, service, or managerial occupations tends to 
reduce their likelihood of being in the business or repair 
services industry. „ 

The greater likelihood that former vocational students will 
be in clerical jobs tends to increase • their likelihood of being 
in the professional services industry. The lower likelihood that 
they will be in service occupations makes them less likely to be 
in this industry. Overall, these tendencies cancel each other- 
and leave little net effect on the likelihood of working m this; 
industry. 

Both direct and indirect effects of vocational education, on 
employment in public administration are rather small and tend to 
be negative. The indirect effects operate because people holding 
crafts occupations are much less likely to be in jobs in public 
administration- 

There is no noticeable effect of vocational education, 
either direct or indirect, that makes the likelihood of being in 
mining, finance, transportation, or entertainment services any 
different from the likelihood of being in personal service jobs. 

Direct effects on hourly earnings (table 4-13). Earnings 
are h ypothesize d in this model to be affected directly by unioni- 
zation, industry, education, experience/ and tenure. Vocational 
education has .effects on hourly earnings both directly and . 
indirectly (to the extent that it affects these other variables). 
Before considering the effects of vocational education, consider 
the "direct effects that- these other influences have on "earnings. 
The effects were estimated using OLS regression equations in 
which the dependent variable is the natural logarithm of hourly 
earnings. The coefficients represent estimates of the (assumed - 
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constant) percentage effects of the explanatory variables on 
hourly earnings •* 

For white men, an additional year of education increases 
hourly earnings by about 3.5 percent when measured in the Whole, 
sample. If the sample is restricted to graduates who have not 
been enrolled- since 1977 the effect is virtually eliminated. 
Tenure and experience have effects on hourly earnings of nearly 1 
percent per month. Employment in a unionized job increases earn- 
ings by at least 17 percent in all samples. Finally, there are 
important, statistically significant differences between the 
earnings of respondents who work in jobs in the personal services 
ijacKfstry and white male respondents who work in agriculture, min- 
ing, construction, ^r manufacturing. The industry differences 
are more substantial when education is held constant. 

Indirect, direct, 'and total effects of vocational education 
(table 4-14). Indirect effects of at least one-half of a 
percentage point operate through education, tenure, experience, 
unionization, and participation in construction or manqfact uring 
jobs. The table presents summaries (for the full sample only) of 
the estimates of direct, indirect, and total effects. The esti- 
mated total effect is the sum of estimates of direct and indirect 
effects.**, The estimate of direct effects comes from the coeffi- 
cient in the earnings equation (-.0826 for Concentrators;). The 
indirect effect operatiJig through any single source (for example, 
-.0418 for unionization) is the product of the estimated effect 
of unionization on earnings (.2123 irl table 4-13) and the total 
effect of being a Concentrator on the likelihood of being in a 
unionized job (-.1967 - -.1845 (from table 4-120 - .0122 (sum of 
indirect effects .of Concentrator on unionization)). 

The tendency for concentration in vocational education and a 
specialization in trade and industry^to reduce accumulated yeaifs 
of education tends to reduce Slightly the Jnpvhcly earnings of 



*The use of quadratic -terms /for experience and tenure permits 
their marginal impact to vary. Entries in tables 4-14, 4-19/ . 
4-27, and 4-3 2 report the effect of acquiring one additional 
month of experience or tenure, assuming for purposes of illustra- 
tion that the individual had already accumulated twelve months of 
both tenure and experience - 

r 

**That is, in the table, total effect - direct effect + indirect 
effect-^ + indirect effect 2 + « • . • Strictly speaking", 
because of the logarithmic specification, total effect - 
[(1 + direct effect). (1 + indirect effect£), (1 + indirect 
effect 2 )« • -1- Both methods gi\je approximately the same 
result* with effects of, the magnitudes involved here. 
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respondents* The tendency for tenure and 'experience to be 
increased implies that, vocational education raises earnings 
through these indirect routes. Strong positive effects of 
unionization on earnings translate into a strong tendency for 
participation in vocational education tQ reduce Earnings by 
reducing the likelihood of being' employed in a unionized job. 
Specialization in agriculture has effects that depend on the 
industry into which the respondent moves* Agricultural spe- 
cialists who move into agricultural jobs tend to earn l^ess than 
students with no vocational education who work in the personal 
services industry. The effect of vocational education on being 
in crafts occupations tends to raise the likelihood that voca- 
tional participants will be in construction jobs, and that rise 
tends to increase the average earnings that vocational graduates 
receive* On earnings there is a moderately positive indirect 
effect of vocational participation through the slight increase in 
the likelihood that vocational students wil*t be in manufacturing 
jobs. The tendency of vocational Concentrators, Limited Concen- 
trators, and Concentrator/ Explorers not to be found in trade or 
public administration tends, on average, to boost their earnings 
compared to respondents who had no vocational education and who 
worked in the personal services industry*. 



"The total effect on earnings (-*1015 for Concentrators, for 
example) is dominated by the direct effect (-.(5826). The sum of 
indirect effects is small (-*0189). But that small sum masks the 
individual indirect effects (each of a% least .5 percent) that' 
operate through education, tenure, experience, unionization, 
construction, and manufacturing. For white male Concentrators, 
the direct and total effects are rather large. The estimates 
obtained here from the NLS Youth data show larger disadvantages 
in hourly earnings for vocational education participants than do 
previous estimates from other data' sets. A large part of the 
disadvantage is attributable to the nonunion character of the 
jobs that are held by vocational graduates. But the dominant 
portion is attributable to s ubstantial direct effects on 
earnings . 



Minority Males 

o Direct effects decrease earnings substantial ly for 
minority ,male Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers . „ 

o Indirect effects through union tend to reduce 

earnings ; those through education, transportation/ 
construction, and .manufacturing increase earnings • 

Education (table 4-15). For minority males, concentration 
in vocational education by itself increases the total amount o£^ 
education accumulated by about a quarter of a year. For 
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Concentrators who are also trade and industrial specialists, the 
amount of education is reduced by up to one-quarter of a year. 
That reduction is much smaller for Concentrators than it is for 
Limited Concentrators or Concentrator/Explorers. If the sample 
is restricted to respondents who have , not been enrolled since 
1977, being a Concentrator actually increases educational attain- 
ment by about one-fifth of a year, even if the concentration was 
in a trade and industry program. 

E xperience and "tenure (tables 4-16 and 4-170 • 'Concentration 
affects the amount of accumulated labor market" experience in 
different ways for different patterns of participation. For 
Concentrators, tenure is reduced; for Limited Concentrators and 
Concentrator/Explorers it is increased. Indirect^ effects of 
vocational education on experience are felt through the effect of 
vocational education on accumulated years of education. " For a 
given age, each additional year of education reduces the accumu- 
lated experience, on average, by about one and three-quarters 
months. Thus,, the indirect effect of vocational education is to 
reduce experience by small amounts, except for specialists in 
trade and industry. 

Vocational concentration has large effects on tenure. 
Increases of four to nine , months are found for all participants 
except for specialists in agriculture or trade and industry. But 
Concentrators specializing in trade and industry still have about 
three months longer tenure than do 1 graduates with no vocational 
credits. ' The Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/.Explorers 
specializing in trade and industry have about two months less job 
tenure than graduates with no vocational credits. Thus, the < 
direct effect of concentration and the direct effect of speciali- 
zation in agriculture or trade and industry tend to offset each 
other for minority males. % ■ 

■ Indirect effects that operate through the impact of a trade 
and industrial speciality on education are small and tend to 
reduce the amount of tenure accumulated. The indirect effect 
through experience acts to reduce tenure for Concentrators and to 
increase it for Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers 
who are not trade and industrial specialists. 

Occupation (table 4-10). The estimated effects of voca- 
tional educat-ion on occupational employment were assumed to be 
the same -for whites as for minorities. Hence the direct effects 
will be the same for both groups. The indirect effects, which 
operate through education, also happen to be much the same, 
though they were not constrained to be v . ' _ 

Unionization (table 4-11). A consistent tendency exists for 
Conc entrators, Li mited Concentrators, and Concentrator/ Explorers 
to be 'less likely than graduates with no vocational credits to be 
in a unionized job. The' tendency is much more pronounced for 
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Concentrators and Limited Concentrators.. Indirect effects on 
unionization are small in comparison to the direct effects, and 
make a difference of at most 2 percent. 

> 

Industry (table 4-12). As was the case with occupation, the 
direct effects of vocational education on working in a particular 
industry are assumed to be the dame for minorities as for whites. 
The indirect effects also turn out to be much the same. 

Earnings (table 4-18). The factors that directly influence 
earnings have different marginal effects'. for minority men than 
they do for white men. .Being in a unionized job increases hourly 
earnings for minority men by only about half of the percentage 
that it does for- white men. On the other hand, the percentage 
wage differentials associated with being in mining, construction, 
manufacturing, or transportation 'jobs are much larger for 
-minority men than they are for white men, and there are positive 
differentials for all industries compared to personal service. 
The estimated effects range from 7 percent for entertainment ser- 
vices to up to 8€L*4rcent for mining. These effects are strong- 
est when the sample is restricted to those respondents who have 
exactly twelve years of education. When the amount of education 
is allowed to vary, the marginal impact of education on e'arnings 
is about 6 percent, or about one and three-quarters times as 
large for minority men as for white men. The effects of tenure 
and experience on the hourly earnings of minority men vary among 
patterns of participation and from sample to sample.." For Limrted 
Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers the effects, are posi- 
tive. For Concentrators the effect is negative. The magnitude 
of both these effects is between 1 and- 2 percent. 

Ind irect, direct, and total effects of vocational e ducation 
(table 4-19) • Participation in vocational education operates 
through educational attainment, experience, tenure, unionization, 
construction, manufacturing, and transportation to produce some 
indirect -effects on hourly earnings. The effect of vocational 
participation on education and experience increases earnings for 
Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers by about 3 per- 
cent. But the quadratic term for tenure leaa:= to the interesting 
result that the marginal effect ol vocational education on tenure 
is large, enough that the effect on earnings is negative. 

Because of the lower direct effect of unionization on earn- 
ings, the effect of vocational education on the likelihood of be- 
ing in a union has a smal ler- impact on earnings'for minority men 
than it does for white men (for Concentrators, less than half the 
effect) . 

Other indirect- effects operate through industry. , The lower 
likelihood for being in mining, for example, reduces hourly earn- 
ings slightly. In contrast, the higher likelihood of being in 
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construction increases earnings by nearly 2 percent. For Concen- 
trators, the greater likelihood of being in manufacturing also 
increases earnings by near.ly 1 percent-. 

As with White men, concentration in vocational education is 
associated with direct effects that reduce earnings. Unlike 
white men, however, minority Limited Concentrators and » 
Concentrator/Explorers .have larger negative effects, than for 
Concentrators. • Also unlike white men, the direct effect of spe- 
cial i a za£i$n ijp agriculture completely offsets the direct effect 
of being* a Concentrator/ and specialization in tracte and industry 
nearly offsets it. Indirect effects on earnings are, on balance, 
positive for all three categories of concentrators and negative 
for both specialties. The indirect effects mitigate somewhat the 
negative direct effects on earnings. 

» 

Whita Females 

* 71 

o^^White female Concentrators have substantial earnings 
advantages over other women* 1 
> * • 

o Indirect effects through tenure, experience., trans- 
portation, trade, finance, and unionization increases 
the advantage , 

Education (table 4-20). Among all white females, Concen- 
tratorsy Limited Concentrators, and Concentrator/Explorers frave 
about one year less education than white females with no voca- 
tional credits.. Among white females who had not been enrolled 
since 1977, the reduction is only one-half of a year. Within 
both samples, greater concentration is associated with fewer 
years of 1 education. Although office specialists who are Concen- 
trators have less education than nonvocational students, they are 
about one-fifth Of a year closer than other female Concentrators 
to the educational attainment of nonvocational students. 

Experience (table 4-21),. Among Concentrators and Limited 
Concentrators, labor market experience increases (in total 
effect) by about fjLve and one-half months. These figures include 
an increase of aboyt pne-half month that operates through educa- 
tional Attainment*. Even if education is held constant at twelve 
years, experience is higher by three and one-half months* Appar- 
ently, part of tffe estimated effect of vocational education on 
experience is associated with the relationship between vocational 
concentration and total years of education. 

Tenure (table 4-22). As With experience, concentration 
tends to increase tenure by substantial amounts. The increase is 
even greater when the individual has specialized in home econom- 
ics or .office occupations. Tn addition to a direct .effect of 
thre^ and one-half months, concentration operates through 
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experience to increase tenure by about two and one-half months. 
For Concentrators, the total effect is to increase tenure by 
about six- months (or between seven and nine months if the respon- 
dent specialized in home economics or office occupations) . For < 
Limited Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers, the indirect 
effects on tenure operating through experience dominate the 
direct-osf fects, giving increases of two and one months, 
respectively. 

Occupati on (table 4-23). Concentration strongly increases / 
the likelihood that white females will be in clerical jobs. The 
effect is less strong but still statistically significant for 
Limited Concentrators, and is even .less strong but still sig- 
nificant for Concentrator/Explorers. As one would expect, this 
effect is not present fo-r specialists in home economics. In- 
direct effects operating through the amount of education tend to 
/ reinforce these direct effects and increase further the likeli- 
hood of white females being in clerical .occupations . 

There is some pattern of influence on the likelihood of 
-women being in jobs that require manual labor. There is, for 
example, a we,ak tendency for concentration in vocational educa- 
tion to increase the likelihood of being a laborer. That effect 
is reinforced by the indirect effect of vocational education to 
reduce total amount of education acquired.. (Reductions in total 
education increase the likelihood of being a laborer.) There are 
conflicting direct and indirect effects on the likelihood that , 
white females will be in operative jobs. The direct effect of /. 
vocational concentration tends to reduce the likelihood of-being 
in-a^ operative occupation. The- indirect effects through educa- 
tion tend to increase the likelihood of being in operative occu- 
pations because they reduce the level of education. The net 
effect is slightly negative ahd in the range of 1 to 2 percent. - 

Concentration in vocational education tends to reduce 
slightly the likelihood of being in professional or managerial 
■jobs— an effect that is small but consistent. The indirect 
effects operating through education reinforce the direct effects 
with respect to professional jobs. Vocational participation 
directly reduces substantially the likelihood of being in a ser- 
vice occupation. Because vocational education tends to reduce 
the amount of ' education, it also tends directly to increase the 
likelihood of being 'in a service occupation, but that effect is 
at most one-fourth as strong as the direct effect. Thus, the 
neqative direct effect on service employment dominates and gives 
negative estimates for each category of concentrator that are 
about half the magnitude of the large positive estimates for 
clerical workers. 

Unionization (table 4-24). For the full sample of white 
women, participation in vocational education has a weak direct 
impact on the likelihood - of being in a unionized job. When 



education is held constant and among women who had not been en- 
rolled since 1977, participation in vocational education, is asso- 
ciated with a lower likelihood of being in a unionized job. The 
most important effects "are indirect, and they work through the 
respondent's occupation. Wome.n operatives, for -example, show 
about a 25 percent higher chance of being in a unionized job. 
Women cleri.cals have about' an 18 percent higher chance of working 
in a unionized job. The tendency for vocational Concentrators to 
work in clerical jobs raises the overall likelihood of being in a 
unionized job by about 5 percent. The total effect for Concen- 
trators is a 6 percent higher chance of being in a unionized job. 
This likelihood rises by another 4 .percent if the graduate 
specialized ' in the office field. 
* 

The relationship here between vocational participation and 
unionization contrasts sharply .with that same relationship for 
men. There is no strong-' tendency for women who participate in 
vocational education to be less likely to be found in unionized 
jobs. If anything, white women are more likely, to be unionized 
when they are Concentrators in vocational education, especially 
if they train specifically for office jobs. 

* Industry (table 4-25). Among women, there are too few cases 
to model the likelihood of being in agricultural, mining, or con- 
struction jobs. Where" sufficient cases are available, the evi- 
dence suggests that participation in vocational education usually ^ 
has small direct effects on the industry in which white females 
find jobs. There are', however, effects in the range of 6 percent 
and 3 percent. that reduce the likelihood of being in manufactur- 
ing or professional service jobs, respectively. Significant but 
small effect's were estimated also for finance. 

The principal effects on industry arise because of the 
impact of vocational education, on occupation. Women in crafts, 
operative, or sales occupations, for example, are more likely to 
be in the manufacturing industry. But vocationally educated 
women are less likely to work in these occupations. That in- 
direct effect reduces the likelihood that a white female voca- 
tional graduate' works in manufacturing. Working in clerical 
occupations increases the likelihood of being in transportation, 
trade, finance, and professional services. In transportation, 
trade, and finance those indirect effects dominate . all other 
effects to give total effects' associated with more likely employ- 
ment in- those industries. But the effects of clerical^ occupation 
are not strong enough to make vocational graduates more likely 
than white women with no vocational credits to- work in manufac- 
turing or professional service. It, also tends strongly to reduce 
their involvement in the personal service industry. Thus, the 
effects of vocational education on the industry in which a wh-ite 
female's job is likely to be located are clear and strong, but 
they are predominantly indirect, and operate through the influ- 
ence on the likelihood of being in' a clerical occupation. 
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Earnings 
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(table 4-26). As withNnen, the direct .effects of 
ure, experience, unionization, and industry of the 
s create routes through which vocational education 
ect impacts. An additiona± v year of education di-_ 
the earnings of a white female by between 3 and 5' 
ncrfease of one month in tenure raises hourly earn-* 
cent, and an additional month \>f experience raises 
re than -1 percent. These effects of education, 
perience on earnings tend to be (consistently strong" 
whether the sample is restricted \o women with a 
of education or to women who have ,not been 
197 7. 



TBeing in a union has a strong effect on white \women' s earn- 
ings. It increases average hourly earnings by 8 to\ll percent. 
This effect is smaller than for white men by about a\ factor of 
one-half, but rt is close to the estimate for minority men. 
Employment in any of the identified industries raisesAaver age^ 
earnings for white females by 25 to 40 percent over what those 
same women would earn in the reference group industry, Where the 
reference group includes not only personal service (although 

1 personal service is predominant) but also agriculture, mining, 

♦construction, and entertainment. 

Indirect, direct, and total effects of vocational education 
(table 4-27). Participation in vocational education affects 
women's earnings indirectly through the channels that have just 
been mentioned. Being a Concentrator, for example, is associated 
with earnings that are lower by about 3 percent because it^is 
associated with fewer years of education. When it operate* 
through tenure and experience, concentration in vocational leduca- 
tion has a moderately strong tendency to.increase' earnings. \ In 
the full sample of white women, the higher amounts of experience, 
and tenure that are associated with concentration raise earnings 
by 4. 5. and 9 percent. < 

The effect of vocational education that operates through the 

likelihood of being in a union is small for women. If anything, 
it tends to increase earnings slightly. This is 'in sharp 
contrast to the result for men. 

The tendency of vocationally educated women to move into 
particular occupations ihdustries has indirect effects on 
earnings. White women in clerical occupations in transportation, 
trade, or finance earn about .5 percent more than women in 
personal service jobs. At the same time, participating in voca- 
tional education and working in a clerical job tend to keep/ women 
away from being in low paying personal service jobs. / 



Direct effects of concentration on earnings ranqe from an 
increase of 5 percent for Concentrator/Explorers v to an increase 
-of 10 percent for Concentrators. Specialization in an' office 
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program reduces thofce differentials by about 5 percent. Indirect 
effects that operate through educational attairjnjent to reduce 
earnings by about 3 percent are more than offset by positive 
indirect effects through tenure, .experience, uhionization, and 
employment in trade, transportation, or finance. The sum of ^ , 
indirect effects contributes 6 percent towards an earnings advan- 
tage for Concentrators, about 1 percent for Limited Concentra- 
tors, and about 1.5 percent for office specialists. The total 
advantages are about 17, 11, and 4 percent for Concentrators, 
Limited Concentrators, and Concentrator/ Explorers, respectively. 
Specialization in an office prograip or an occupational home 
eponomics .program reduces those advantages by about 4, percent ♦ 



Minority Females 

o . Minority women's earnings are »increased by indirect 
effects through tenure, experience, transportation, 
trade, finance, public administration, and 
unionization . 

o The largest ' impact is a direct effect of 11 percent 

for office specialization on earnings. , • 

Education (table 4-28). : Participation in vocational educa- 
tion affects the educational attainment of minority females very 
much in'the same -way it affects that for white females when the 
sample is restricted to those respondents who had not been en r 
rolled since 1977. But effects in the full sample are small and 
inconsistent. There is some tendency for Concentrators to have 
fewer years of education, but the estimate is not^ statistically 
significant and, is cut -in half for office specialists. 

Experience and tenure (tables 4-29 and 4-30) ♦ Concentration 
in vocational education has small and inconsistent impacts on the 
likely amount of labor market experience of minority women in the 
full sample. If the sample is restricted, however, to ,those not 
enrolled since 197 7, Concentration increases experience by about 
three months. 

Participation in vocational education as a Concentrator in 
specialties other than office or home economics reduces average ^ 
tenure by a large amount — anywhere from seven to nine- months. 
Specialization in office occupations or home economics moderates 
that to a reduction of three to five months. t 

Occupation, and industry (tables 4-23 and 4-25). .As was the 
c ase for men, effects on occupation and industry are assumed to 
be the same for mindrity women and for white women with regard to 
occupation. There are no essential differences between white 'and 
minority women in the indirect effects of vocational education on 
the industry of employment. Overall, Concentrators, Limited 



Concentrators, and Concentrator/Explorers are much more likely to 
be in clerical jobs and slightly more likely to be in laborer 
jobs They are less likely to be in manorial or professional 
jobs'and much less likely to be in service jobs. The principal 
differences are that minority women vocational graduates are ]ust 
as likely as women with no vocational credits to be in sales 
occupations, and they are even less likely than for white women, 
to be in operative jobs. 

Unio nization (table 4-24). Jor minority- women, being a Con- 
cent raToTTTImTtid Concentrator, or Concentrator/Explorer (as 
long as one is not an off-ice spe/ialist) substantially increases 
the* likelihood of being in a unionized job. The strongest direct 
effect for vocational participants relative to those with- no 
, vocational credits is shown when the sample is restricted to only 
those minority females with exactly twelve years of education. 
Being an office specialist, however, offsets virtually all of the 
effect of being a Concentrator on the likelihood of being in a 
union. Moreover, being in a clerical occupation reduces the 
likelihood of being in a unionized job by about" an additional 5 
percent. The total effect .on unionization for minority women ffno 
are Office specialists is to reduce the likelihood of unioniza.- 
tiOh by about 3 percent. 

Earnings (table 4-31). Earnings of minority females are 
directly affected by education, industry, and experience. They 
are affected only slightly by tenure. The direct effect of an 
additional year of education is to. raise minority female earnings 

• by 5 to 8 percent. An additional month of experience increases 
earnings by about 1.5 percent. Working in the manujfa ct urjLng , 
transportation, finance, professional service, or public adminis- 
tration industries increases earnings by 60 to ,100 percent more 
for minority females than employment in those same industries 
does for white females. This means the net earnings differential 
is between -40 and 60 percent. (Recall that these differentials 
for women are compared to the persona^ service industry, where 
few vocationally educated women are found.) Being in a union has 
a strong direct effect for those respondents who have not been 

v enrolled since '1977 and a smaller but still important effect for 

other s"amples. • 

"' . 
Indirec t, direct, and total effects of vocational education 
(table 4-32). Concentration has small direct effects sn .earn- 
inqs, but specialization in an office program raises .earnings 
both directly and inttotal by about 11 percent. The strong tend- 
ency of vocational Education to reduce the amount of tenure that 
a respondent has on a current job actually contributes indirectly 
to higher hourly earnings because longer' tenure is associated 
with -lower hourly earnings for minority females. Concentration 
in vocational education has small, a ndv mixed indirect ef fects 
throuqh the accumulation of labor market experience. Unioniza- ; 
tion transmits little indirect effect on earnings for minority i 
wome n • 
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Employment in certain industries confers advantages . on 

minority women participants in •vocational education* Those 

industry differences appear to dominate the effects of education 

and experience that have just been mentioned. For example, the 

increased tendency for Vocational Concentrators to be in finance, 

trade/ transportation, or public administration jobs'and'the 

decreased tendency to be' inr personal service jobs accounts for 

most of the positive differential for minority females* 

* • 

The total effect on darnings for' minority women i>s mixed. 
Concentrators have about a 3 percent advantage over women, with rfo 
vocational credits, Limited Concentrators, however, sTlow- an 8 
percent disadvantage, an/3 ^Concentrator/ Explorers have about a .5 
percent disadvantage. But if these- participants specialize 1 in an 
bffice program, their earnings prospects are improved (princi- 
pally-through a direct effect) by' about 11 percent. 



^Summary 



The difficulty in summarizing the discussion immediately 
preceding is that its essence is in its detail ♦ Perhaps the 
single most important conclusion to stand out from the discussion 
is the strong evidence that vocational education students are 
heterogeneous. The effects of vocational participation diffir * 
substantially, depending upon the degree of involvement, the area 
of specialization, and the vagaries of finding employment in 
particular occupations and industries. 

In addition to the diversity among vocational students, sev- 
eral interesting comparisons emerge between the results of cross 
tabulations and those from regression. For mean hourly earnings 
for men, the p^t.tern of advantages that is exhibited in cifoss 
tabulations is found^also when multiple influences are corrected 
for in regression analyses. This result suggests that the esti- 
mates of negative direct and total effects found for male Concen- 
trators are attributable to those few nonvocational graduates 

whose very high earnings skew their distribution. In view oftne 
absence of disadvantages in median earnings for vocationally edu- 
cated nten, the negative regression estimates are * unlikely to be 
due to any tendency for most vocational graduates -tg earn less 
than most nonvocational graduates. The negative regression esti- 
mates are most likely attributable 'to a relatively sigll number 
of nonvocational graduates who do exceptionally well, i r 

Concentrators ^receive more income per year than do students 
with no Vocational credits, "even when the sample is' restricted to 
respondents who have not been enrolled since 1977. This resylt 
suggests th^t tlte advantages in annual income are not associated 
with the" typical-instability of a post secondary student's attach- 
ment to the labor market- The advantages arise, rather, because 
of differences in labor market attachment among high $ school 
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graduates who are not currently students. As shown initially in 
chapter 3 and, reaffirmed here, the differences in attachment are 
manifested through longer hours per week, more weeks worked per 
year, and a greater tendency to work at more than one job (but 
not necessarily at the same time) over the course of the year. 
m 

Differences in participation in secondary vocational educa- 
tion are associated both directly and indirectly with differences 
in earnings. Although noteworthy indirect effects operate for 
men trlffrough industry, unionization, tenure, experience, "and edu- 
cation, the direct effects seem to be larger. 

For women, the regression analyses of hourly earnings tend 
to bear out the conclusions drawn from the cross tabulations. 
The cross tabulations suggested that any apparent Advantage for 
women with little or no vocational education .was attributable 
.primarily to the higher than average hourly earnings of some norr- 
vocational women graduates who work less than full time weeks. 
When the comparisons were restricted to those women who worked 
full time, vocational graduates showed substantial advantages 
over women with no vocational credits. Those advantages were 
reflected also *in large-, positive direct and indirect effects in 
the regression mode-i— fop vocational graduates. The advantages in 
hoprly earnings extended also to annual income. For both me Jn ^ 
and median measures, greater concentration was associated consis- 
tently with higher annual income for women. 
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TABLE 4-1 

EARNINGS PER HOUR* ON MOST RECENT OOB BY PATTERNS 
OF VOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1980 SURVEY 
MEN 
(IN DOLLARS) 



Limited Concentrator/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer Explorer 



Incidental/ Incomplete 
Personal Nonvocatlbnal Transcript 



Ful I Sample , 

Mean 4.77 5.12 

Median 4.25 4.25 
*n 119 189 

More than 35 Hours Per Week 
Mean 4.72 5.40 
Median 4.42 4.69 
n 106 143 

Not Enrol led Since 1977 
Mean 5.21 5.53 
Median 4.88 4.77 
n 64 96 



4.97 
4.25 
98 



5.09 
4.50 
77 



5.48 
4.91 
42 



4.91 
3.50 
23 



5.05 
3.32. 

20 . 



6.03 
4.74 
11 



Not Enrol led Since 1977: More than 35 Hours Per Week 

Jtean 5.13 - 5.51 5.48 6.03 

Median 5.00 4.81 * 4.91 4.74 

n 61 93 42 1 1 



4.89 
4.13 
438 



5.20 
4.54 
312 



5.75 
5.00 
157 



5.61 
5.10 
140 



4.98 
4.19 
304 



5.24 
4.51 
198 



5.65 
. 5.00 
107 



5.65 
5.00 
100 



4.97 
707 



5.25 
4.50 
525 



5.56 
4.50 
319 



5.56 
4.56 
284 \ 
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TABLE 4-2 

ANNUAL JN30ME FOR MEN BY PATTERNS CF VOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1979 SURVEY 

(IN DOLLARS) 



Limited Concentrator/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer 



Exp I orer 



Incidental/ Incomplete 
Personal Nonvocatlonal Transcript 



Ful I Samp I e 
Mean 6463 
Median 4130 
n 89 



6468 
4584 
166 



6228 
4500 
79 



7757 
3700 
15 



4955 
3000 
404 



4309 
3000 
296 



5044 
2500 
599 



Employed More than 26 Weeks 
Mean 6705 7907 

Median 5775 6375 
n " • 65 112 



6366 
5000 
58 



9754 
8700 
9 



6385 
4100 
225 



5686 
4600 
159 



6570 
5000 
301 



Employed More than 39 Weeks • 
Mean 7214 8661 r 

Median 594 4 7000 
n 52 90 



6988 
6000 
44 



10427 
9500 
6 



<7436 
6000 
150 



6722 
5000 
115 



7386 
6400 
228 



Not Enrolled Since 1977 

Mean 7003 7<539 

Median 5400 ^ 6750 

n 71 * 99 



7464 
6500 
41 



9780 
5000 
12 



7294 
6000 
176 



5854 
4600 
*>121 



6685 
4500 
309 



Not Enrolled Since 1977: 
Mean 7025 
Median 5888 
n 53 



Employed More than 26 Weeks 

82 7 9 7 687 11043 " 82 40 6 841 7864 

704 2 6750 8850 6 900 6000 . 7000 

75 34 8 114 77 16C 



Not Enrolled Since 1977: Employed More than 39 Weeks 



Ntean 

Median 

n 



7377 
5944 
44 



8585 
8000 
62 



8537 
7719 
26 



12303 
10000 
5 



8770 
7200 
94 



72 48 
6000 
67 



8620, 
8000 
134 
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TABLE 4-3 

ANNUAL INCOME FCK MEN BY PATTERNS OF VOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1980 SURVEY 
\ ' (IN DOLLARS) 



Llmi ted Cbncenira tor/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer 



Explorer 



Incidental/ Incomplete 
Personal Nonvocatlonal Transcript 



Ful I Sampl e 
Mean 7643 
Median 5450 
n 430 



6910 
5000; 
211 



6973 
5000 
109 



7338 
4500 
26 



6368 
4000 
512 



5629 
3500 
360 



5701 
3000 
882 



Employed More than 26 Weeks 
Mean 8390 7979 

Median 7500 7039 
n '93 1 49 



7844 
7000 
81 



8706 
7404 
17 



8100 
5973 
318 



7204 
6000 
225 



7482 
6176 
456 



Employed More than 39 Weeks 

Mean 9006 8688 

Median 8500 ,8000 

n 81 "125 



8359 
8000 
67 



7360 
5700 
14 



9414 
7900 
230 



8103 
7200 
176 



8252 
7550 
348 



Not Enrolled Since 1977 
Nban 9667 . 95-74 

Median 8750 8816 
n 69 100 



10143 
9378 
44 



10274 
8500 
13 



Not Enroried Since 1977: Employed More than 26 Weeks 

Mean' 10359 10106 , 10352 ' 10932 

Median 9000 9000 1 0000 11750 

n 55 80 39 10 



10784 
9345 
168 



11957 
10460 
- 133 



9283 
9000 
112 



9808 
945 0 
92 



8012 
5000 
376 



9394 
8363 
212 



Not Enrolled Since 1977: Employed More than 39 Weeks' 

te an 10833 10659 ' 10465 9430 12373 ' 10505 9887 

Median 9500 .9115 ' 10000 9500 11000 10000 . 9000 

n 50-74- 37 8 120 76 175- 



134 



154 



TABLE 4-4 

EARN INGS PER HOUR ON MOST RECENT JOB BY PATTERNS 
OF YOCATION/L PARTICIPATION, 1980 SURVEY 
WOMEN 
(IN DOLLARS) ^ 



-•Limited * Concentrator/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer 



Explorer 



Incidental/ Incomplete 
Personal Nonvocatlonal Transcript 



Ful I Sample 
Mean 3.92 
Median 3.55 
n 176 



3.84 
3.50 
290 



4.06 
3.50 
200 



4.32 
3.87 
24 



3.89 
3.45 
456 



4.30 
3.50 
193 



3.81 
3.4 7 

736 



More than 35 Hours Per Week 



Maan 

Median 

n 



4.14 
3.76 
1 19 



4.01 
3.75 
194 



4.00 
3. "57 
130 



4.52 
4.38 
18 



4.05 
3.75 
244 



4.13 
3.66 
111 



3.99 
3.65 
483 



Not Enrol led Since 1977 
Mean „ 4.23 4.16 
Median 3.95 3.83 
n 81 121 



4.17 
3.74 

96 



4.51 
3.65 
10 



4.20 
3.80 
150 



4.48 
3.58 
59 



3.92 
3.51 
378 



Not Enrol led SJnce 1977: 
Mean 4.30 
Median 4.00 
n 72 



More than 35 Hours Per Week 

4.22 4.15 4.57 4.11 4.02 3.94 

3.84 3.«99 3.50 3.80 3.58 3.64 

99 78 9 1 15 47 308 
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TABLE 4-5 



ANNUAL INCOME FOR WOMEN BY PATTERNS OF VOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1979 SURVEY 

(IN DOLLARS) 



Limited Concentrator/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer 



Incidental/ s Incomplete 
Explorer * Personal Nonvocatlonal Transcript 



Ful t Sampl e 
Mean 4505 
Median 3000 
n 159 



3456 
2245 
280 



3251 
2000 
194 



3344 
2000 
20 



2977 
2000 
433 



2420 
1437 
218 



3243 
1538 
765 



Employed More than 26 Weeks 

Mean 5703 4717 

Median 5000 4000 

n 105 152 



4397 
3500 
107 



3933 
2600 
8 



4084 
3000 
237 



3837 
2550 
102 



4751 
4000 
367 



Employed More than 39 Weeks 

Mean 6347 5073 \ 4947 

Median 5 839 4500 \ 4000 

n 82 120 V 79 



4413 
2700 
7 



471 2 
4000 
162 



4521 
3000 
68 



5206 
4800 
279 



Not Enrol led Since 1977 

Mean 5472 3971 

Median 4950 ' 3100 

n 102 162 



3838 
3100 
111 



3128 
2250 
10 



3790 
3000 
177 



3046 
2000 
' 75 



3790 
2000 
474 



Not Enrol led Since 1977: 
Mean 6958 
Median 6000 
n , 70 



Employed More than 26 Weeks 

5081 4816 3176 

4600 3866 2500 

93 66 5 



5075 
4220 
103 



4439 
3200 
39 



5449 
5000 
214 



Not Enrol led Since 1977: 

Mean 7181 

Median 6000 
" n 63 



Employed More than 39, Weeks 

5367 5406 3176 

5000 4924 2500 

77 49""" 5 



5453 
5000 
83 



5375 
3900 
27 



5832 
5259 
168 




TABLE 4-6 



ANNUAL ll*X)ME FOR WOMEN BY PATTERNS CF VOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1980 SURVEY 

(IN DOLLARS) 



Limited Concentrator/ 
Concentrator Concentrator Explorer 



Explorer 



Incidental/ Incomplete 
Personal Nonvocatlonal Transcript 



Ful I Samp I e 
Mean 4610 
Median 3253 
n 215 



4681 
3000 
364 



3673 
2800 
242 



4758 
3000 
28 



3457 
2000 
599 



2863 
1621 
262 



3600 
2000 
1027 



-Employed More than 26 Weeks 
Mean 5 731 6369 

Median 4800 5124 
n 151 216 



5145 
4500 
144 



6336 
4000 
19 



4646 
3300 
349 



4171 
3301 
132 



5120 
4500 
513 



Employed More than 39 Weeks 

Mean 6416 7266 5748 

Median 5500 6100 5200 

n 117 168 - 111 



7216 
500 
14 



5570 
4785 
243 



4923 
4080 
92 



5916 
5800 
355 



Not Enrolled Since 1977 

tean 621 2 6405 

Median 6000 5700 

n 98 137 



4677 
4000 
• 115 



6484 
3000 
11 



5356 
4000 
181 



4358 
3500 
75 



4344 
3000 
528 



Not Enrol led Since 1977: 
Mean 71 22 

Median 7000 
n 79 



Employed More, than 26 Weeks 

8294 6272 7559 

7000 • 6000 4000 

103 79- ' 8 



6495 
6000 
126 



6517 
6000 
44 



5929 
5800 
281 



Not Enrol led Since 1977: 
Mean 7422 
Median 7Q00 
n 68 



Employed More than 39 Weeks " 

8860 6685 8198 7316 7151 6482 

73 1 0 6500 6500 7000 6500 63 00 

88 65 6 99 36 222 
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TABLE 4-7 
DETERMINANTS OF YEARS OF EDUCATION 
iOLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (711 
WHITE HEN ^ 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 ' 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR 
EXPLORER 

INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY 
TGI SPECIALTY 
SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
RURAL RESIDENCE 
NORTHEAST 
SOUTH 
WEST 1 

YEARS ED ASPIRED TO 
ASPIR. DATA MISSING 
FATHER* S EDUCATION 
MOTHER'S EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL GPA 
GPA MISSING 



R-SQUARED £ 
% F-STATISTIC 

N ' 



9.85 


(14.621 


12.00 


(24.72) 


0.13 


( 0.80) 


0.04 


( 


0.36) 


0.08 


(. 0.591 


0.03 


( 


0.34) 


0.16 


t 1.01) 


0.07 


C 


0.66) 


-o.di 


(-0.04) 


0.05 


( 


0.31) 


0*17 


( 1.71) 


0,01 


( 


0.24) 


0.89 


( 4.53) 


0.37 


( 


2.60) 


-0.04 


(-0.30) 


-0.01 


{ 


-0.10) 


-0.20 


(-1.73) 


-0.12 


< 


-1.62) 


0.04 


( 2.79) 


0.03 


( 


2.62) 


0.00 


( 0.00) 


0.03 


< 


0.69) 


0*22 


( 2.75) 


0.06 


( 


1.23) 


0.11 


( 1.48) 


0.06 


( 


1.20) 


-0.06 


C-0.75) 


0.01 


c 


0.29) 


0.17 


. (11.94) 


0.05' 


( 


5.30) 


2.51 


( 5.86) 


1.13 


t 


4.09) 


-0.05 


(-1.62) 


-0.05 


( 


-2.23) 


-0.01 


(-0.72) 


-0.03 


( 


-1.71) 


0.35 


( 6.00) 


o'.u 


{ 


3.36) 


-0.09 


(-0.67) 


-0.12 


( 


-1.23) 




.29 






13 



17.69 
835 



3.97 
541 



NOTE: THE NUM8ERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATI STICS ; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE -STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE +-• 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF LABOft MARKET EXPERIENCE 
COLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (6)1 
• WHITE MEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLEO 
— SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT -77.74 C 10.371 -88.27 (-0.001 -88.83 

CONCENTRATOR 1.03 ( 0.541 1.35 ( 0.671 2.98 

"LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 2.2i C 1.241 i.08 I 0.571 3.29 

CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR 2.56 C 1.1+1 1.29 ( 0.52* 3.57 

EXPLORER -0.76 ,(-0.221 -0.3i C-0.08J 0.37 

INCIOEiyfAL/PERSONAL i.06 I 0.711 1.32 ( 0.79) 2.81 

INCOME TRANSCRIPT -3.+6 (-2.531 -+.+1 -J-** 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE -O.Oi (-0.19) O.ll C 1.69) 0.16 

RURAL RESIDENCE 0.++ ( 0.++I 2.20 2.08 0.+9 

A C E 5.78 (18.28) 5.63 C17.58) 5.85 

YEARS OF EDUCATION -i.i+ (-2.32) -0.33 



(-5.5+) 
( 1.181 
1.+7I 
1.23) 
0.07) 
1.45) 
(-2.25) 
( 2.0i) 
( 0.39) 
(12.36) 
(-0.281 



R-SQUAREO 
F-STATISTIC 



• 31 
36.6+ 
83+ 



.3+ 
3+.18 
686 



• 26 
18.63 
5+1 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN. 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .1%.L£VEL. 
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TABLE 4-9 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF TENURE WITH CURRENT EMPLOYER 
(OLS* ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (5)1 
WHITE MEN 



VARIABLE FULL 12 YEARS NOT ENROLLED 

SAMPLE EDUCATION SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 


0*3706 


C 


0.14) 


0.2130 


( 


0.07) 


• 1.2090 


i 0.3Q) 


CONCENTRATOR 


0.0797 


( 


0.02) 


-1.4023 


( 


-0.39) 


0.8947 


( 0.20) 


LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 


-0.2994 


( 


-0.10) 


0.2161 


( 


0.07) 


0.0476 


( 0.01) 


CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLOR 


4.7927 


( 


1.45) 


6.1165 


( 


1.65) 


4.3175 


( 1.00) 


EXPLORER 


17.3036 


( 


3.72) 


18.8556 


( 


3.79) 


13.5015 


( 2.04) 


INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 


-0.3243 


( 


-0.15) 


0.9395 * 


( 


0.40) 


0.1217 


( 0.04) 


INCOHP. TRANSCRIPT 


-2.9603 


( 


-1.59) 


-3.2904 


( 


-1.57) 


-2.8623 


(-Lid) 


AGRIC. SPECIALTY 


-1.5059 


( 


-0.48) 


-3.0105 


( 


-0.91) 


-0.1785 


(-0.04) 


TCI SPECIALTY 


2.7856 


( 


1.18) 


2.774* 


( 


1.10) 


2.567* 


C 0.82) 


SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 


-0.1034 


< 


-1.31) 


-0.0444 


( 


-0.46) 


-0.0590 


(-0.51) 


MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


0.6642 


J 


4.35) 


0.7216 


( 


4.35) 


0.6920 


( 3.04) 


SQ OF MTHS EXPER 


-0.0037 


(-1.581 


-0.0047 


( 


-1.80) 


-0.0042 


(-1.27) 


FARM WORK 


42.1575 


(10.03) 


48.3335 

• 


(10.94) 


34.7920 


< 5.85) 


R-SQUAREO 


.26 






• 31 






•20 


F-STATISTIC 


23.44 






24.52 






19.36 


N 


828 






680 






0 


536 / 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATI STICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE 4-10 



DETERMINANTS Of PROBABILITY, CF BEING IN SPECtFIC OCCUPATIONS 
(PRCBIT ESTIMATES) 
MEN <N * 1 266) 



Qccupat Ion FVofess lonal 



Manager 



Variable 


Equation 


(3.1) 


• 


(3. 


CONCENTRATOR ^ 


.0043 


(.24)** 


-.0108 


LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 


•0114 


(.75) 


-.0142 


CONCE NTR ATOR/E XFL CRER 


-.0069 


(.30) 


-.0213 


EXPLORER 




.0458 


(1.78) 


-.1295 


INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 


-.0009 


(.07) 


-.0093 


INCOMPLETE TRANSCRrPT 


.0006 


(.05) 


-'.0106 


AGRICULTURE SPECIALTY 


.0047 


(.24) 


-.0025 


YEARS OF 


EDUCATION 


.0240 


(8.38) 


-.0018 


BLACK 




.0068 


(•65) 


-.01 T5 


HISPANIC 




-.Q045 


(.30) 


.0022 


FATHER: 


PROFESSIONAL 


.0251 


(.78) * 


.0072 


FATHER: 


MANAGER 


.0179 


(.57) 


.0096 


FATHER: 


SALES 


.0073 


(.20) 


.0303 


FATHER: 


CLERICAL 


.0208 


. (.59) 


jf<\ 133 


FATHER: 


CRAFTS 


•0091 


(.29) 


-.0008 


FATHER: 


OPERATIVE 


H910 


( *72 ) * - 


-.0031 


FATHER: 


fARNER 


-.001 0 


( .02f 


-.0080 


FATHER: 


FARM WORK 


• ,0624 


(1 .75) 


-.1066- 


FATHER: 


SERVICE 


.0594 


( 1 .88) 


-.1123 


MOTHER: 


PROFESSIONAL 


• 1 497 


(.12) 


-.0298 


MOTHER: 


MANAGER 


.1467 


(.1*2) 


.0099 


MOTHER: 


SALES 


.1423 


(.11) 


-.0013 


MOTHER: 


CLERICAL 


.1558 


(.12) 


-.0142 


MOTHER: 


CRAFTS 


.0163 


(.01) 


-.1 245 


MOTHER: 


OPERATIVE 


.1349 


(.11) 


-.0048 


MOTHER: 


FARM WORK 


.0066 


(.01) 


T.I 101 


MOTHER: 


SERVICE 


.1352 


(.11) 


-.0153 


MOTHER: 


HH SERVICE 


.1467 


(.12) 


-.1 172 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


•001 2 


(1.82) 


.0003 


NORTH EAST 


.0088 


(.77) 


W-.0018 


WEST 




m» -.0032 


(.27) 


-.0047 


SOUTH 




.0024 


(.23) 


-.0014 


MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


.0002 


(.89) 


.0004 


FATH.OCC MISSING 


. .0077 


1.25) 


.0050 


MOTH.OQC MISSING 




(.12) 


-.0159 


CONSTANT 




-.5729 


(.45) 


-.0237 


X 2 SIGNIFICANCE) 


136.56 


(.00) 


61 .69 



Sales 
(3.3) 



Cler leal 
(3.4) 



( 1 .03) 


.0042 


(.92) 


.0125 


(.39) 


( 1 .49) 


-.0034 


(.66) 


.0267 


(.96) 


M 56) 
\ i • j*j t 


.0035 


(.71 ) 


.0491 (1.49) 


( 1 .55) 


.0080 


(1.06) 


-.3640 


(.24) 


( 1 .27) 


.0026 


(.70) 


.0307 


(1.32) 


M 61 ) 


-.0006 


(.19) 


.0262 


(1 .26) 


( 1Q ) 

\ I 17/ 


-.0035 


(.54) 


-.0660 


(1.54) 


( 71 ) 


•0016 


( 1 .56) 


.0f31 


(2.02) 


M 4ft ) 


-.0035 


( 1 .09) 


.0296 


(1.71 ) 


( .2^) 


.0015 


(.45) 


.0167 


(.74) 


( .47) 


.0350 


(.10) 


.0320 


0 (.74) 


( Aft) 


•0472 


(.13) 


-.0346 


* (.78) 


( 1 .96 ) 


-.0030 


(.01 ) . 


.0620 


(1.32) 


( 10. ) 


•0474 


(.13) 


.0277 


(.58) 


( nfi) 

V .UO / 


. 04*50 


(.1 3) 


.0185 


U50) 




044Q 

• U4*t7 


(.13) 


.0266 


. ( * 72) 


V.J// 




( .00) 


-.0328 


* (.46) 


(.14) 


-.0000 


(.00) 


-.3669 


(.26) 


(.23) 


' .0416 


(.12) 


-.0087 


(.19T 


M 91) 


-.0152 


(1 .63) 


-.1796 


(2.79) 


(.41) 


-.0076 


(.78) 


-.099 9 


(1*43) 


(.05) 


-.0625 


(.13) 


-,1154 


(1.74) 


(.64) 


-.01 26 


(1.43) 


-.1432 


(2.39) 


(.10) 


-.0563 


(.06) 


-.5505 


( .2;4) 


(.21 ) 


-.0159 


(1.70) 


-.1467 


(2.38) 


(.11) 


-.0539 


(.08) > 


-.0855 


(.91 ) 


(.67) 


-.0170 


(1.84) 


-.1474 


(2.44) 


(.18) 


-.0574 


(.Ut) 


-.0933 


(1.40) 


(.72*) 


.0003 


(1.6W 


.0014 


(1.26) 


(.25) 


.0005 


(.13) 


.0499 


(2.68) 


(.66) 


>077 


(2.46) 


-.0063 


(.30) 


(.23) 


.0041 


(1.35) 


-.0097 


(.53) 


(2.92) 


-.0000 


(.67) 


-.0004 


(.90) 


(.38) 


.0441 


(.12) 


.0273 


(.76) 


(.74) 


-.0143 


C1.67) 


-. 1 61 2 


(2.78) 


(.61) 


-.0762 


(.21) 


-.2212 


(2.19) 


(.01) 


46.1 1 


(.10) 


62.54 


(.01) 
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TABLE 4-10 
(Continued) 



Occupation Craft Operative Laborer Farm Work Serv Ice 

Variable *-£aj*tIon (3.5) (3.6) (3.7) . (3.9) (3.10) 



CONCENTRATOR .1015 (2.02) -.0359 (.63) -.0361 (.87) .0007 (.65) -.052Q (1.58) 

^LIMITED CONCENTRATOR .0853 (1.84) -.0270 (.51) -.0103 (.27) -.0005 (.38) -.0339 (1.18) 

'CONCENTRATOR/EXPLORER .1 101 (1.99) -.0152 (.24) ,-.0082 (.18) -.0 009 (.57) -.0694 (1.76) 

EXPLORER -.2073 (1.52) .0642 (.63) -.0049 (.62) *0027 (1.89) .0358 (.70) 

INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL " .0159 (.39) .0068 (;15> • .0012 (.39) -.0009 '(.74) -.0379 (1.64) 

INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT .0465 (1.26) -.0323 (.80) -.0201 (.70) .0003 .(.29) -.0214 (1.09) 

AGRICULTURE SPECIALTY -.0813 (1.47) .0603 (1.01)'. .0483 (1.21) .0027 (3.15) -.0958 (1 .77) 

YE/KS CF EDUCATION -.0289 (2.10) -.0650 (3.81 ) -.0324 (2.47) -.0002 (.57) -.0025 (.32> 

BLACK -.2146 (5.70) .0382 (1.10) .0233* (.95) -.0015 (1 .36) .0810 (4.77) 

HlSP/WIC ' • -.0400 (1.06) .0007 (.02) .0150 (.48) .0003 (.36) .0151 (.65) 

FATHER: PROFESSIONAL .0328 (.45) .0066 (.08) -.0715 (1.25) .0003 (.18) -.0530 (1.18) 

MANAGER .0069 (.10) .0188 (.25) -.05 74 (1.14) .0007 (.40) .0075 (.20) 

SALES .0111 (.14) -.0506 (.51) -.0502 C.79) -.0075 (.08) -.1.129 (1.69) 

CLERICAL .0226 (.28) -.0197 (.21) -.0443 (.72) -.0075 (.09K .0048 (.11) 

CRAFTS .0736 "(1.24) -.0f30 (.20) -.0562 (1.31) -.0000 (.01) -.0526 (1.49) 

OPERATIVE -.0093 (.15) .0784 (1.20) -.0928 (2.14) -.0011 (.68)" -.0487 (1.38), 

FAPMER -.0 2 39 (.27)* .-.162 4 (1.53) '.0021 (.03) .0044 ( 2.86) .0009 (.02* 

FARM WORK .0451 (.46) -.1796 (T.43). -.0492 (.62) . .0035 (2.19) .0170 (.29) 

SERVICE - .1080 (1.53) -.0028 (.03). -.0742 (1.37) -.0080 (.11) -.0325 ■ (.77) 

PROFESSIONAL .1595 (1.03) .0718 (.43) .4922 (.38) .0065 (.03) .431 2 (.17) 

MANAGER .1374 (.82) -.1403 (.73) .5 4 6 7 (.42) -.0012 (.00) .3 250 (.12) 

SALES .1212 (.75) .0435 (.25) 4 .4656 (.36) -.0058 (.02) .3568 (.14) 

CLERICAL .1554 (1.03) * -.0186 (.12) .5390 (*41) .0051 (.02) ,3671 (.14) 

CRAFTS • -.0031 (.02) .3751 (1.79) .5116 (.39) -.0003 (.00) -.0303 (.01) 

OPERATIVE .0363 (.24) .1654(1.02) .4909 (.38) .0076 (.03) .3535 (.14) 

FARM WORK .0709 (.37)< . t 1 36 (.56) .4204 (.32) .0069 (.03) -.0650 (.00) 

SERVICE .0912 (.60) .0419 (.26) .5792 (.44) .0063 '(.03) .4137 (.16) 

HH SERVICE .2375 (1.45) -.02^2 (.14) .4587 (.35) .0005 (.00) .3924 (.15) 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS -.0018 (1.02) -.0028 (1.39) -.0015 (1.08) .0000 (.08) .0006 (.56) 

.NORTHEAST -.0331 (.95) -.0447 (1116) -.0455 (1.61) .0012 (1.43) .0281 (1.31) 

WEST .0133 (.40) -.0580 (1.5^) -.0476 (1 .70) y ..0005 *(.55) .0584 (2,80) 

SOUTH .0347.(1.16) -.0527 (1.56) '-.0016 (.07) .0001 (.14) .0090 (.46) 

MONTHS E^ERIENCE .0014 (1.88) .0020 (2.30) -.0014 (2.20) -.0000 (.74) -.0004 (.80) 

FATH OCC MISSING -.0379 -(.64) .0296 (.46) -.0670 (1.62) ..0006 (.41) -.0038 (.12) 

MOTH OCC MISSING .1 115 (.75) .0303 (.19) .5575 (.43) .0077 (.03) .3897 (.15) 

CONSTANT -.0426 (.19) .5330 (2.03) -.2510 (.19) -.0108 (.05) -.5087 (.20) 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 97.63 (.01) 80.77 (.01) 49.37 (.06) 100.05 (.00) 91.17 (;00) 



FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER:' 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER; 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 




NOTE: Dependent variable Is defined on a scale from zero "to un I ty^ Estimates presented are not the 
problt coefficients but are a constant multiple of those coefficients and show the partial derivatives 
of the predicted probability evaluated at the means of the explanatory variables. * Except where noted, 
numbers In parentheses are ratios of estimated coefficients to thefr estimated standard errors; values 
greater than approximately 1.65 are statistically significant at the .10 level. 
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TABLE 4-1 1 



DETERMINANTS OF PROBABILITY OF BEING IN UNIONIZED JOB 
(PROSIT ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (4)) 
NEN 



Ful 



Sample 



White 

Exactly 12 
Years Education 



Not Enrol led 
Since 1977 



Ful I Sample 



M j nor I ty 

Exactly 12 
Years Education 



Not Enrol led 
Since 1977 



CONCENTRATOR 


-.1845 


(2.02) 


-.271 1 


(2.61) 


-.2892 


j 

(2.25) 


-.1312 


(-.97) 


-.2127 


(1.38) 


-.2422 


CI .31 ) 


LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 


-.0825 


(1.13) 


-.1749*(2.02) 


-.1453 


(1.51) 


-.1167 


(.93) 


-.0860 


(.64) 


-.2451 


(1.53) 




-• 1 080 


\ 1 • t 


-.1834 


(1.75) 


-.081 0 


(.71 ) 


-.0280 


( .21 ) 


.0247 


(.17) 


-.2252 


(1.13) 


EXPLORER 


-.0009 


(.01) 


-.071 5 


(.50) 


* .1202 


(.&9) 


-.0131 


(.04) 


jg 


(.09) 


.0272 


(.06) 




• U IUO 




-.023 4 


(.37) 


OOf,l 
• w u / 




—.0271 


( .28) 




(.17) 


-.0870 


(.67) 


INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 


-.0466 


(.97) 


-.0766 


(1.33) 


-.0993 


(1.54) 


-.0181 


( .23) 


-.0004 


(.00) . 


-.0393 


(.36) 


AGRICULTURE SPECIALTY 


-.0033 


(.04) , 


;0434 


(.46) 


.0191 


(.17) 


-.0974 


(.71 ) 


-.0181 


(.12), 


-.1265 


(.58) 


T&l SPECIALTY 


.071 2 


(1.15) 


.1170 


(1*64) 


.0644 


(.77) 


.0346 


(.37) 


.0420 


(.41) 


.1246 


(1.01) , 


PROFESSIONAL 


-.2604 


(3.24) 


-.3919 


(2.76) 


-.4069 


(3.05) 


-.3408 


(2.14) 


-1.4283 


(.22) 


-.4396 


(1.67) 


MANAGER 


-.2547 


(3.37) 


-.2560 


(2.99) 


-.3230 


(3.30) 


-.1360 


(.90) 


, -.2231 


(1.20) 


-.0687 


(.35) 


SALES 


-.2540 


(2.44) 


-.1969 


(T.59) < 


-.2818 


(1.76) 


- -1.4565 


(.33) 


-1.486 


(.21) 


-1.6438 


'( .24 ) 


CLERICAL 


-.2719 


(3.82) 


-.2862 


(3.35) 


-.3303 


(3.47) 


-.2212 


(2.17) 


*-.2074 


(1.90) 


-.3191 


(2.17) 


CRAFT 


-,1?69 


(3.69) 


-.2100 


(3*64) 


-.2344 


(3.39) 


-.0158 


(.17) 


-.0228 


(.23) 


-.1225 


(.97) 


OPERATIVE 


-.0069 


(.19) 


-.0193 


(.36) 


-.0339 


(.51 ) 


.0299 


(.39), 


.0306 


(.39) 


-.042^ 


( .39f 


FARM 


-1.2186 


(.46) 


-1.3299 


(.46) 


-1.4280 


(.41 ) 


-.0788 


(.42) 


-.04371 (.23) 


-1.3347 


<*18) 


SERVICE . 


-.1600 


(2.29) 


-.1554 


(1 .95) 


-.1569 


CI. 59) 


-.1504 


(1 .70) 


-. 1 508 


(1.61) 


-.3159' 


(2.49) 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


-.0008 


(.38) 


.0004 


(.16) 


.0008 


(.26) 


-.0027 


(.89) 


-.002-1 


('.64 ) 


.0005 


(.12) 


NORTHEAST 


-.0453 


(1.07) 


-.0436 


(.89) 


-.061 3 


(1.08) 


-.1265 


(1.37) 


-.1923 01.89) 


-.0582 


(.45) 


WEST 


-.1547 


(3.30) 


-.1385 


(2.61) 


-.2100 


(3.21) 


-.2299 


(2.65) 


-.2044 


(2.23) 


-.2638 


(2.30) 


SOUTH 


-.1581 


(3.95) 


-.1786 


(3.77) 


-.191 2 


(3.52) 


•-.2060 


(2.73) 


-.23.01 


(2.J39) 


-.2709 


(2.62) 


MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


.0028 


(2.66) 


.0038 


(3.07) 


.0027 


(1.92) 


.0059 


(3.32) 


-.0051 


(2.73) 


.0060 


(2.47) 


HISPANIC 














. -.1 247 


(2.00) 


- -•1S17 


(2.24) 


-.1522 


(•1 .83) 


OONSTANT 


-.0363 


(.58) 


9 -.o\oa 


(.15) 


. .0641 


(.76)* 


^.0265 


(.24) 


.0546 


(.46) 


.2067 


(1.30) 


X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 


108.28 


(;00) 


94^5 


(.00) 


89.42 


(.00). 


54.75 


(.00) 


\ 

53.07 


(.00) * 


4 0.38 


(•on 


N 


773 


633 


507 


366 


311 


224 



NOTE: Dependent variable !s defined on a scale from zero to unity. Estimates presented are not the problt coefficients but are a 
constant multlpleof those coefficients and show the partial derivatives of th^ predicted probability evaluated at the means of thp 
explanatory variables. Except where noted., numbers In parentheses are ratios of estimated coefficients to .their estimated standard 
errors; values o-eater than approximately 1.65 are statistically slgil-f leant at the*. 10 level. , 
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TA8LE 4-12 ^ 

DETERMINANTS OF PRC6ABIL I TY Cf'bEING IN SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 
(PRC6IT ESTIMATES) 
MEN (N * 1266) t 



Industry Agriculture Mining Construction Manufacturing Transport Trade 

Variable Equation (2.1) (2.2) (2.3) ' (2.4)" (2.51 x (2.6> 



OUT^LN 1 KA 1 W\ 


-.001 2 


O.10) 


_ AAAA 

— .u.uuu 


\ .04 J 




f 1 77 1 


• U 1 J J 


I • Z/ J 




( 

\ «4 P ) 




{ 45) 
l . HJ i 


LIMITED CONCENTRATOR' 


-.0004 


(.43) 


.0000 


(.50) 


.0526 


(2.61 ) 


*~ -.0350 


(.69) 


.0031 


(.18) 


-.0891 


(1.74) 


CONCENTHATOR/EXPLCRER 


-.0020 


(1.30) 


.0000 


(.32) 


.0499 


C2.12). 


-.1682 


<2.54) 


-.0135 


(.58) 


.0766 


(1.31) 


FXPLCRFR 


.0008 


(.55) 


— ooo? 


( 0^1 




. ( ] .59) 


- CO ^fi 




.0 185 


( .50 ) 


-.1243 


( .99) 


INCICENTAL/PERSOWL 


-.0002 


(.20) 


-.0000 


P. 82) 


.0522 


(2,89) 


-.0654 


(1.47) 


-.009^ 


w (.58) 


-.0313 


(.75) 


INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 


-.0007 


(.88) 


-.0000 


C.23) 


*0226 


(1,31 ) 


-.0185 


(.47) 


.0039 


M.29) 


-.0395 


(1.07) 


AGRICULTURE SPECIALTY 


.0029 


(3.86) 


.0001 


(2.44) 


-.0288 


(1.28) 


.0524 


(.90) 


-.0091 


U43) 


-.1417 


(2.03) 


PROFESSIONAL 


.001 1 


(1.34) 


.0000 


(.91 ) 


-.0736 


(2.68) 


.1449 


(2.29) 


-.0098 


(.47) 


-.3305 


(2.86) 


M/NAGER 


-.0070 


(.14) 


-.0002 


(.05) 


-.31,57 


(.34) 


-.2837 


(2.93) 


-.2303 


(.25) 


.5143 


(8.55) 


SALES 


-.00 71 


(.11)" 


-.0002 


(.04) 


-.3259 


(.27) 


-.2418 


(U92) 


-.2360 


(.20) 


.5868 


(7.02) 


CLERICAL 


-.0009 


(1.00) 


. -.0002 


(.07) 


-.0757 


(3.440 


-.0112 


(.21) 


-.01 19 


W3) 


.1477 


(3*34) 


CRAFT 


-,001 4 


(2.07) 


/ »*.0000 


(,69) 


• .0262 


(2.20) 


.1590 


(4.00) 


-.0054 


(.43) 


-.1011 


(2.52) 


OPE RAT 1 VE 


-.0026 


(2.95) 


, .0001 


(2.18) 


-.0395 


(3.1 1) 


.3429 


(9.27) 


-.0075 


(.62) 


-.0182 


(.51) 


FARM 


.0069 


(7.04) 


-.0002 


(.04) 


-•3151 


(.23) 


-1.05 71 


(.50) 


-.0177 


k (.53)< 


-.9303 


(.45) 


SERVICE 


-.0071 


(.21) 


-.0002 


(.07) 


-.1266 


(3/62) 


-.2749 


(3.78) 


-.0387 


(2. 10) . 


.1,788 


(4.16) 


BLACK 


-.00-28 


(2.21) 


-.0003 


(.17) 


-.0100 


(.75) 


.0658 


(1.93) ' 


.0252 


(2.42) 


-.0910 


(2.86) 


'HISPAN IC 


-.0003 


(.44) 


-.0000 


(1 .29) 


-.0137 


(.85) 


.1018 


(2.44) 


-.0095 


(.62) 


-.0142 


(.36) 


YE/fiS CF EDUCATION 


-.000 7 


(1.40) 


.0000 


(.09) 


.0037 


(.63) 


.0008 


(.05) , 


. .0024 


(.50) 


-.0246 


(1.57) 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


• -.0001 


(2.2-7) 


-.0000 


(.81 ) 


.0108 


(1.72) 


-.0025 


(1 .47)' 


.0010 


(1.74) 


.0000 


(.02) 


NORTH EAST 


.0006^. (.82) 


-.0000 


(.16) 


-.0296 


(1.96) 


-.0667 


(1.83) 


.0200 


(1.47) 


.0060 


(.16) 


WEST 


.0008 


(1.04) 


.0000 


(1.06) 


.0001 


(.01 ) 


-.1839 


(4.75) 


.0298 


(2.24) 


.0407 


(1,14) 


SOUTH 


.0004 


r.58) 


.000T 


(2.73) 


-.0105 


(.90) 


-.1721 


(5.21 ) 


.0275 


(2.33) 


.0557 


*(1.75) 


.MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


-.0000 


(.67) 


.0000 


(.86) 


-.0006 


(1.63) 


.0021 


(2.39) 


-.0000 


(.Q9) 


.0010 


(f.16) 


CONSTANT 


.0047 


(.80) 


-.0002 


(1.64) 


-.1360 


(1.83) 


-.24 71 


(1.31) 


.1528 


(2.57) 


.0613 


(.31 ) 


X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 


250.37 


(.00) 


6.0.75 


(.00) 


145.90 


(.00) % 


345.31 


Voo) 


395.56 


<.02) 


306.84 


(.00) 



V 




TABLE 4-12 
(Continued) 

. . ■ . ) 



Industry Business fersDnal fVofess Ion ai Public , 

finance Services Services Entertainment Service Administration 

. Variable Equation (2.7) (2.8) (2.9) (2.10) (2.11) (2.12) 



CONCENTRATOR 


\.0006 


( .82) 


-.0072 


( .88) ~ 


.0001 


( .38) 


-.0007 


(.09) 


-.0101 


( .87) 


^-.0071 


( 1 .04) 


LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 


.0005 


(.85) 


-.0007 


(.11) 


.0001 


(.56) 


--.0001 


(.58) 


-.0017 


( .18) 


-.0094 


( 1 .37) 


CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLORER 


.0001 


(.13) 


.0085 


(1.11) 


-.0010 


(.07) 


-.0006 


(.06) 


-.0026 


( .21 ) 


.0003 


( .05) 


EXPLORER 


-.0034 


(.05) 


-.0926 


(.10) 


-.001 1 


(.05) 


-.0007 


( .04) 


-•0008 


( .04) 


.0059 


( .68) 


INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 


.0003 


(.69) 


.0008 


(.13) 


.0001 


(.70) 


-.0000 


( .32) 


-.0082 


( 1 .06) 


.0057 


( I .48; 


lNCfaMPLET£ TRANSCRIPT 


.0006 


(1.34) 


.0003 


(.06) 


.0002 


(1.35) 


.0000 


(.44) 


-.0059 


( .90) 


-.0039 


( 1 .01 ) 


AGRICULTURE SPECIALTY 


-.0042 


(.12) 


.0003 


(.04) 


-.0009 


(.06) 


-.0006 


(.06) 


-.009$ 


( .52) 


.0051 


( .96) 


PROFESSIONAL 


-v0002 


(.25) 


.1051 


(.34) 


-.0010 


(.05) 


.0002 


(2.78) 


.0297 


(3.04) 


.0057 


( 1 .32) 


MANAGER 


.0002 


( .34) 


.0943 


( .31 ) 


.0002 


(1 .060 


-.0000 


( .23) 


-.0005 


(.04) 


-.0464 


'(.19) 


SALES 


.0012 


(2.10) 


-.0003 


(.00). 


-.0009 


(.04) 


-.0006 


- (.04) 


-.0781 


(.23) 


-.0467 


(.15) 


CLERICAL* 


.0016 


(3.52) 


.0836 


(.27) 


.0002 


(1.14) 


-.0001 


(.68) 


.0284 


(3.43) 


.0008 


(.22) 




_ f\f\r\A 
• IAJU4 




1 1 1 A 
• 1 1 1 U 


( 

\ .^O ) 


— .uuuy 




— 0007 

— tUUU / 






( .41 ) 


-.01 42 


( 2.45) 


OPERATIVE 


-.0038 


(.22) 


.091 3 


(1.33) 


.ooor 


(.77) 


-.0001 


(1.76) 


-.0221 


(1.77) 


-.0166 


(3.15) 


PAW 


' -.0036 


(.07) 


.OQ22 


(.00) 


-.0009 


(.04) 


-.0006 


(.04) 


-.0701 


{.18) 


<-.0010 


(.14) 


SERVICE 


-.0008 


(1.57) 


.0991 


(.32) 


.0005 


(3.55) 


-.0000 


(.02) 


.0414 


(5.3D 


.0001 


(.03) 


, BLACK 


.0003 


(.84) 


-.0053 


(1.09) 


.0000 


(1.67) 


.0000 


(.73) 


.0085 


(1.54) 


.0060 


(1.98) 


HISPANIC 


-.0000 


(.04) 


-.0052 


(.94) 


.0000 


(.34) 


.0000 


(.35)' 


.0007 


(.08) 


.0042 


(1.04) 


YE^S CF EDUCATION 


.0001 


(.60) 


-.0043 


(1.89) 


-.0000 


(.44) 


-.0001 


(1.89) 


.0079 


(3.91) 


.0000 


(.01 ) 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


.0000 


(1 .92 1 


.0001 


C51) 


.0000 


(.01) 


-.0000 


• (.07) 


-.0005 


(1.77) 


.0000 


(.23) 


NORTH EAST 


.0004 


(1.08) 


.0039 


(.74) 


.Q003 


(1.84) 


-.0001 


(1.03) 


-.0039 


(.55) 


.0080 


(2.01 ) 


WEST 


-.0000 


(.12) 


.0135 


(2.79) 


• .0003 


(2.05) 


-.0001 


(1.34) 


-.0103 


(1 .30) 


.0030 


(.71 ) 


SOOTH 


-.0008 


(1.83) 


.0070 


(1.56) 


.0002 


(1.60) 


-.0001 


(1.42) 


.0043 


(.72) 


.0063 


(1.75) 


MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


.0000 


(.07) 


-.0001 


(1 .IS) 


-.0000 


(.79) 


.0000 


( .41) 


-.0000 


(.10) 


.0000 


(.29) 


OONSTANT 


-.0044 


(2.81 ) 


-.0847 


(.27) 


-.0009 


(1.49) 


.0003 


' ( .89) 


' -.160^ 


(6.11) 


-.0308 


(2.03). 


X 2 <SI<*UFICANCE) 


80.09 


(.01) 


105.35 


(.01 ) 


68.02 


(.01) 


36.20 


(.04) 


160.98 


(.00) ' 


70.23 


(.01 ) 



NOTE: Dependent variable Is defined on a scale frcm zero to unity. Estimates presented are flot the probft coefficients but are a § 
constant multiple of tho^e coefficients and show the partial derivatives of the predicted probabl II ty evaluated at the means of the 
explanatory variables. Except where noted, numbers' In parentheses are ratios of estimated coefficients to their estimated standard 
errors; values g-eater than approximately 1.65 are statistically significant at the .10 level. 
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TA8LE 4-13 
DETERMINANTS OF UO0J EARNINGS PER HOUR 
(OLS ESTIMATES FOR> EQUATION ClI) \ 
WHITE MEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLEO 
*INCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR 

EXPLORER \ • 

INCIOENTAL/Pf RSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY 
T£I SPECIALTY 
YEARS OF EDUCATION 
SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
MONTHS TENURE 
SQ OF MONTHS TENURE 
MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
SQ OF MTHS EXPER 
NORTHEAST 
SOUTH 

WEST * 

AGRICULTURE 

MINING 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

TRANSPORTATION 

TRADE 
FINANCE 

BUSINESS SERVICE 
ENTERTAINMENT/REC 
PROF. SERVICE 
PUBLIC AOMIN. 
UNIONIZEO JOB 

R-SQUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



0.8502 
-0.0826 
-0.0284 
-0.0335 
-0.2*72 
0.0065 
0.0083 
0.0232 
-0.0167 
0.0346 
0.0034 
0.0083 
-.0001 
0.0096 
-0.0001 
-0.0557 
-0.0535 
0.1138 
0.30*6 
0.2950 
0.2175 
0*1431 
0.1024 
-0.1147 
0.0236 
-rO.0525 
-0.1836 
0.0324 
-0.1972 
0.2123 

• 30 

10.90 

758 



\ 



3.75) 
-l n 07) 
-0.43) 
-0.44) 
-2.17) 
' 0.13) 
0.18) 
0.32) 
-0.30) 
2.25> 
1.70) 
5.12) 
-5.47) 
•2.56J 
-1.99> 
-1.41) 
-1.46) 
2.72) 
-2.20) 
1.97) 
1.81) 
1.22) 
0.79) 
-0*98) 
0.16) 
-0.42) 
-1.04) 
0.24) 
-1.28) 
6.33) 



1.2411 
-0.1450 
-0.0928 
-0.0853 
-0.3044 
-0.0544 
-0.0665 

0*0085 
-0.0225 

0.0030 
0.0087 
-.0000 
0.0081 
-.0000 
-0.0642 
-0.0316 
0.1185 
-0.1887 
0.3870 
0.3478 
0.2258 
0.1920 
• 0000 
0.0626 
0.0150 
-0.0821 
0.1154 
-0.0595 
0.2144 



( 0.00) 
1-1.71) 
(-1.27) 
(-0.97) 
(-2.41) 
(-0.96) 
1-1.2$) 
( 0.10) 
(-0*37) 



( 1. 
( 4 
(-5 
( 1 
(-1 
(-1 
(-0 
( 2 
(-1 
( 



< 0 
(-0 
( 5 

• 32 

9.73 

618 



32) 
97) 
39) 
94) 
35) 
48) 
78) 
55) 
28) 
,46) 
,73) 
.83) 

• 39) 

• 00) 

• 40) 

U) 
•44) 
.74) 

• 31) 

• 97) 



i.3979 


( 3*03) 


-0.1155 


(-1.20) 


-0.0940 


1-1.21) 


-0.0701 


(-0.77) 


0.0518 


( 0.36) 


-0.0558 


(-0.94) 


-0.0354 


(-0.67) 


-0.0295 


(-0.33) 


-0.0222 


(-0.33) 


-0.0022 


(-0.06) 


0.0030 


( 1.23) 


0.0080 


( 3.95) 


-•0000 


(-2.81) 


o.oiqi 


< 1*93) 


-0.0001 


(-1.72) 


-0.0705 


(-1.49) 


-0.0502 


(-1.12) 


0.1609 


( 3.08) 


-0.4382 


(-2*45) 


0.2689 


( 1.56) 


0.1958 


( 1.32) 


0.1077 


( 0.74r~ 


0.0424 


( 0.27) 


-0.1391 


(-0.96) 


0.0032 


( 0.01) 


-0.1194 


(-0.79) 


-0.1831 


(-0.83) 


-0.0618 


(-0.36) 


-0.0047 


(-0.02) 


0.1753 


( 4.46) 



► 28 



6.39 



497 



1 



ISO 
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TABLE 4-14 



SUMMARY OF DIRECT, INDIRECT, AND TOTAL EFFECTS ON HOURLY EARNINGS 

WHITE MEN 
(PERCENT) 



ERJC 



Concentrato rs 



Direct 

Indirect, thtough: 

Education 
Tenure 
Experience 
Agriculture , 

Mining . / 

Construction/ 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Trade 

Finance 

Busings Services 
Entertainment 
Professional Services 
Public Administration 
Unionization 



TOTAL 



-8.3 
-1.9 
.5 
.9 



-.3 
.5 

1.3- 



.1 
-4.2 

-10.1 



Limited 
Concentrators 



-2.8 

2.6 

.3 
.7 
.9 



1.4 
-.2 
. .1 
1.3 



.2 
-2.0 

-.2 



Concentrato r/ 
Explorers 



Agricult ure 
Specialists 



T&I 
Specialists 



-3.4 . 




2.3 


-1.7 








2.3 


1.1 


2.5 


.6 






_ 7 


3.2- 




-.8 


1.6 


.9 












-.1 




I. 




-.3 




-1.8 




1.6 




-.1 








-.6 




2.1 


-.1 


-2.5 




.2 


1.5 


-2.3 




4.8 


f .6 



E: Components may not add to totals because of rounding. A - indicates an effect less than 



1. 
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TABLE 4-15 
DETERMINANTS OF YEARS OF EDUCATION 
(OtS ESTIMATES' FOR EQUATION 11} ) 
MINORITY, MEN 



VARU8LE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 



intercept 
concentrator 
limit concentrator 
concent rat0r/6xpl0r 
explorer 

Incidental/personal 
incomp. transcript 
agric. -specialty 
tci specialty 
« socioeconomic scale 

RURAL RESIDENCE 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

YEARS ED ASPIREO TO 
ASPIR. OATA MISSING 
FATHER'S EDUCATION 
MOTHER'S EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL GPA 
GPA MISSING 

R-SQUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



10.29 


(11.99) 


12.09 


(18.95) 


0.30 


( 


1.40) 


0.44 


( 


2.791 


0.28 


C 


1.41) 


0.19 


( 


1.40) 


0.17 


< 


0.79) 


0.10 


( 


0.62) 


-0.34 


( 


-0.87) 


-0.33 


( 


-1.31) 


0.19 


( 


1.24) 


0.15 


( 


1.32) 


-0.13 


( 


-0.41) 


-0.18 


( 


-0.83) 


-0.44 


( 


-1.99) 


-O.ll 


( 


-0.67) 


-0.41 


( 


-2.65) 


-0.28 


( 


-2.60) 


0.01 


( 


0.59) 


0.01 


( 


0.70) 


0.09 


( 


0.71) 


0.06 


( 


0.69) 


0.13 


( 


0.90) 


0. 06 


( 


-0.55) 


0.04 


( 


0.39) 


-0.14 


( 


-1.65) 


0.15 


( 


1.15) 


-0.08 


( 


-0.84) 


0.13 


( 


6.59) 


0.04 


i 


2.86) 


1.41 


( 


2.47) 


0.34 


( 


0.85) 


-0.03 


( 


-0.80) 


-0.02 


( 


-I. 01) 


0.01 


( 


0.67) 


<-0.0l 


( 


-0.53) 


0.11 


( 


1.17) 


0.01 


i 


-0.21) 


0.35 


( 


1.49) 


0.11 


( 


0.72) 




.18 






• 13 



4.69 



435 



1.85 



250 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL, 



17? 



j 
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TABLE 4-16 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF LABOR MARKET 'EXPERIENCE 
(0£S ESTIMATES FOR EQl/ATION <6)) , 
MINORITY MEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



1,2 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT" ENROLLEO 
SINCE + IS71 



INTERCEPT 


-76.74 


C 


-7,48) 


-97*69 


( 


0.00) 


-65.81 


(- 


-2.80) 


CONCENTRATOR 


-0.91 


1 


-0,34) 


-1.38 


( 


-0.47) 


-0.05 


(- 


-O.Oi) 


LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 


2,37 


( 


0.96) 


2.49 


( 


0.93) 


1.36 


C 


0.41) < 


CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR 


2.56 


( 


0.90) 


3.03 


1 


1.00) 


0.47 


( 


0.1D- 


EXPLORER 


-14,73 


( 


-2.61) 


-14.81 


( 


-2.61) 


-22.52 


(-3.24) 


INCIOENTAL/PERSONAL 


-1.10 


( 


-0,51) 


-0.29 


( 


-O.ll) 


-0.24 


(-0.08) 


INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 


-1.19 


( 


-0,65) 


-1.54 


( 


-0.75) 


-2.58 


C- 


-0.98) 


HISPANIC 


3.84 


{ 


3.07) 


2.88 


( 


2.06) 


3.41 


C 


I.8B) 


SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 


0.04 


( 


0.67) 


0.02 


( 


0.29) 


-0.04 


(- 


-0.41) 


RURAL RESIDENCE 


1.52 


( 


0.86) 


1.21 


( 


0.64) 


0.52 


( 


0.21) 


AGt 


5vn 


-U3.59) 


— - ^.91 — *«*65) 


6.39 


k 


S^93) 


YEARS OF EDUCATION 


-1,79 


( 


-2,55) 








-3.40 


c 


1.B7) 


R- SQUARED 




• 34 






.36 






.30 " 


F-STATISTIC 


19.70 




17 


• 26 






9.15 


N * 


♦#> 




351 






246 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTlCS ; VALUES GREATER THAN 

- APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE 4-17 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF TENURE WITH CURRENT EMPLOYER 
COLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION 15)1 
MINORITY MEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED. 
SINCE 1977 



t 



v INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLOR 
EXPLORER 

2 NC I OENTAL/ PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY 
Til SPECIALTY 
HISPANIC 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCAtE 
MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
S$ OF MTHS EXPER 
FARM WORK 

R-SQUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N * j 



-0.0745 
9.3660 
4.0385 
4.0208 
13.2311 
• 1.6487 
'-0.4394 
-4.6134 
-5.8805 
-1.6850 
-0.1355 
0.4164 
0.0040 
0.6401 



(-0.03! 
( 2.991 
1.40! 
1.26) 
2.33) 
0.75) 
(-0.24) 
(-1.50) 
(-2.63) 
(-1.35) 
(-1.96) 
( 3.06) 
( 1.77) 
( 0.16) 



• 41 

22.32 
432 



-0.0587 
10.4780 
3.7251 
4.8263 
12.5463 
2.1479 
-0.6172 
-5.2175 
-6.5455 
-1.3275 
-0.1132 
0.4188 
0.004$ 
3.4802 



(-0.02) 
( 2.74) 
1.09) 
1.29) 
2.08) 
0.79) 
(-0.29) 
(-1.47) 
(-2. 42), 
(-0.90) 
(-1.39) 
( 2.67) 
( 1.71) 
( 0.75) 

.41 



17.89 
351 



1.6607 
13.2510 
3.9901 
5.7926 
0.3714 
2.4161 
-0.8873 
-1.9863 
-8.0128 
-1.7781 
-0.2464 
0.2253 
0.0074 
-15.0292 



0.43) 
2.83) 
0.99) 
1.16) 
0.05) 
0.72) 
-0.32) 



(-0.41) 
(-2.51) 
(-0.93) 
(*2.38) 
( 1.02) 
( 2.16) 
(-1.72) 

.42 

13.11 

248 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATI STICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE *~18 
"determinants OF ILQG) EARNINGS per hour 

COLS EST I MATES FOR EQUATION fl>> 
MINORITY MEN 



VARIA8LE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



^12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLOR 
EXPLORER 

INCIOENTAL/PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY* 
T£I SPECIALTY 
HISPANIC- 

YEAftS OF EOUCATION 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 

MONTHS TENURE 

SQ OF MONTHS TENURE 

MONTHS EXPERIENCE 

SQ OF MTHS EXPER 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

AGRICULTURE 
MINING 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

TRANSPORTATION 

TRADE 

FINANCE 

BUSINESS SERVICE 
ENTERTAINMENT/REC 
PROF. SERVICE 
PUBLIC AOMIN. 
UNIONIZED JOB 

R-SQUAREO 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



0**058 
-0.0377 
-0.1630 
-0.10*9 
-0.7*51 
0.0013 
0.0060 
0.0758 
0.0301 
0.0883 
0.0583 
0.0053 
0.0023 
-.0001 
0.0082 
•0000 
0.0169 
-0.0732 
-0.0196 
-0.0519 
0.8336 
. 0.3312 
0.29*4. 
0.3*38 
0.0921 
0.15B 
0.079* 
0.0695 
0.0898 
0.1*80 
0.1165 

• 33 

5.63 

382 



( 1.38) 
(-0*38) 
C-1.76) 
(-1.05) 
(-3.*6) 
( 0.01) 
( 0.10) 
( 0.77) 
( 0.*3) 
( 1.95) 
( 2.68) 
( 2.38) 
{ 0.68) 
(-1.60) 
( 1.68) 
( 0.11) 
( 0.2*) 
(-1.25) 
(-0.29) 
(-0.33) 
( 2.97) 
( 2.59) 
( 2.60) 
( 2.71) 
( 0.80) 
( 1.00) 
( 0.59) 
( 0.38) 
!• 0.70) 
( 1.051 
( 2.8*) 



.9573 
-0.108* 
-0.2215 
-0.1197 
-0.76** 
-0.0028 
-0.000* 
0.09*7 
0.0762 
0.0*55 

0..0066 
• 0001 
-.0000 
0.0098 
-.0000 
-0.0236 
-0.1153 
-0.0035 
0.1326 
1.0625 
0.6191 
0.*920 
0.557* 
0.3079 
. 0.2501 
0.2532 
0.2*66 
0.2386 
0.*13l 
0.0992 



-0.00) 
-0*92) 
-2.'09) 
-1.0*) 
-3.*6) 
-0.03) 
-0.00) 
0.86) 
0.9*) 
0.87) 

2.62) 
0.01) 
-0.85J 
1.76) 
-0.10) 
-0.30) 
-1.77) 
-0.0*) 

0. 71. 
3.55) 
3.91) 
3.*3) 
3.61) 
2.12) 
1.23) 
1.56) 
1.22) 

1. *7) 

2. *0) 
2.11) 



0.160* 
-r0.0973 
-0.2315 
-0.0635 
-0.3669 
-0.0037 
0.0381 
-0.0093 
0.0957 
0.0691 
0.070* 
0.0106 
0.007* 
-0.0001 
0.0092 
-.0000 
-0.0170 
-0.0580 
0.0*58 
0.2*93 
0.9691 
0.373* 
0.3667 
0.3965 
0.1775 
0.2662 
0.0830 
0.6655 
0.0633 
0.3337 
0.09** 



.3* 



0.22) 

-o;7*j 

-2.0*) 
~0.*6) 
-1.37) 
-0.0*) 
0.*9) 
-0.06) 
1.10) 
1.15) 
1.30) 
3.62) 
1.75) 
-2.10) 
1.27) 
-0.21) 
-0.17) 
-0.77) 
0.5*) 
1.05)' 
3.27) 
2.26) 
2.50) 
2.*9) 
1.18) 
1.19) 
0.*7) 
2.61) 
0.38) 
1.73) 
1.75) 

.33 



-*.82 



308 



3.15 
222 



NOTEJ 



rue MiiMAPpq IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATI ST t CS; VALUES GREATER THAN 
IJprS^ SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE 4-19 

SUMMARY OF DIRECT, INDIRECT" , AND TOTAL EFFECTS ON HOURLY- EARNINGS 

MINORITY MEN 
(PERCENT) 



Limited Concentrator/ Agriculture T&I 

Concentrators Concentrators . Explorers Specialists Specialists 





V 


Direct 


-3*8 


-16.3 


-10.5 


7.6 - 


3.0 *" 


> 






Indirect, through: 


.5 


2.5 


1*5 


-3.1 


-2.3 




\ 
1 


ui 


Education 
Te nu r e 
Experience 


1.7 
-.9 

-.9 


1.6 
-.3 
1*5 


• 1.0 
-.4 
1.8 


-2.6 
-.2' 


.-2.4 
-.3 








Agriculture 


















Mining 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Trans porta.tion 
Trade 


1.5 

.8 

.5 • 
-.1 


2.1 
-.4 
.3 
-1.1 


2.1 
-3.8 
.2 
.5 


, -.6 

2:8 

-.2 
-1.4 










Finance 






• .1 


-.1 










Business Services 
















Entertainment 








-.2 

•1, ' 
-.7 . 










Professional Services t 


-.1 


-.1 

) -1.3 












Public Administration 
Unionization 


-1.7 


r .2 


.4 




t 


171 


TOTAL 


-3.3 


-13.8 


-9.0 


4.5 ' 


.7 








NOTE: Components may not add 


to totals 


becapse of rounding. 


A - indicates 


an effect less than 


.1. . 
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TABLE 4-20 
DETERMINANTS OF YEARS OF EDUCATION 
(OLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (71) 
WHITE WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
-SAMPLE 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT. 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLOR 

EXPLORER . 

I NCI DENTAL /PERSONAL 

INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 

HOME EC SPEC I ALT Y 

OFFICE SPECIALTY 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 

RURAL RESIDENCE 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

YEARS ED ASPIRED TO 
ASPIR. DATA MISSING 
FATHER* S EDUCATION 
MOTHER'S EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL GPA 
GPA MISSING 

R-SQUAREO 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



10. LI 

-e>94 

^-0.83 * 
-0.68 

-0.56 
0.29 
0.08 
0.17 
0.06 

-*0.M> 
0.34 
0.32. 

-0.06 
0.22 
2.61 

-0.07 

-0.02 
0.33 

-O.IQ 



( 13.21) 
(-5.06) 
(-4.83) 
(-3.66) 
(-1.34) 
(-3.56) 
( 1.18) 
( 0.25) 
( 1.61) 
( 3.06) 
(-1.50) 
( 3.76) 
( 3.98) 
(-0.72) 
112.87) 
( 5.38) 
(-U90) 
C-0;94) 
( 5.09) 
(-0.67) 



.38 
26.68 
840 



11.30 
-0.5i 
-0.42 
-0.20 
-0.20 
-0.25 
0.33 
0.15 
0.0^ 
0.04 
-0.il 
0.13 
0.12 
-0.02 

o.ir 
r.06 

-0.05 
-0.01 
0.18 
-0.10 



(16.17) 
(-2.72) 
(-2.38} 
(-1.05) 
(-0.62J 
(-1.55) 
( 1.40) 
( 0.50) 
( 0.84) 
( 2.28) 
(-1.65) 
I 1.57) 
( 1.55) 
(-0.23) 
( 7.06) 
( 1.91) 
(-1.57) 
(-0.71) 
( 2.96) 
(-0.72) 

.19 ■ 



6.76 
561 



J 



.ERIC 
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TABLE 4-21 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 
(OLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (6)) 
WHITE WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



IZ YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPL€R 
EXPLOfeER 

INCIOENTAL/PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
RURAL RESIDENCE 

YEARS OF EDUCATION 

R-5QUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



-87.76 
4.98 
4.91 
2.62 
7.23 
1.53 
0.34 
0.00 

-2.01 
5.87 

-0.71 



(12.75) 
( 2.52) 
( 2.63) 
( 1.30) 

< r.73) 

( 0.86) 
( 0.20) 
( 0.03) 
(-2-21) 
( 18.94) 
(-1.71) 



.34 
4L82 
839 



ass 

-89.29 
4.08 
3.48 
0.90 
2.93 
-i.20 
-1.58 
-0.00 
-i.54 
5.59 



0.t)0> 
1.60) 
1.42) 
0.34) 
0.61) 
(-0.48F 
(-0.67) 
(-0.03) 
(-1.55) 
(17.36) 



.35 
32.30 
618 



114.70 
5.47* 
4.80 
0.23 
5.88 
1.07 

-1.02 
0.05 

rl.76 
6.40 
0.70 



(10.10) 
( 2.05) 
( 1.88) 
( 0.08) 
< 1.02) 
( 0.43) 
(-0.44) 
( 0.72) 
(-1.56) 
(14.13) 
( 0.98) 

. .32 

25.39 

560 



c 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE . 10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE 4-22 s 
DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF TENURE. WITH CURRENT EMPLOYER . 
COLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (5H 
WHITE WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLEO 
SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLOR 
EXPLORER 

INC I DENTAL /PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
HOME EC SPECIALTY 
OFFICE SPECIALTY 
SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
SQ OF MTHS EXPER 
FARM WORK 

R-SQUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N 



0.0523 
3.5377 
-0.0*56 
-0.0341 
1.2621 
0.6993 
0.6623 
2.96*5 
1.5539 
-0.1698 
0.4635 
-0.0015 
-?.9248 



( 0.02) 
I 1.50)* 
(-0.02) 
(-0.01) 
( 0.30) 
( 0.35) 
( 0.40) 
( 0.64) 
( 1.10) 
(-3.14) 
( 4.32) 
(-0.90) 
(-0*43) 



.20 



16.87 



837 



3.0470 
0.4119 
-2.8418 
-2.8695 
-0.4505 
-2.3868 
-2.2618 
2.3318 
1.8812 
-0.1647 
0.3836 
0.0013 
-2.4137 



( 1.08)* 
( 0.13) 
(-0.97) 
(-0.91) 
(-0.08) 
(-0.84) 
(-0.91) 
( 0.45) 
( 1.15) 
(-2.27) 
( 3.03) 
( 0.63) 
(-0.35) 



.25 
17.19 
616 



2.0128 
3.2246 
-1.8244 
-0.8533 
0.2624 
-0.7704 
-0.8986 
3.5097 
2.0433 
-0.1562 
0.4630 
-0.0015 



< 0.64) 
( 0.96) 
(-0.58) 
(-0.25) 
( 0.04) 
(-0.26) 
(-0.37) 
( 0.64) 
( 1.03) 
(-1.98) 
( 3.16) 
(-0.69) 



• 19 
11.40 . 
559 



NftTP * Tup NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 
N6TE ' APMoSrSSiLY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE 4-23 



I 



DETEftflNANTS OF PROBABILITY CF BEING IN SPECIf IC OCCUPATIONS 
(PR 06 IT ESTIMATES) \ 
.WOMEN (N * 1 276) 



/arl ab le 



Occupat Ion 
Equation 



Professional 



Manager 



Sales 



CONCENTRATOR 
LIMITED, CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/EXPLORER. 
EXPLORER 

I NCI CENTAL /PERSONAL 
INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 
HOME ECON SPECIALTY 
YEARS CF EDUCTION 
BLACK 
HISPANIC 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER: 
FATHER : 
FATHER: 
'MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHE&: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER : 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 
MOTHER: 



PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGER 
SALES 
CLERICAL 
CRAFTS 
OPERATIVE 
FARMER 
FARM WORK 
SERVICE 
f^OFESSlONAL 
MANAGER 
SALES 
CLERICAL 
CRAFTS' 
OPERATIVE* 
FARM WORK 
SERVICE 
HH SERVICE 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
NORTH EAST 
WEST r 
SOUTH 

JjONTHS EXPERIENCE 
FATH CCC MISSING 
MOTH CCC MISSING 
CONSTANT 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 



(3.1 ) 




C3.2) 


(3.3) 


-.0295 


( 1 .62> 


-.0051 


V.66) _ 


.0024 


(.20) 


-.0034 


(.32) 


-.0125 


Of. 65) 


.0004 


(.03) 


-.0196 


(1.48) 


-.01 18y 


<1.44) 


.0017 


(.14) 


-.1314 


(.15) 


-.082?) 


(.11) 


.0354 


(2.07) 


-.0004 


(.04) 


-.007 4 


(1.16) 


-.0057 


(.52) 


-.0058 


(.64) 


-.0J8i 


(2.75) 


-.0087 


(.88) 


.0061 


(.29) 


-.0696 


(.11) 


.0102 . 


(.54) 


.0207 (10.15) 


-.0012 


(.67) 


.0026 


(1.08) 


.0074 


(.93) 


-.0037 


(.62) 


-.0263 


(2l60) 


.0004 


(.04) 


-.0637 


(.61) / 


-.0017 


(.22) 


-.01 11 


(.80) 


.0037 


(.26) 


-.0193 


(1.19) 


-.0142 


(1.13) 


.0205 


(1.66) 


-.0053 


(.39) 


-.0347 


(1 .75) 


-.0692 


(.15) 


-.0003 


(.02) 


-.0188 


(1.16) 


-.0008 


(.05) 


-.0059 


(.35) 


-.0227 


(2.00) 


.0017 


(.14) 


-.0165 


(1.31) 


-.0246 


(1.97) 


' .0113 


(.93) 


-.0112 


(.87) 


-.0201 


(1.13) 


.0154 


(1.05) 


-.0049 


(.30) 


-.1375 


(.17) 


-.0671 


(.11) 


.0000 


(.00) 


-.0208 


(1.31) 


.01 20 


( .87 ) 


— . 1 1 J J 




.1354 


(.09) 


.0708' 


* (.06) 


.1 26% 


(.07) 


.1341 


(.09) 


.0801 


(.07) 


• 1121 


(.06) 


.0109' 


(.01) 


.0055 


(.00) 


.0068 


( .00) 


.1252 


(.09) 


10664 


(.06) 


.11 19 


(.07) 


.0034 


(.00) 


.0860 


(.08) 


.1351 


(.08) 


.125* 


(.09) 


.0800 


(.07) 


.11 19 


(.06) 


.15?6 


(.11) 


.0071 


(.00) 


-.0001 


(.00) 


.1342 


(.09) 


.0795 


(.07) 


.1088 


(.06) 


-.1298 


(.09) 


.0767 


(.07) 


-.0108 


(.01) 


-.0004 


(1.04) 


.0002 


(.53) 


' .0001 


(.14) 


.0020 


(.02) 


.0095 


(1 .54) 


-.0000 


UOO) 


-.0043 


(.04) 


.0114 


(1.84) 


.0008f 


(.10) 


-.0076 


(.08) 


.01 15 


(1.99) 


.0029 


(.42)- 


.0002 


(.00) 


.0004 


(3.06) 


-.0003 


(1.75) 


-.0280 


(.29) 


.0045 


(.37) . 


-.0020 


(.17) 


•1208 


(1.25) 


.07 74 


-(.07) 


.1 189* 


■ (.07) 


-.4334 


(4.49) 


yj -.1203 


(.1 1) 


'-.1936 


(.11) 


200.91 


(.OCO 


53.30 


(.02) 


39.89' 


(.26) 



Cler leal 
(3.4) 



.2314 
.1363 
.0570 
-.0534 
.0465 
.0793 
-.3084 
-.0460 
.0425 
\1468 
-.0008 
.0002 
.1016 
.0625 
.0363 
-,.0578 
.0429 
-.2577 
.0397 
-.1021 
-.1525 
-.0289 
.0415 
-.3760 
-.0478 
,0429 
-.0336 
.0022 
.0055 
.0576 
.0028 
.0025 
.0043 
.0065 
1 -.0737 
.3464 

93.87 / 



(3.11 ) 
(2.00) 
(.79) 
(.37) 
K.70) 
(1.30) 
(2.62) 
(3.09) 
(1.04) 
(3.18) 
(.01 ) 
(.29) 
U.OQ) 
(.63) 
(.49) 
(.75) 
(.39) 
(1.76) 
(.42) 
(.49) 
(.69) 
(.13) 
(.21 ) 
(1 .60) 
(.24) 
(.15^ 
(.17) 
(.01) 
(2.320 
(1.32) 
(.06) 
(.06) 
(4.10) 
( .09 ) 
U37) 
(1.20) 

(.00) 



156 A 



131 ' 



TABLE 4-2 3 
(Continued) 



Occupation 
I quat Ion 



concentrator 
limited concentrator 
concentratcr/explcrer 
explorer . 
inci cental/personal 
incomplete transcript 
home econ. specialty 
years cf education 

BLACK % 
HISPANIC 

FATHER: PROFESSIONAL 
FATHER^ , MANAGER 
FATHER: SALES 
FATHER: CLERICAL r 
FATHER: CRAFTS 
FATHER: OPERATIVE 
FATHER:. FAWNER 
FATHER: FARM WORK 
FATHER: SERVICE 
MOTHER: PROFESSIONAL 
MOTHER: MANAGER 
MOTHER: SALES 
£ MOTHER: CLERICAL 
MOTHER: CRAFTS 
MOTHER: OPERATIVE 
MOTHER: FARM WORK 
'MOTHER: SERVICE 
MOTHER: HH SERVICE 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
NORTH EAST 
WEST 
SOUTH 

MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
FATH OCC MISSING 
MOTH OCC MISSING . 
CONSTANT ' * v 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 



Craft 
(5.S) 



.0000 
♦0001 
.0001 
.0000 
.0001 
.0001 
-.0001 



(.00) 
(.08) 
.(.10) 
(.00) 
(.07) 
(.08) 
(.04) 



.0000^ (.49) 



.0000 
-.0001 
-.0001 
-.0001 
-.0000 
-.0001 
-.0000 
-.0000 

*%c>ooo 

.0000 
-.0000 
.0000 
. -.0000 

-.booo 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 
-.0000 

.0000 

.0000 
-.0000 
-.0000 
-.0000 M .05) 
-.0000 (1.07) 

.0001 (.02) 
-.0002 (.05) 



(.1 2) 

(.11) 

(.10) 

(.10) 

(.15) 

<.07) 

(.73) 

(.42) 

(.14) 

(.65) 

(.35) 

(.00) 

(.00) 

4.00)- 

(.02) 

4.03) 

(.02) 

(.01) 

(.02) 

(.00) 

(.44) 

(.15) 

(.60) 

(.07) 



Operative 
H.6) 



Laborer 
(3.7) 



45.37 



(.11) 



-.0559 
-.0483 
.0467 
^ .1083 
-.0121 
.0513 
-.0848 
-.0371 
-.0264 
-.084$ 
-.0402 
.0054 
.0454' 
-.0252 
.0639 
.0528 
.0183 
.1576 
.0729 
-.0675 
-.0667 
-.0847 
-.0425 
.0868 
.01 11 
.022 2 
-.0428 
. , .0302 
-.0031 
-.0580 
-.0385 
.0172 
.0002 
.Cfe74l 
-.0323 
.2238 

11 0.68 



(1.06) 
(1.00) 
(.97) 
(1.41) 
(.26) 
(1.22) 
(.08) 
(3.03) 
(1 .05) 
(2.65) 
(.55) 
(.09) 
(.67) 
(.34) 
(1.31) 
(1.06) 
(.2*5) 
(2.18) 
(1.24) 
(.48) 
(.44) 
(.58) 
(.32) 
(.61) 
(.08) 
(.12) 
(.32) 
(.22) 
(2.15) 
(2.01) 
(1.30) 
(.72) 
(.3J) 
(1.55) 
(.25) 
(1.05) 

(.00) 



.0040 
.0038 
.0037 

-.0002 
.0040' 
.0036 
.0008 

-.0003 
.0005 

-.0005 
.0035 
.0036 
" .0001 
.0035 
.0039 
.0038 
.0044 

-.0004 

-.0007 
.0040 
.0005 
.0049 
.0043 
.0047 
.0046 
,0003 
.0002 

-.0002 
.0000 
*0002 
.0003 
.0004 

-.0000 

-.0033. 
.0043. 

-.0100 

4-7.70 



(♦15) 
(.14) 
(•13) 
(.00) 
(.14) 
(.12) 
(1.49) 
(1.68) 
(1 .55) 
(1.05) 
(.10) 
(.10) 
(.00) 
(.10) 
(.11) 
(.11) 
(.13) 
(.01) 
(.01) 
(.03) 
(.00) 
(.04) 
(.04) 
(.04) 
(.04) 
(.00) 
(.00) 
(.00) 
(.32) 
(.68) 
(.76) 
(1.40) % 
(.92) 
(.09) 
(.04) 
(.08) 

(.08) 



Service t 
( 5.10) - 



-.1625 
-.0949 
: .0704 
, -.0706 
-.0060 
-.0008 
.1235 
-.0238 
-.0154 
-.0177 
.0188 
-.040<> 
40497 
.0649 
.0107 
.0377 
'-.0588 
.0081 
.0208 
-.0438 
-.0403 
-.1 281 
-.1708 
-.0851 
-.2220 
-.1599 
-.1 333 
-.1626 
-.0021 
-.0404 
-.0191 
-.0541 
-.0016 
-.0037 
-.1236 
.32 39 

51.91 



(2.87) 
(1.95) 
(1.36) 
(.70) 
(.13) 
(1.96) 
(1.78) 
(1.99) 
• (.50) 
(.51 ) 
(.28) 
£.63) 
(.67) 
(.90), 
(.20) 
(.68) 
(.70) 
(.09) 
' (.30) 
(.31) 
(.27) 
(.84) 
(1.25) 
(.56) 
(1.61) 
(.77) 
(.98) 
(1.10) 
(1.21) 
(1.26) 
(.58) 
(1.88) 
(2.02) 
(.07) 
(.92) 
(1.53) 

(.04) 



ERIC 



NOTE: Dependent variable Is defined on a scale frcm zero to unity. .Estimates presented are^not- 
the problt coefficients but are a constant multiple of those coefficients an^show the partfal 
derivatives of the predicted probability eval uated 'at/the means of the explanatory variables. 
Except. where noted, .numbers In parentheses are ratios of estimated coefficients to the'lr estimated 
standard errors; values greater than approximately 1.65 are statistical ly' sign If leant at the .10 
level. ^ * 
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TABLE 4-2 4 



DETERMENTS CF PRC8A6I L ITY CF BEING IN UNI0NI2E0 JOB 
(PROSIT ESTIMATES FCR EQUATION (4)) 
WOMEN 



fu) 1 Sample 



White 

Exactly 12 
Years Education 



Not Enrol led 
Since 1977 



Ful I Sample 



v Minority 

Exactly 12 
Years Education 



Not Enrolled 
Since 1977 



CONCENTRATOR 
LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR /E XPL OR ER 
EXPLORER 

INC I CENTAL /PERSONAL 

INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 

HCME ECON SPECIALTY 

OFFICE SPECIALTY 

PROFESSIONAL 

MANAGER 

SALES 

CLERICAL 

CRAFT 

OPERATIVE 

FARM 

SERVICE 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

TRANSPORTATION 

TRADE 

FINANCE 

BUSINESS SERVICE 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

NORTHEAST 

WEST 

SOUTH 

MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
H ISP/WIC 
CONSTANT 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 



.0318 


( .45) 


-.0878 




-.0154 


(*22) 


-.1 289 


( 1 .46) 


-.0003 


( .00) 


1-.0971 


(1 .02) 


-.0651 


(.50) 


-.1245 


( • 81 ) 


.0162 


(.26)/ 


-.666t 


( .80) 


.0408 


(.79) 


-.0455 


(.65) 


-.0073 


( .05) 


- .0600 


( .39) 


.0378 


(.87) 


.0350 


( .65) 


.1328 


(1.15) 


.1562 


(.98) 


-.5382 


(.34) 


-.5341 


(.27) 


• 1 146 


(.98) 


.1543 


(1.13) 


.1788 


(1.71) 


.2105 


(1.82) 


.0279 


i • i y ) 


• U 1 DO 




.2148 


(2.01 ) 


.2205 


(1.86) 


.3409 


(1.82) 


♦3721 


<1 .78) 


.1027 


(.95) 


.1114 


(.92) 


.1770 


(1.72) 


.2063 


(1 .79) 


.1686 


(2.31) 


.1726 


(2.09). 


.3119 


(3.53) 


,.31,18 


(2.99) 


.0929 


(1.32) 


.0864 


(1.08) 


.0360 


(.46) 


-.0059. 


(.06) 


-.0617 


(.56) 


-.0418' 


(.33) 


». 1016 


(1.43) 


.0724 


(.89) 


.0305 


(.33) 


.0378 


(.33) 


-.0020 


(1.27) 


-.0053 


(2.41) 


-.0674 


(1.94) 


-.0780 


(1.84) 


-.0004 


(.01) 


-.0239 


(.56) 


.0060 


(.21 ) 


-.0388 


(1.06) 


-.0009 


tl.07) 


-.0012 


(1.11) 


-.4576 


(3.61 ) 


-.3699 


(2.56) 


87.43 * 


(.00) 


76.54 


(.00). 



.0367 
.0569 
.0210 
.0408 
.0025 
.0206' 
.0605 
.051 1 
.0598 
.0358 
.4268 
.4523 
.0455 
.4515 

.38 84 
.1166 
.1456 
.2314 
.06 94 
.0343 
.023] 
.0756 
.0956 
.00 
.0282' 
.0054 
.02 2: 
.00 



(.56) 
(.89) 
(.32) 
(.40) 
(.04) 
(.44) 
(.61 ) 
(1.25) 
U02) 
(.01 ) 
(.20) 
(.22) 
(.01) 
(.22) 



745 



544 




9^ 



r 



1 

. 1 ZO J 


\ . yj § 




.2296 


1 A 07 
. I 4 UZ 


1 1 71 ) 




• 1 344- 




( .35) 




.0916 


mm 1 0£A 


V • J J I 




• 1 721 


01 1 1 


(.11) 




.0353 


_ 07QV 


( 11 ) 

V 




.0158 


mm 0707 


( .58 ) 




-••0277 


mm 1 A 1 R 




1 


-.1546 


_ TKji T 

— . JJH£. 


f 7 7 4 \ 

\ Z • Z *7 1 . 




-. 1 655 


— . A JO J 


f 1 77 \ 

\ 1 «Z Z I 




-.1 175 


-1 .0551 


( .31 ) 




1^1313 


-.2J61 


(1.92) 




-. 1 71 0 


-.0351 


(.17) 




.1564 


-.1506 


(1.22) 




-.0910 


-.1134 


(.45) 




-.0441 


-.1 154 


(U00) 




-.0084 


.1958 


(1.85) 




.2078 


.2705 


(2.18) 




.381 4 


.0722 


(.75?- 


.1348 


.1343 


(1.26) 


.1765 


.1647 


d".13) 




'.1 160 


.1289 


(t.37) 




.0748 


.3377 


(2.73) 




.3926 


-.0010 


(.40) 




.0011 


-.0113 


(.15) 




-.0377 


.0056 


(.72)" 




.1079 


-.0062 


(.93) 




-.0623 


.0001 


(.05) 




.0020 


-.0752 


(1.42J 




-.1363 


-.0942 


(.62) ' 




-.2278 



'40.12 



(.09) 



39.87 



{1.49) 
(.95) 
(.62) 
(.65) 
(.28) 
(.14) 
(.21) 

(1.73) 
(.69) 
(.54) 
(.32) 

(1.31 ) 
(«65) 
(.69^ 
(.16) 
(.06) 

(1.75) 
(2.75) 
(1.26) 
(1.40) 
(.68) 
(.69) 
(2.68) 
(.35) 
(.41) 
(1.18) 
(.02) 
(1.08) 
(2.07) 
(1.29) 

(.09) 



•1?17 
-.0036 
-.1923 
-.0340 
-.0390 
-.1136 

.1958 
-.1382 

.1515 

.02*45 
-1.0593 
-.01 29 

.3357 

.0713 
1.2752 

.1515 

.3613 
.3299 
.2038 
.1241 
.2823 
.1128 
.5300 
.0026 
-.0596 
.1294 
-.1331 
-.0006 
-.0378 
-.2883 

48.55 



(.73 
(.02 
(1.1 J 
(.13 
• (.28 
(1.04 
(1.18 
(1.21 
/.63 
^(.10 
(.24 
(.08 
(1.27 
(.42 
(.17 
(.86 

(2.54 
(1.82 
(1.51 

(.80 
(1.56 

(.84 
(3.09 

(.70 
■ (.58 
(1.29 
(1.49 

(.29 

(.51 
<1.35 

(.02) 



372 



273 



233 



NOTE- Deoendent variable Is defined on a'scale from zero to mlty. Estimates presented are not the problt coef-f [clertfs but are a 
Sns^anfTu Sole of Sose coeff cfents and show the partial derivatives of the predicted proBaFllIty evaluated »t ^«a«j of the, 
^lanalory varies. Except where notedl nunfcers In parentheses are ratios of estimated .coefficients to their estimated standard 
errors; values greater than approximately 1.65 are statistically significant at the .10 level. 



TABLE 4-2 5 

DETERMINANTS OF PROBABILITY OF BEING IN SPECIFIC INDUSTRI 

(PROBIT ESTIMATES) 
WOMEN (N = 1276) 



Variable 



Industry 
Equation 



Manufacturing 
(2.4) 



Transportation 
(2.5) 



Trade 
(2.6) 



Finance 
(2.7) 



CONCENTRATOR 
LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLORER 

EXPLORER 

LNCI DENTAL/ PERSO NAL 

INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 

HOME ECON SPECIALTY 

PROFESSION 

MANAGEMENT 

SALES • 

CLERICAL 

CRAFT 

OPERATIVES 

FARM WORKER - 

SERVICE 

BLACKS ' 

HISPANIC S 

YEARS OF EDUCATION 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

NORTHEAST 

WEST 

SOUTH 

MONTHS OF EXPERIENCE 
CONSTANT 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 



n/i^7 
— . U^O / 


( 1 f)M 


.0032 


(.31) 


— • Uo/ J 




-.0082 


(.75) 


— . uoyz 


( 1 Q ft") 


-.0052 


(.44) 




( 651 


-.0760 


(.09) 


U 14 j 


V.. J'U 


.0076 


(.82) 


Pi 7 Q 1 


C 9 1 W\ 


.0045 • 


(.52) 


.0319 


(.48) 


.0145 


(.98), 


-.0332 


(.61) 


.0900 


(.25) 


-.0587 


(.91) 


.0964 


(.27) 


.5379- 


(.33) 


.0804 


(.23) 


.029 5 


(.89) 


.0884 


(.25) 


.3544 


(5.87) 


.0030 


(.00) 


■ .4089 


(11.29) 


..0720 


(.20) 


-.4838 


(.10) 


.1076 


(.30) 


-.1786 


(3.28) 


.0735 


(.31) 


- -.0036 


(.15) 


.0046 


(.81) 


.0105 


' (.37) 


.0078 (1.25) 


-.0103 


(1.03) 


-.0035 


(1.41) 


-.0023 


(1.86) 


.0005 (1.62) 


-.0089 


• (.36) 


.0083- (1.40) 


-.0902 


(3.12) 


-.0031 


(.45) 


-.0527 


(2.26) 


-.0013 


(.22) 


.0014 


(2.18) 


, -.0000 


(.19) 


-.0504 


(.37) 


-10961 


(.27) 


596.66 


(.00) 


38.09 


(.05) 



.0083 
.0021 
' .0165 
-.0376 
.0383 • 
.0529 
-.0534 
-.1021 
.4818 
. 1802 
.1542 
-.07 59 
-.0474 
-.6900 
.2679 
-.10Q2 
.0085 
-.0107 
.0004 
.0616 
.1036 
.1204 
-.0005 
-.3129 

247.27 



(.13) 
(.04) 
(.27) 
(.30) 
(.70) 
(1.04) 
(.53-) 
(1.12) 
(6.44) 
(8.59) 
(3.08) 
(.54) 
(.77) 
(.38) 
(.38) 
(2.94) 
(.23) 
(.78) 
(.27) 
(1.67) 
(2.80) 
(3.65) 
(.57) 
(1.68) 

(.00) 



.0062 
.0077 
.0085 
.0092 
.0074 
.0063 
-.0338 
.0261 
.0290 
* .0309 
.0372 
-.0003 
.0008 
.0001 
.0001 
-.0008 
.0017 
. -.0001 
.0000 
.0041 
.0003 
-.0005 
-.0000 
-.0489 

238.43 



(2,02) 
(2.61) 
(2.75) 
(1.74) 
(2.53) 
(2.25) 
(.17) 
(.22) 
(-25) 
(.27) 
(.32) 
(.00) 
(.01) 
(.00) 
(.00) 
(.53) 
(1.16) 
(.17) 
(.57) 
(2.84) 
(.20) 
(.34) 
(.99) 
(.42) 

(.00) 



ERIC 



1S5 



r 



1S6 



TABLE 4-25 
(CONTINUED) 



Variable 



Industry 
Equation 



Business Services 
(2.8) 



Personal Services 
(2.9) 



Professional Services Public Administration 
(2.11) (2.12) 



CONCENTRATOR 
LIMITED CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPLORER 
EXPLORER 

I NCI DENTAL/ PERSONAL 

INCOMPLETE TRANSCRIPT 

HOME ECON SPECIALTY 

PROFESSION. 

MANAGEMENT 

SALES 

CLERICAL 

CRAFT 

OPERATIVES 

FARM "WORKER 

SERVICE 

BLACKS 

H ISP AN ICS 

YEARS OF EDUCATION 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

NORTHEAST 

WEST 

SOUTH 

MONTHS OF EXPERIENCE 
CONSTANT 

X 2 (SIGNIFICANCE) 



-.0004 


(.03) 


-.0052 




(.38) 


.0130 


(.29) 


' .0090 


(.93) 


.0015 




(.13) 


-.0327 


(.79) 


-.0184 


(1.93) 


-.0034 




(.27) 


-.0406 


(.89) 


-.0701 


(.09) 


-.1038 




(.12) 


-.0400 


(.40) 


. .0037 


(.39) 


.0083 




(.76) 


-.0687 


(1.72) 


.0083 


(.94) , ' 


.0062 




(.59) 


-.0698 


(1.89) 


-.0769 


(. 13) 


-.0130 




(.75) 


y .1160 


(1.70) 


.0786- 


- (.25) ' 


-.1073 




(.27) 


.5472 


(7.70) 


.0860 


(.27) 


-.1166 




(.20) . 


.0354 


(.32) 


.0003 


(.00) 


-.0275 


( 


1.84) 


* .0042 


(.04) 


.0865 


(.27) 


Ann 

-. 0321 


(. 






( 4. 47") 


, .0840 


.(.27) 


-.0134 




(.83) 


-.3860 


(.31) 


.0785 


(.25) 


-.0277 


( 


3.34) 


-.0878 


(.92) 


.0017 


(.00) 


-.1164 




(.08) 


,2373 


(1.69) 


.0800 


(.25) 


-.0008 




(.13) 


.4312 


(6.84) 


-.0011 


(.20) 


-.0008 




(.13) 


' .0599 


(2.40)- 


.0008 


(.12) 


.0110 


( 


1.73) 


-.0754 


(2.35) 


.0025 


(.01) 


-.0102 


( 


2.34) 


.0289 


(2.94) 


.0004 


(.01) 


.0001 




(.27) 


-.0015 


(1.18) 


-.0060 


(1.00) 


-.0139 


( 


l.fc) 


-.0709 


('2. 53) 


.0058 


(1.10) 


-.0059 




(.90) 


-.0437 


(1.49) 


-.0034 


(.67) 


.0013 




(.24) 


-.0498 


(1.97) 


-.0000 


(.25) 


.0000 




(.25) 


-.0000 


(.07) 


-.1669 


(.52) 


.0855 


( 


1.58) 


-.7320 


(5.15) 


36.20 


(.05) 


•82.16 




(.00) 


■ 367.39 


(.00) 



-.0002 
-.0023 
-.0056 
-.0513 
-.0046 
-.0000 
.0037 
-.0026 
-.0028 
-.0432 
.0121 
-.0440 
-.0467 
-.0448 
-.0029 
.0039 
-.0042 
-.0000. 
-.0001 
-.0013 
.0018 
.0051 
.0001 
-.0370 



72.51 



(.04) 
(.46) 
(.93) 
(.08) 
(.90) 
(.01) 
(.45) 
(.31) 
(.34) 
(.10) 

(2.41) 
(.06) 
(.21) 
(.04) 
(.46) 

(1.40) 

(1.11) 
(.04) 
(.72) 
(.35) 
(.48) 
(1.67) 
(1.58) 
(2.16) 

(.00} 



NOTE: Dependent variable is defined on a scale from zero to unity. Estimates presented are not the probit 
coefficients but are * constant^multiple of th#se coefficients and show the partial derivatives of the 
predicted probability evaluated at the means of the explanatory variables. Except where noted,, numbers in 
parentheses are ratios of" estimated coefficients to their estimated standard errors; • values greater than 
approximately 1.65 are statistically significant at the .10 level. 



TABLE 4-26 
DETERMINANTS OF t LOG) EARNINGS PER HOUR 
IOLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (1)) 

« 

WHITE WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CO^CENTRATOR/EXPLOR 
EXPLORER 

INC I DENTAL /PERSONAL 

INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 

HOME EC SPECIALTY 

OFFICE SPECIALTY 

Y^ARS OF EDUCATION 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 

MONTHS TENURE 

SQ OF MONTHS TENURE 

MONTHS EXPERIENCE 

SQ OF MTHS EXPER 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

TRANSPORTATION 

TRAOE 

FINANCE 

8USINESS SERVICE 
ENTERTAINMENT/REC 
PROF. SERVICE 
PU8LIC ADMIN. 
UNIONIZED JOB 

R -'SQUARED 

F-STATlshC 

N 



0.3127 
0.1072 
0.0953 
0.0482 

-0.0270 
0.0663 
0.0271 

-(^.0100 

-0.0553 
0.0378 
0.0057 
0.0034 

-0.0000 
0.0X29 

-0.0001 
0.0327 

-0.0528 
0.0752 
0.4647 
0.3047 
0.3567 
0.2168 
0.2389 
0.2414 
0.2941 
0.2716 
0.3530 
0.1151 



( 1. 
( X. 
( 1. 
( 0. 
1-0. 

( 1. 

( 0. 
(-0. 

i-i. 

( 3. 
( 3. 
( X. 
(-1. 
( 3. 
t-2. 
( X* 
(-1. 
( 2. 



90) 
56) 
49) 
71) 
21) 
15) 
56) 
07) 
36) 
2X) 
39) 
58) 
26) 
88) 
63) 
00) 
75) 
13) 
70) 
,58) 

• 35) 
14) 

• 04) 

• 15) 
.57) 

• 01) 

• 64) 
.61) 



• 7462 
0.1345 
0.1233 
0.0542 
-0.0898 
0.0587 
0.0200 
-0.0138 
-0.0546 

0.0050 
0.0017 
-.0000 
» 0.0127 

-0.0001 
0.0203 

-0.0487, 
0.0882 
0.5051 

* 0.3437 
0.3798 
0*2601 
0.2776 
0.2510 
0.6780 

. 0.2719 
0.3712 
0.1141 



0.00) 
1.48) 
1.44) 
0.59) 
-0.55) 
0.70) 
0.27) 
-0.08) 
-1.12) 

2.24) 
0.64) 

-0.56) 
3.15) 

-1.99) 
0.50) 

-1.31) 
2.09) 
4.54) 
5.67) 
3.90) 
4.43) 
4.12) 
2.70) 
2.05) 
4.40) 
3.83) 
3.00) 



0.0472 
0.2050 
0.2056 
0.1046 
0.0593 
0.1142 
0.0472 

-0.1129 

-0.0988 
0.0544 
Of.0043 
0.0039 
-.0000 
0.0128 

-0.0001 
0.0410 

-0.0466 
0.0901 
0.4049 
0.3558 
0.3830 
0.2657 
0.2677 
0.2376 
0.6709 
0.3005 
0.4136 
0.0858 



.21 
6.91 
738 



. 19 

539 



0.18) 
2.23) 
2.39) 
1.16) 
0.34) 
1.46) 
0.71) 
-0.78) 
-1.80) 
2.68) 
1.86) 
1.54) 
-1.22) 
2.98) 
-2.15) 
1.04) 
-1.22) 
2.11) 
3.39) 
5.49) 
4.01) 
4.24) 
3.71) 
2.59) 
2.08) 
4.66) 
4.10) 
2 f 13) 

• 21 

4: 67 

500 



/ 
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TABLE 4-27 ^ * 

SUMMARY OF DIRECT, ^DIRECT, AND TOTAL EFFECTS ON HOURLY EARNINGS 

WHITE WOMEN 
' (PERCENT) 



Concentrators 



Limited 
Concentrators 



Concentrator/ 
- Explorers 



Occupational 
Home Economics 
Specialists 



Office 
Specialists 



Direct 10.7 

Indirect, through: 6.0. 

*4 

Education -3*6 

' Tenure * 2.0 

Experience 5.6 
Manufacturing 

Transportation »6 
Trade 

Finance >4 

Business Services s . #1 

Professional Services -.6 

Public Administration «2 

Unionization *7 

TOTAL • 16.7 



9.5 


4.8 


-1.0 


-5.5 


1.3 


-1.. 1 


-2.7 


1.6 


-3.2 


-2.6 


' -.3 


' .6 


.8 


.4 


1.0 


.5 


5.4 


3.2 






-1.4 


-1.0 


-.8 






.1 


* -.6 




.2 


.4 


-1.5 




. .3 


.3 


-.6 




.3 


<r .6 


-.3 „ 




-1.3 


-2.2 


2.3 




.1 


-.3 - 


.1 




-.1 


.1 


-.4 


10.8. 


, 3.8 


-3.7 


-3.9 



191 



NOTE: Components may not add to totals because of rounding. A - indicates an effect less than .1. 
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TABLE 4-28 
DETERMINANTS OF YEARS OF EDUCATION 4> 
(OLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (7)) 
MINORITY WOMEN ^ 



VARIABLE 



SAMPLE 



NOT ENROLLED 
S'INCE 1977 



INTERCEPT ii.30 
CONCENTRATOR - -0.29 

LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 0,05 

CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR -0.09 

EXPLORER 0.09 

INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL -0,12 

INCOME* TRANSCRIPT 0.41 

HOME EC SPECIALTY 0.02 

OFFICE SPECIALTY 0.15 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 0.06 

RURAL RESIDENCE 0.16 

NORTHEAST 0.14 

SOUTH . 0.06 
WEST ' 0.17 

YEARS ED ASPIRED TO 0.14 

A5PIR. DATA MISSING ,1.30 

FATHER'S EDUCATION -0.10 

MOTHER" S EDUCATION -0.03 

HIGH SCHOOL GPA 0.24 

GPA MISSING 0.14 
v 

R-SQUARED 
F-STATISTIC 



C 12.96) 
(-1.091 
( 0.25) 
(-0*39) 
( 0/27) 
(-0.60) 
( i.24) 
( 0.10) 
'< 0.99) 
( 2.80) 
( 1.25) 
( 0.97) 
( 0.49) 
( 1.31) 
( 6.72) 
( 1.95) 
(-2.55) 
(-1.13) 
( 2.58) 
( 0.73) 



N 



• 20 
5.46 
438 



(15.40) 
(-2.05) 
4-1.49) 
(-1.96) 
( 0.40) 
(-1.671 
( 0.40) 
( 0.21) 
( I.*0> 
f 2.10) 
( 0.65) 
(-0.06) 
(-0;29) 
( 0.49) 
( 4.50) 
( 1.60) 
(-2.32) 
(-1.28) 
( 1.07) 
. (-0.20) 

• 15 

2.29 

268 



NOTE: THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABLE +-29 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 
I (OLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (6)) 
MINORITY WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
.EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED* 
SINCE 1977 

*r 



INTERCEPT 
CbNCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPtQR 
EXPLORER * 
INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT » 
HISPANIC 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
RURAL RESIOENCE 
AGE 

YEARS OF EDUCATION 
R-SQUARED 
F-STATISTIC 



-78.90 
0.46 

-0.70 
0.06 

-6.05 
0.8L 

-2.06 
3.23 
O.OL 
0.82 
5.17 

-0.53 



I-7.79J 
( 0.i4> 
(-0.26) 
{ 0.02) 
(-1.261 
( 0.30) 
(-0.86) 
( 2.70) 
( 0.151 
I 0.*7) 
(12.71) 
(-0.79) 



-88.19 
0.06 
0.04 

-0.40 

-5.85 
(1.30 

-2.49 
2.89 

-0.05 
0.89 
5.32 



( 0.00) 
( O.Oi) 
( 0.01) 
(-0.12) 
(-1.00) 
( 0.42) 
(-0.91) 
( 2.11) 
1-0.74) 
( 0.45) 
(12.34) 



-104,65 
1.24 
2.73 
2.84 
-4.20 
2.81 
-0.23 
5.0$ 

3 -0.10 
1.83 
5.95 

o.oi 



(-5.33) 
( 0.28) 
( 0.71) 
'< 0.72)« 
1-0.4^) 
< 0.72) 
j-0.071 
( 3.07) 
(-0.99) 
L«0»'?8) 
( 8.80) 
( 0.01) 
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TABLE 4-30 

DETERMINANTS OF MONTHS OF TENURE WITH CURRENT EMPLOYER 
COLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (5)) 
MINORITY WOMEN 



VARIABLE 



FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EOUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED 
SINCE 1977 1 



INTERCEPT « 
CONCENTRATOR 
LIMIT CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR* 
EXPLORER 

I NCI DENTAL /PERSONAL 
INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 
HOME EC SPECIALTY * 
OFFICE SPECIALTY 
HISPANIC 

SOCIOECONOMIC SCALE 
MONTHS EXPERIENCE 
SQ OFi-MTHS EXPER 
FARM WORK 

R- SQUARED 

F-STATISTIC 

N-STATISTIC 



4.7296 
-7.6114 
-8.3678 
-6.9410 
-5.9398 
-3.4465 
-4.7472 

5.8944 

$.9491 
-1.3*54 
-0.1787 

0.4570 



0.0005"*( 
-1.3666 (- 



• 32 



1.95) 
2.23) 
2.85) 
2.26) 
1.38) 
1.33) 
2.23) 
1.87) 
1.99* 
1.22) 
2.88) 
3.79) 
0.24) 
0.21) 



15.43 



436 



3.4767 
-7.1186 
-7.5238 
-4.9419 
-4.2151 
-1.4561 
-3.4719 
4.7233 
4.7035 
-1,1943 
-0.1249 
0.4229 
0.0034 
-1.0138 



( 1.25) 

C-l.90) 

(-2,28) 

(-1.44J 

(-0.80) 

(-0.49) 

1-1.41) 

( 1.40) 

( ,2.14) 

(-0.95T 

(-1.76) 

( .3.07) 

( 1.42) 

(-0.16) 

• 43 



18.23 
324 



6.0409 
-8.5818 
-9.0447 
-7.9072 
-11.3124 
-1.3713 
-5.7242 
5.4403 
5.4766 
-1.3677 
-0. 1366 
0.4877 
0.0000 
-3.9465 



( 1.6?) 
(-1.73) 
(-2.09) 
(-1.77) 
(-1-83) 
M-0-34) 
(-1.87) 
( 1.12) 
( 1.80) 
(-0.85) 
(-1.40) 
( 2.*0) 
(. 0.01) 
(-0.31) 

.32 

9.23 

267 



NOTE: 



rue number's IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATI frlCS; VALUES GREATER THAN 
APPROXIMATELY 1-65 ARE ST AT I STIC ALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 



T 



/ 
> 
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' TABLE 4-31 

DETERMINANTS OF (LOG) EARNINGS PER HOUR 
(OLS ESTIMATES FOR EQUATION (I)) 
MINORITY WOMEN' 



VARIA8LE 



r 

"FULL 
SAMPLE 



12 YEARS 
EDUCATION 



NOT ENROLLED 
' SINCE 1977 



INTERCEPT . 


-0.0303 


( 


-0. 10) 


•04583 




0.00) 


-0.38lA 


(-0.81) 


CONCENTRATOR 
^MIT CONCENTRATOR 


0.0113 


( 


0.09) 


-0.0572 


i 


-0.40) 


0.1000 


( 0.66) 


-0.0269 


< 


-0.25) 


-0.0844 x 
0.0018~> 


< 


-0.661 


0^0422 


( >0.32) 


CONCENTRATOR/EXPLOR 


0.0549 


( 


0.49) 




0.01) 


0*1387 


(. 1.18) 


EXPLORER 


0.3688 


( 


2.52) 


0.3489 


i 


1.88) 


0.31895 


( 1.83) 


I NCI DENTAL/ PERSONAL 


0.0099 


i 


O.IO) 


-0.0134 . 


( 


-0.1<2) 


0.F058 


i 0:92) - 


INCOMP. TRANSCRIPT 


0.0992 


i 


1.28) 


0.0338 


( 


0.36) 


0.1042 


( 1.15) 


HOME EC SPECIALTY 


0.0877 


I 


0.76) 


0.0958 


( 


0.74) 


-0/0386 


' (-0.27) 


OFFICE SPECIALTY 


* 0.1118 


( 


1.54) 


0.0814" 


( 


0.97) 


*oil092 


C 1.20) 


HISPANIC 


0.0302 


( 


0.66) 


0.0598 


( 


1^4) 


0.0443 


( 0.11) 


YEARS OF EDUCATION 


(T.038I 


< 


1.79)- 






6.0722 


i 1.97) 


SOCIOECONOMIC <SQAL£ 


0.0018 


( 


0.79) 


0.0037 


( 


1.39) 


/0.0041 


C 1.40) \ 


MONTHS TENURE 


-0.0030 


( 


-0.71) 


-0.0032 


( 


-0.67) 


fO.0027 


(-0.58) 


SQ OF MONTHS TENURE 


• 0001 


C 


0.80) 


• OQOi 


( 


, 0.62) 


/ ,.0000 


( 0.60) 


MONTHS EXPERIENCE 


0.0179 


( 


3.36) 


0.0210 


( 


3.26) 


/ Q.0143 


( 2.18) 


SQ OF MTHS EXPER 


-0.0002 


< 


-2.46) 


-0.0002 


C 


-2.40) 


/ -0.OOOJ, 


1-1.67) 


NORTHEAST 


-0.0672 


< 


-0.99) 


-0.0720 


( 


-0.89) 


/ 0.0638 


( 0.80) 


SOUTH 


--0.0775 


< 


-1.32) 


-0.1071 


i 


-1.59) j 


' 0.0368 


< 0.54) 


WEST 


-0.0225 




-0.33) 


-0.0950 


( 


-1.19) / 


0.0190 


C 0.23) 


MANUFACTURING 


0.7259 


< 


8.75) 


0.7507 


i 


8.26) / 


0.5678 


< 5.80) 


TRANSPORTATION 


0.7996 


( 


7.03) 


0.8313 


i 


6i34) / 


0.5764 


< 4.06) 


TRAdE 


0.4895 


( 


5.97) 


0i53l7 


( 


5.80)/ 


0.3303 


( 3.31) 


.FINANCE 


0.6388 


( 


7.12) 


0.7044 


( 


6.73* 


0.5115 


( 4.83) 


8USINESS SERVICE 


0.5152 


( 


3.96) 


' 0.5482 


( 


3.78) 


0.3443 


t< 2.44) 


ENTERTAINHENT/REC 


0.8944 


< 


5.05) 


0.9188 


( 


4.62) 


0.4477 


C 2.06) 


prof. Service 


0.5352 


i 


6.43) 


0.5826 


( 


6.1(4) 


0.4590 


( 4.{>0) . 


PUBLIC ADMIN. < 


0.6962 


i 


5.99) 


0.7339 


( 


5.33* 


0.5200 


( 3.82) 


UNIONIZED J08 * 

V 


G^.0458 > 


i 


I. 01) 


0.0346 


( 


0.6*) 


0.1566 


( 2.90) 



R-JSQUARED 
F-STATISTIC 



• 33 



6.30 



369 



• 36 
5.04 
270 



• 32 
3.50 
231 



NOTE: THE NUM8ERS IN PARENTHESES ARE T-STATISTICS; VALUES GREATER THAN 

APPROXIMATELY 1.65 ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT THE .10 LEVEL. 
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TABI^E 4-32 • 
^ «~ 
SUMMARY 0^ DIRECT, INDIRECT, AND TOTAL EFFECTS ON HOURLY EARNINGS 

MINORITY WOMEN' ' . 4 ' 

(PERCENT) 







4k 










* 

• 


* > 




Oc cm- pat io na 1 








< Limited 


Concentra to r/ 


Home Economics 


Office 


j 


Concent ra tors 


Concentra to rs 


Exolor e rs 


S np ci a "I i v <; t 

*J ^» i XJkW w 


Soecia lis t*s 


1 

Direct j • 


1, 1 


-2.7 


5. 5 


8.8 ». 


* 11.2 


1 

Indirect, through"! \ 


_ 1.7 


-5.4 


. -5.9 


-5.7 • 


-.2 


i 

Education 


-1.1 


■" ' .2 


-.3 


.1 


.6 

t 


Tenure 


1.0 


1.3 


.9 




-. 1 


Experience - 


.9 


-1.3 


.1. 






Manufacturing 


-1.3 


-4.9 


-3.7 • 


-1.2 




Transportation 


.6 .- 


-.7 . < 


-.3 


.7 




Trade 


.5 


-.3 


. 1 


-.3 




Finance . ' ' 


.9 


.8 


.6 


-2.3 




Business Services 1 




.4 


1.0 


-4.2 '* • 




Professional Services 


-.5 


-1.8 


-3.9 


* 3.5 




Public Administration 


' .4 


• 1 * 


-.5 


.5' 




Unionization 




.5 • 

* * 




... 1 


-.6 


TOTAL , > 


2.8 


-8. 1 


-.5 


3.1 


11.0 • 



NOTE: 'Components may not add tff totals because^f rounding. A - indicates an effectless than 
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CHAPTER FIVE ^ 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions concerning the effects of secondary vocational 
education on labor market outcomes are not straightforward or 
easily drawn. Indeed, the most striking finding, in this report 
is- probably the great variation that* is apparent within the area 
identified as secondary vocational education. But in terms of 
the problems that were posed at the beginning of this study, 
general answers can be suggested-: 

' 1. Differences* in median earnings suggest even 

. greater similarity betv/een vocational and non- 
vocational students than one would infer from 
mean earnings data. The failure to find posi- 
tive direct or total effects for inen on hourly 
earnings is not the result of vocational educa- 
tion being irrelevant to labor market outcomes. 
It- occurs primarily because of* negative direct 
effects on earnings and -because of four in- 
direct conflicting tendencies that offseteach 
Mother. Concentration in vocational education 
increases job tenure and allows students to 
accumulate more work experience. It is associ- 
ated with obtaining work in industries that 
'contain higher paying jobs. But it is also 
associated with fewer years of educational 
attainment. ' And those people who concentrate 
in vocational education are less likely to work 
in unionized- jobs. , - , 

* » 

%/ 2. Differences in the apparent effects of voca- 
tional ' education for men and women are attrib- 
utable to basic differences in the separate 
labor markets in which members of each .sex 
usually find work.- Concentration in ^ secondary ' 
vocational education reduces educational 
attainment more for women than it does for men, 
and an additional yearns education has as large 
an effect on earnings- for womejl as it does for . 
men. But vocational education apparently is 
more successful for women than for men i'n di- 
recting its' students "into industries and occu- 
pations that are well paid (compared to other 
jobs traditionally held by women). Also, being . , . 
in a unionized job creates a smaller differen- 
tial for women than it does for 'men, and there^ 

• - - is no tendency for women vocational graduates 
to be less likely to be in unionized jobs. 
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3 . .Re lative advantages in annual earnings for 

vocational graduates are attributable tp longer 
average hours worked and to a higher average 
number of weeks worked per year. They do not 
seem to be attributable "to any tendency for 
vocational graduates to work more frequently at 
multiple jobs, though they may work at, a 
greater number of different jobs over a year. 
The longer average job tenure for vocational 
graduates and their more frequent tendency to 
be full-time labor force participants suggest a 
firmer attachment (during the early ye^rs of« 
the life cycle^to the labor market and a more 
stable pattern of labor market involvement. 

The findings regarding indirect effects have several impli- 
cations for vocational education policy. First, indirect effects 
on earnings of vocational education, although not negligible, are 
also not dramatic. Ho single indirect effect in figure 4-1 
accounts for more than about a 5 percent difference in earnings. 
But in circumstance^ 'in which total differentials are at most 10 
to 15 percent, even a source of.a 1 percent differential is 'not 
trivial. Changes in the frequency with* which students partici- 
pate in secondary vocational education are ndt going to produce 
drastic shifts in income or national productive capacity. But # 
changes in secondary vocational education may be able to con- 
tribute modestly to' improving productivity and toward narrowing 

* income differentials. 

Second, any suggestions by administrators or legislators for ^ 
program improvements and modifications must5**allow for the great 
variation among vocational participants that is evident in this 
study- Administrators and instructors must remain flexible in 
designing new programs or .suggesting changes in existing 

* programs . • 

Third, some changes in secondary vocational education may be 
called £or in light -of the -finding here that vocational education \ 
differs substantially between whites and minority graduates in 
its capacity to foster longer job tenure, more labor market ex- 
perience, and greater labor market stability. The difference is 
more striking for men than for women, and it has a longer impact 
on earnings for men than for women* Th£ exact direction such 
changes might follow requires more research and discussion. 

Fourth, several separate findings. in this study suggest that 
policymakers and adminstrators should not place a heavy emphasis 
on hourly earnings alone as an evaluative criterion for, voca- 
tional education. The interpretation of hourly earnings as the 
best indicator of the value -of a persons productivity is valid 
only under fairly stringent assumptions regarding the competi- 
tiveness of labor markets; the availability of labor market 
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information, the absence of seasonal or cyclical variations in 
employment or productivity, and the absence of- dif ferences^among 

-jobs in working conditions. Administrators and policymakers in 
^vocational education must recognize that compensating differ- 

. "entials dn' earnings may be important, for there are ample 
indications from this study that the presence of compensating 
differentials may cause hour ly t earnings to understate the bene- 
fits that accrue to vocational graduates. 

for example, the longer average job tenure of vocational 
gr/aduates (even after allowing for differences in labor market 
experience), their tendency to' work more hpurs per week (and for - 
some to work very long hours per week), their tendency to work 
more weeks- per year, and the absence of any tendency for them to 
experience more frequent voluntary job separations suggest that 

ey may' be more satisfied with their jobs than are other gradu- 
ates. It may also reflect a preference for jobs that have more 
stable' employment prospects. >lso, the propensity for male 
vocational education graduates to work in unionized jobs less 
frequently (particularly for crafts jobs in manufacturing) than 
other graduates and to work more often in smaller, single estab- 
lishment businesses suggests differences in individual prefer- 
ences rather than, in opportunity. They may prefer to work in 
environments that are less formally structured, that allow for 
greater flexibility, in hours and working conditions, or that, 
allow more opportunity to do the whole- job instead of only a 
fragment of it. Results from the NLS Youth that are not shown 
here suggest that vocational graduates do report slightly more 
often than nonvocational graduates that their jobs do provide the 
advantages just listed. A decision by vocational graduates to 
work' at such jobs may signal a willingness to -accept lower hourly 
earnings in return for the preferred working environment _and for 
the greater employment stability. To the extent that this trade- 
off occurs, hourly earnings figures understate the- total benefits 
received by vocational graduates. '. . 

Fifth, the 'results of this study suggest that vocational 
education can make a modest contribution to reducing sex stereo- 
types in employment and to reducing income inequality between the 
sexes. Women vocational graduates who specialize in the trade 
and industry area seem to be successful in finding employment in 
crafts or operative' jobs, usually in manufacturing; Although 
these jobs pay' less than many Other traditionally male jobs , tney 
frequently pay more than many jobs that are traditionally held by 
women. To the extent tha£ the society decides that reducing sex 
stereotypes in employment is desirable, vocational education can 
contribute. The extent to which it will contribute depends on 
the flexibility and responsiveness of state and local .administra- 
tors and- instructors and the strength of incentives that national 
policymakers decide to offer. . 
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The findings "in this, study also suggest directions for 
future research. Fits'-t, the estimates offered here 9f indirect 
effects of vocational' education are based on only one of many 
possible' specif ications of the sequence of the effects. It would 
be interesting to know how ^sensitive those estimates are to the 
specification of sequences. The specification here was recur- 
sive'. Future efforts, should fULlow for a greater degree of -simul- 

• taneity among the dependent .variables in equations (1.) thru (7). 
« * 

Second, more controls should. b s e added to the model* to 
improve the correction for- any bia§ attributable to nonrandom 
selection into the .various patterns of participation in voca- 
tional education. This suggestion involves modeling the choice 
*♦ of high school curriculum and allowing for correlation of residu- 
als across equations. Measures of attitudes and aspirations both 
before and after part icipation in vocational education are avail- 
able for only a small fraction of the ,NLS Youth sample. 

Third, constraints on time and resources prevented the natu- 
ral extension of the approach used in this report tp regression 

, analyses of annual income, weeks worked per year, hours worked 
per week, and fraction of labor force time -spent unemployed. 

preliminary analyses were conducted, arid although the results of 
the analyses are hinted at several times in the discussion, a 
full treatment could not be incorporated into this .report before 
the deadline for submission to the sponsor. Additional research 
to permit presentation ^nd discussion of these additional results^ 
is called for . • * 

Fourth, research is needed into methods for . assessi ng and 
reflecting^ adequately in analysis the quality and availability of 
a school's vocational education programs. 

Fifth/ the specification in this report of postsecondary ^ 
experiences can be improved upon. Years of educational attain- { 
ment was the measure uspd here because the construction of a> 

' model that estimates the effects of participation in -vocational^ 
education on types of postsecondary education .is a major task in 
itself. An effor.t wag made last year at the National Center to 

*. estimate such effects ( see' Campbell , Gardner, and Seitz 1982) • 
But the young age "of -the ULS Youth data -required an estimate of 
the probabilities of having* "a successful postsecondary experi- 
ence" (which may involve still being in the program at the inter- 
view date) rather than the probability of completing specified 
programs . ^ > y 

Finally, the consideration that prompted the suggestion that 
nortfpecuniary aspects of jobs could be important for asseasing the 
effect of vocational education does suggest the need for a close 
examination of the job satisfaction of vocational graduates. 
Recent studies - have* sugge sted that the importance of • job sal^ 

* isfaction in career decisions and in the maintenance of high 
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productivity has been increasing (Wanous 1980). That examination 
is currently underway in another project at the National -Center .* 



\ 

\ 
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♦Campbell, Mertens, and Seitz (forthcoming) 
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, rABte a-i ' ■ - 

OESCRIPTIVE/STATISTICS 
/ FOR REGRESSI/QN/PR08IT OATA . 

/ WHITE HALES r FULL SAMPLE (N-835) 



if 



VARIABLE 



MEAH 



CONCENTRATOR. 0.08503- 
LIH. CONCENTRATOR 0,10659 
CONCENTRATOR/ EXPL 0,05269 
EXPLORER 0..01796 
INCIDENTAL/PERSON 0,21796 
INC- TRANSCRIPT 0,384*3 
AGRIC SPECIALTY 0^05389 
T £ I SPECIALTY 0,16287 
HOME EC SPECIALTY" 0,00120 
OFFICE SPECIALTY' '0.13653 
HISPANIC 
BLACK 

YEA8S. EDUCATION 

SES ' ~~ 

MONTHS TENURE 
EXPERIENCE 



0,00000 
0,00000 
12,38084 
-0.19281 
14.85887 
26.13973 
0.19*81 
.0.26108 
0.172*6 
0.03713 
0.01916 
0.12216 
0.28862 
0.0503a 
0.25988 



NORTHEAST 
SOUTH 
WEST 

AGRICULTURE " 
MINING 

CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING. 
TR'ANSPORTATIQN 
TRAOE , 
FINANCE . 0.02036 
BSNS SERVICES * » 0.07784 
PERS SERVICES ^ 
ENTERTAINMENTS- 
PROF . SERVICER 
PUB. AOMIN. 
PROFESSIONAL/ 
MANAGERIAL £ 
SALES 



CLERICAL [ 
CRAFT • 
OPERATIVE 
LA80RER 
FARMER 
FARM LABOR 
SERVICE 
HH SERVICE s 
UNION 

ED ASPIRATIONS 
NISJuUMTED ASP 



0.01317 
0.00958 
0.03713 
p. 01916 
0.05629 
0.06JL/>8 
.0.03353 ' 
0.08383 
0.24671 
10.25988 
0.11976 
0.00479 
0.02275 
0.06946 
0.00000 
0.^26357 
14.07305 
0.00599 



STANOARO 
OEVIATION^ 

0.27909 
0.30877 
0.22356 
O.*13290 
0.41311 
0..48675 
0.22594 
0^6347 
' Q. 03461 
0.34355 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0,96142 
'7.17860 
19.27316 
14.79744 
* 0'. 39474 
0.439*9 
0.37800 
0.18918 
0.13718 
0.32766 
0.45339 
' 0.21869 
0.43883 
0.14131 
0.26809 
0.11409 
0.09747 
0.18916 
0.13718 
0.23061 
*0.23?62 
' 0.18013 
0.27730 
0.43135 
0.43883 
0.32488 
0.06909 
• 0.14921 
0.25439 
0.00000 
0.44085 
Z. 385 14 
0.07720 



MlNfMUM 
VALUE 

0.00000* 
Q. 00000 
0^00000 
0,00000 
0.00000- 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
12,00000 
-32,00000 

• 0.00000 
0,46154 
0,00000 

* 0,00000 
0,00000* 
0.00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0.00000 

J OS ooooo 
Xffifroooo 
o.ooood 
o.aoooo 

0 .00000 
0.00000 

V. ooooo 

0,00000 
0.00000 
0,00000 
0.00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 
0,00000 

d. ooooo 

0.00000 
.,0.00000 
0.00000 

' o;ooooo 
fc 'o. ooooo 



MAXIMUM 
,VAtUE 

1,00000 
1.00000 
1,00000 
1.00000 , 
1,00000 
.1,00000 
1,00000 

J.ooooo 

1,00000 
1.00000 
* O.'OOOOO 
0,00000 
17.00000 
22.00000 
182.00000 
-62.76923 
1.00000 

r.oooeo 

1,00000 
1,00000 
1.00000 
i.OOOOOx- 
1.00000 
•1,00000 
1,00000? 

i-. ooooo 

,1.00000 

i.tfbooo 
i.ooqoo 

1,00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 

i.boooo . 

1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
0.00000 
I .00000 
18,00.000 
1,00000 



11 
11 
1 

0 
0 
20 
0 



\ father eouc. 
\ Mother educ. 

\h.s. gpa 

missing gpa 

RURAL 

Age 

path prof. 

fath manager 0, 

fath Sales o« 

fath clerical 0, 

fath craft 0. 

fath operative 0. 

fath laborer 0. 

fath farmer 0. 

fath farm labor 0. 

fath service 0. 

fath hh service 0. 

moth prof. • 0. 

moth manager 0* 

moth sales 0. 

moth clerical 0. 

moth craft 0. 

moth operative 0. 

moth laborer 0. 

moth farmer 0. 

MOtH FARM LABOR <0. 

MOTH SERVICE 0. 

MOTH HH SERVICE 0. 

HOURLY EARNINGS 5. 

HOURS PER WEEK 43. 
1980 INCOME 7874. 



TABLE A-l • 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
FOR REGRE S S I ON/PROB I T DATA - 
WHITE MALES f FULL SAMPLE (N~835) 
tCONT.I 



•61783 
•66889 
.38814 
.33293 
•27186 
•51138 
•10180 
11856 
04431 
0***£ 
22636 
15449 
02994 
03353 
00838 
04431 
00000 
06108 
01557 
03593 
15090 
00359 
07066 
00838 
OOOOO 
00240 
09940 
00719 
2725? 
76527 
58068 



' . 3 
' 2 

i 

o 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

> o. 

0* 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0, 

0, 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.0* 

0* 
• 0* 

0. 

0* 

2* 

8. 
5267* 



•01037 
•25670 
•20647 
•47155 
•44518 
•44219 
•30256 
•32347 
•20591 
18918 
41474 
36164 
17052 
18013 
09123 
20591 
00000 
23962 
12387 
18622 
35816 
05987 
25641 
09123 
00000 
04891 
29938 
08451 
21782 
52236 
61467 



0.00000 
0.0( 
OLOI 
0.00000 
0.00000 
16.-00000 
. 0.00000 

0.90000 

0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.27043 
30.00000 
0.00000 



20.00000 
18.00000 
3.81000 
J. 00000 
l.GOOOO 
23.00000 

l.boooo* 

1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000* 
1.00000 
• 1.00000 
0.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
0.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
19.64£86 
96.00000 
29000.00000 
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TABLE A-2 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
FOR REGRESSION/RRQ8IT DATA 
MINORITY MALES, FULL SAMPLE IN*$35J 



VARIABLE 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



MINIMUM 
VAtUE 



MAXIMUM 
VALUE 



CONCENTRATOR 0,07816 
LIM. CONCENTRATOR 0.09885 
CONCENTRATOR/EXPL 0.06667 
EXPLORER - 0.0UV9 
INCIDENTAL/PERSON 0.16552 
INC. TRANSCRIPT 0.45057 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY 0.05057 
T C I SPECIALTY 0.17701 
HOME EC 'SPECIALTY 0.00460 
OFFICE SPECIALTY 0.10345 
HISPANIC 0.38161 
SLACK ' 0.61839 
YEARS EDUCATION 12.36092 
SES . -5.70805 
MQNTHS TENURE 12.68506 
EXPERIENCE 22.53899 
NORTHEAST ' 0.14713 

SOUTH 0.43678 
WEST - 0.26667 

AGRICULTURE 0.03218 
MINING 0.0O460 
CONSTRUCTION 0.07356 
MANUFACTURING 0.30345 
TRANSPORTATION 0.07126 
TRADE 0*22299 
FINALE 0.02759 
8SNS SERVICES 0.05517 
PERS SERVICES 0.02529 
ENTERTAINMENT 0.01379 
PROF. SERVICES 0.*08276, 
PU8. AOMIN. 0.04368 
PROFESSIONAL .0.04598 
MANAGERIAL- ' 0.03218 

SALES 0.02299 
CLERICAL 0.11034 
CRAFT 0.12644 
OPERATIVE 0.29425 
LABORER 0.14253 
FARMER 0.00000 
FARM LA80R 0.02299 
SERVICE 0.15862 
HH SERVICE 0.00000 
UNION 0.35567 
ED ASPIRATIONS 14.44368 
MISSING ED ASP 0.00690 



0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

O. 

0. 
s 8 
1 

14 

0 

0. 
0. 
0 
0. 

a 
o 

o, 
o. 

0 

0 

o. 
o. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o. 

0 
0 

o. 

« O 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o. 

2 
0 




16397^ 0 

22*58 0 
15718 
11677 
27583 
20461 
20968 
17669 
15004 
31368 
33272 
45623 
34999 
00000 
15004 
36574 
00000 
47933 
39304 
08285 



.000.00 

•obooo 

•00000 
•00000 
.00000 
•00000 
.00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
.00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
00000 
00000 



1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
19.00000 
22.00000 
93.00000 
64.15384 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.000j)0 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
J.00000 
1.00000 
1*00000 
1*00000 
1*00000 
1*00000 
1*00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
0.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
0.00000 
1.00000 
18.00000 
1.00000 
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TABLE 'a-2 ' 










DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 








FOR REGRESS I0N/PRO8I T 


OA T A 


* 




MINORITY MALES, FULL SAMPLE <N*435) 








* 


<CONT.> 






FATHER EDUC. v 


, 9.97641 


3.65433 ' 


0.00000 




710THER 60UC. 


9.99508 


3.46390 


0.00000 


10 . uuuuu 


H.S. 


GPA 


1.14411 


% 1.13017 


0.00000 


J.I ouuu 


HISSING GPA 


0.41839 


0*49386 


0.00000 


t nnnnn 
X . UUUUU 


RURAL 


0.13103 


0.33783 


0.00000 


I .00000 


AGE 




20.38851 


1.42988 


17.00000 


23.00000 


PATH 


PROF. 


0.02759 


0.16397 


0.00000 


1 .00000 


FATH 


MANAGER 


0.03908 


0.19401 


0.00000 


1 .00000 


FATH 


SALES » 


9.0069Q 


0.08285 


0.00000 


1. 00000 


FATH 


CLERICAL 


0.02759 


% 0.16397 


0.00000 


1.00000 


FATH 


CRAFT 


0.14023 


0.34 7tf3 


0.00000 


« r\ r\ r\ r\ r\ 

1 .00000 


FATH 


OPERATIVE 


0.18161 


0.38597'" 


0.00000 


1 .00000 


FATH 


LABORER 


- 0.07586 


0.26508 


0.00000 


1 .00000 


FATH 


FARMER 


0.01379 


a.11677 


0.00000' 


1 .00000 


FATH 


FARM LABOR 


0.03678 


0.18844 


o.lboooo 


i . 00000 


FATH 


SERVICE 


0.06437 


0.24*569 


0.00000 


i . UUUUU 


FATH 


HH SERVICE 


0.00000 


.0.00000 


0.00000 


n nnnnn 
u .UUUUU 


MOTH 


PROF. 


0. 05517 


0*22858 


0.00000 


1 . UUUUU 


MOTH 


MANAGER 


0.02529 


0.15718 


0.00000 


i . UUUUU 


MOTH 


SALES 


0.01149 


0.10672 


0.00000 


1 . UUUUU 


MOTH 


CLERICAL 


0.08966 


0.28602 


0.000,00 


1 nnnnn 

i . UUUUU 


MOTH 


CRAFT 


0". 01 609 


0.12597 


0.00000 


L . UUUUU 


MO^H 


OPERATIVE 


J0.11954 


0.32.480 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


MOTH 


LABORER . 


0.00230- 


0.04795 1 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


MOTH 


FARMER 


0.00000 


0.00000. 


0.00000 


0.00000 


MOTH 


FARM LABOR 


0.02759 


0.16397 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


MOTH 


SERVICE 


0.12414 


0.33012 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


MOTH 


HH SERVICE 


' 0.06667 


0.24973 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


4.88298 


2.07353 


0.72171 


14.001000 


HOURS 


P€R WEEK 


41.31494 


6.77006 


30.00000 


96.00000 


i960 


INCOME 6420.31604 


5763.98012 


0.00000 65000.00000 
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TABLE A-3 
OESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
FOR REGRESS I ON/PROBiT OATA 
WHITE FEMALES, fULL SAMPLE (N»848> 



VARIABLE 



MEAN 



CONCENtRATQR 0. 

lik. concentrator o. 
concentrator/expl 0. 

explorer 0 
incidental /person- 0. 
inc. transcript 0. 

AGRIC. SPECIALTY 0. 
T C I SPECIALTY 0. 
HOME EC SPECIALTY 0. 
CfFFICE SPECIALTY 0. 
HISPANIC 
BLACK 

YEARS EDUCATION 
SES 

MONTHS TENURE 
EXPERIENCE 
NORTHEAST . 
SOUTH 
WEST 

AGRICULTURE 
MINING 

CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
TRADE 
FINANCE 
8SNS SERVICES 
PERS SERVICES 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PROF. SERVICES 
PUB. AOMIN. 
PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGERIAL 



SAHES 
CLERICAL 
CRAFT 
OPERATIVE 
LABORER 
FARMER 
FARM LABOR 
SERVICE 
,HH SERVICE 
UNION 

EO ASPIRATIONS 
MISSING EO ASP 



0. 
0. 
12. 
-0. 
11. 
25. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0 
0 

0, 

0 
0 

b 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
•0 
0 
14 
0 



10849 
15566 
09434 
01061 
19104 
36675 
01061 
02005 
00943 
43160 
00000 
00000 ' 
57547 
26786 
95154 
10017 
20873 
30660 
17099 
.00590 
.00354 
.01533 
.19458 
.02712 
.25708 
.10731 
.03774 ' 
►04245' 
.00354 
►21698 
,03774 
►06368 
,03892 
,04717 
,43160 
,01651 
.14151 
.02005 
•00000 
•00354 
•18042 
•00825 
16888 
•08373 
•00708 



STANOARO 
DEVIATION 

0«3U18 
0*36275 
0*29247 
0*10253 
0.39335 
0*48220 
0.10253 
O* 140.24 
0*09673 
0*49559 
0*00000 
0*00000 
1*14228 
7*49928 
12*73708 
14,07293 
0*40664 
0*46136 
0*37672 
0*07661 
0*05941 
0*12293 
0*39611 
0.1625V 
0.43728 
0*30969 
0*19067 
0.20174 
0.05941 
0.41243 
0.19067 
0.24432 
0.19351 
0*2l2l3 
0*49559 
0* 12750 
0*34875 
0*14024 
O.OOOQO 
0J05941 
0*38477 
J). 09053 
0.37490 
2.32055 
0.08387 



MINIMUM 
VALUE 

0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 

. 0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
12*00000 

-30*00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
0.00000 
0*00000 
0/00000 
O.QOOOO 

o.oooeo 

0*00000 
' 0*00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
\0. 00000 
V). 00000 
0.00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
0*00000 
,0.00000 
O.OOQOO 
0.00000 
0.00000 

o.ooooo 

0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
- 0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 

o.ooooo 



MAXIMUM 
VALUE 

i.oopoo 

i.OQOOO 
1.00000 

l.boooo 

* 1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

0.00000 , 

0.00000 
16.00000 
23.00000 
104.00000 
63.Q0000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000* 

1*00000 

L*00000 s • 

1*00000 

1*00000 
\ 1*00000 

1*00000 

1*00000 

1*00000 $ 

1*00000 

'1*00000 

1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 

l.ooboo 

1*00000 
0*00000 

uboooo, * 

i.OOOQO 

l.oooob 

I. 00000 
18.00000 
1.00000 
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^ • TABLE A-3 
bESCRlPTlVE STATISTICS 
FOR REGRESSION/PROSIT DATA 
WHITE FEMALES t FULL SAMPLE (N-848J 
(CONT.) 



FATHER EDUC. 11*63533 3.07148. 

MOTHER EDUC. 11.58454 . 2*40794 

H*S* GPA 1.63579 1*33794 

MISSING GPA 0*31604 0.4652.0 

RURAL 0.27830 0*44843 

AGE 20.48703 1.41499 

FATH PROF. 0.09198 0.28917 

FATH MANAGER 0.12736 0.33357 

FATH SALES 0.04599 0.20959 

FATH CLERICAL 0.04127 0*19904 

FATH CRAFT 0.22052 0.41484 

FATH OPERATIVE 0.13915 -0.3463lj 

FATH LABORER- 0.04127 0.19904 

FATH FARMER .0.04009 0.19630 

FATH FARM LA80R 0.00825 0.09053! 

FATH SERVICE 0.02830 0.16593 

FATH HH SERVICE 0.00000 0.00000 

MOTH PROF. 0.05542 0.22894 

MOTH MANAGER 0.02594 0.15906 

MOTH SALES 0.02476 0.15550 

MOTH CLERICAL 0.16745 0.37360 

MOTH CRAFT 0.01887 0.13614 

MOTH OPERATIVE 0.08373 0.27714 

MOTH LABORER 0.00472 0.06856 

MOTW FARMER 0.00118 0.03434 

MOTH FARM LABOR 0.00236 0.04854 

MOTH SERVICE . 0.08844 0.28411 

MOTH HH SERVICE 0.00825 0.09053 

HOURLY EARNINGS 3.98623 1.30371 

HOURS PER W&EK 39.28302 4.98973 
1980 INCOME 5171.98665 3936.10925 



0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 

17.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 . 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.00000 
0.33333 

30.00000 



20 
20 
3 

1 
'1 

23 

1 
1 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

0. 

1. 
1. 
1* 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

10. 

'90. 



0.00000, 67500 



.00000 
.00000 
.96000 
.00000 
.00000 
•00000 
.'00000 
.00000 
•00000 
.00000. 
.00000 
.00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
•00000 
.00000 
.00000 
•00000 
•00000 

.ooodo 

00000 
00000 

ooooo 

00000 

ooooo 
ooooo 

55000 

ooooo 
ooooo 
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TABLE A-4 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
FOR REGRESSION/PROBIT DATA 
MINORITY FEMALES t FULL SAMPLE (N-438* 



VARIABLE 



CONCENTRATOR 
LIM. CONCENTRATOR 
CONCENTRATOR:/ EX PL 
EXPLORER 

INCIDENTAL /PERSON 
INC. TRANSCRIPT 
AGRIC. SPECIALTY 
T £ I SPECIALTY 
HOME EC SPECIALTY 
OFFJ^fe SPECIALTY 
HISPANIC 
BLACK 

years eoucation 
seS 

MONTHS TENURE 
EXPERIENCE 
NORTHEAST 
SOUTH 
W£$T 

AGRICULTURE 
MINING 

CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
TRAOE 
FINANCE 
BSNS SERVICES 
PERS SERVICES 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PROF. SERVICES 
PUB. AOMIN. 
PROFESSlbNAL 
MANAGERIAL 
SALES 
CLERICAL 
CRAFT 
OPERATIVE 
LABORER 
FARMER 
FARM LABOR 
SERVICE 
HH SERVICE 
UNION 

EO ASPIRATIONS 
MISSING £0 ASP 



MEAN 



0.05936 
0.14612 
0. 11416 
0.01826 
0.14612 
0.44977 
0.00457 
0.02055 
0.04110 
0.31507 
0.39954 
0.60046 
12.44749 
-5.45205 
11.24485 
20.80619 
0.19178 
0.43836 
0.22603 
0.00457 
0.00228 
0.00000 
0*19406 
0**03653 
0.20776 
0.11644 
0.03196 
0.0547^ 
0.01142 
0.21689 
0.04795 
0.05479 
0.02283 
0.02511 
0*45205 
0.01142 
0.14612 
0.02055 
0.00228 
0.00685 
0.17352 
0.01370 
0.23324 
14.62100 
0.00228 



STANDARD 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


DP V I AT I ON 


VALUE 


VALUE 


0.23657 


. 0.00000 


i.ooooo- 


0.35363 


0.00000 - 


1.00000 


0. 31836 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0- 13406 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0. 35363 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0. 49804 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.06750 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0. 14203 


0.00000 


i.OfarOO 


0. 19874 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.46507 ' 


0*00000 


1.00000 


0.49036 


0.00000 


1.00000 \ 


0.49036 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.91052 


12.00000 


16.00000 


8*42282 


-32.00000 


22.00000 . 


12.76219 


o.oooop i 


84.00000 


14.08730 


0.00000 


63.69231 


0.39415 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.49675 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.41874 


0.00000 . 


1.00000 , 


0.06750 


0*00000 


1.00000 


0.04778 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.00000 


0.00000 


0.00000 


0.39593 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.1878^2 


0.00000 ' 


1.00000 


0.40617 


0.00000 


I. 00000 


0.32112 


0.00000 


1.000Q0 


0.17610 


0*00000 


1.00000 


0.22784 


. 0.00000 


1.00000 


0.10635 


0.00000 


1.00000 




0.00000 * 


1.00000 


0.21389 


0.00000 * 


, 1.00000 


0.22784 


0.00000 


■ 1.00000 


0*14954 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.15665 


0.00000 


1.0X3000 


0.49827 


0*00000 


1*00000 


0.10635 


0*00000 


i. 000 00 


0.35363 


0*00000 


1.00000 


0.14203 


0.00000 


i.obooo 


0.0477* 


0.00000 


1.00000 ^ 


0.0825£ 


0.00000 


1.00000 


0.37913 


0.00000 - 


1.00000 t 


0.11637 


0*00000 


/ .1.00000 


0.42346 


0.00000 


( i.-euooo 


2.08574 


0.00000 


18.00000 


0.04778 


0*00000 

* 


1.00000 
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TABLE A-4 
DESCKIPUVE STATISTICS 
F0A"REGRESSI0N/PR08IT DATA 
MINORITY f EMACESt FULL SAMPLE <N-*38) 
(CONT.) 



FATHER EOUC. 


10.0991* 


3.59076 


0.00000 


MOTHER EOUC. 


10* 17598 


3.15830 


0.00000 


H.S. 


GPA 


I .23694 


1.20728 


0.00000 


MISSING GPA 


0*40411 


0.49128 


0.00000 


RURAL 


0.12785 


0.33431 


0.00000 


AGE 




20.47945 


1.50157 


17.00000 


FATH 


PROF* 


0.03881 


0.19337 


0.00000 


FATH 


MANAGER 


0.05708 


0.23226 


0.00000 


FATH 


SALES 


0.01598 


0.12555 


0.00000 


FATH 


CLERICAL 


0.03653 


0.18782 


0.00000 


FATH 


CRAFT 


0.15297 


0.36037 


0.00000 


FATH 


OPERATIVE 


0.14155 


0.34899 


0.00000 


FATH 


LABORER 


0.05708 


0.23226 


0.00000 


FATH 


FARMER 


0.00457 


0.06750 


0.00000 


FATH 


FARM LABOR 


0.03425 


0.18207 


0.00000 


FATH 


SERVICE 


0.07991 


0.27146 


0.00000 


FATH 


HH SERVICE 


00000 


0.00000 


(T. 00000 


MOTH 


PROF* 


0.04566 


0.20899 


0.00000 


MOTH 


MANAGER 


0.00913 


0.09524 


0*00000 


MOTH 


SALES 


0.01598 


0.12555 


0.00000 


MOTH 


CLERICAL 


0.08676 


0.28180 


0.00000 


MOTH 


CRAFT 


0.01142 


0.10635 


0.00000 


MOTH 


OPERATIVE 


0.13470 


0.34180 


0.00000 


. MOTH 


LABORER 


0.00457 


0.06750 


0.00000 


MOTH 


FARMER 


0.00000 


0.00000 


0.00000 


, MOTH 


FARM LABOR 


0.00913 


0.09524 


0.00000 


/ MOTH 


SERVICE 


0.17123 


0.37714 


0.00000 


MOTH 


HH SERVICE 


0.07078 


0.25674 


0. 00000 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


3.85314 


1.48725 


0.41176 


HOURS PER WEEK 


39*57078 


5.14399 


30.00000 


1980 


INCOME 4512.29736 


4411.83798 


0.00000 



20.Q0000 
18.00000 
3.86000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
23.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.0000,0 
1.00000 
1.00000 
0.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
O.OOOOQ 
1.00000 
- 1.00000 
1.00000 
12.24419 
85.00000 
55000 ,,00000 
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